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PREFACE 



Dr. Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres are 
in the hands of every one pretending to taste and polite learn- 
ing; and to argue in favor of their merits, would be like 
attempting to persuade the lovers of poetry, that they ought 
to admire the Deserted Village of Groldsmith, or the Plea- 
sures of Hope of Campbell. 

The author of the present volume has, therefore, adhered 
to the original text as closely as possible; and in every 
case, where the design of the work rendered it necessary 
to deviate from it, he has uniformly endeavored to identify 
the alterations and additions with Dr. Blair's own style and 
manner of writing, that no discrepancy might be perceived. 
It was not the author's ambition to attempt anything original; 
but to ofier to Professors and Teachers of this de^ghtful 
science, a text book, which, from its convenience and appro- 
priateness, might meet their approbation. 

Though the practice of using questions in books of in- 
struction, is still objected to by some well informed persons 
connected with the business of education, yet it is appre- 
hended that this objection rests rather on the very defective 
manner in which questions are generally prepared, than on 
the questions themselves : for, surely, as the object of com- 
mitting the text without them, is, that the whole body of thn 
work may be learned, so, if the questions be properly con 
structed, they must necessarily include the literal whole of 
the author. That the student, therefore, may enjoy every 
possible facility while studying this work, the author has 
endeavored to draw his questions from the work itself; 
involving in them, and the answers which they require, all 

that the text contains. Some, however, may still object to 

1* 



vi PREFACE. 

questions, however carefully they may be formed. To 6uch 
the author would only observe, that as these are appended 
to the work, and not incorporated in it, they may, without 
any inconvenience to the teacher, be omitted altogether. 

With regard to the analyses affixed to the lectures, it must 
be remembered that they are intended to be used in the form 
of review — that after the student shall have learned the text 
of a lecture thoroughly, he should then be directed to commit 
the analysis perfectly to memory, and, by it, recapitulate the 
subject as one whole. 

It was remarked to the author, when he commenced this 
work, that a different arrangement of the lectures would be 
a judicious improvement. But, upon reflection, he thought 
it most advisable to follow the order of the original. Should 
others, however, think differently, they may pursue the 
course that first suggested itself — ^to commence the work 
with the lecture on the Rise and Progress of Language, and 
introduce the II., III., IV., and V. lectures immediately 
afler the Criticisms on Mr. Addison's Style, in the Spectator. 

New York, November^ 1832. 



LECTURE I. 

mTRODUCTlON. 

Onb of the most disting^shed privileges that Providenee 
has conferred upon mankind, is the power of communicating 
their thoughts to one another. Without this power, reason 
would be a solitary, and, in some measure, an unavailable 
principle. Speech is the great instrument by which man 
becomes beneficial to man ; and it is to the intercourse and 
transmission of thought, by means of speech, that we. are 
chiefly indebted for the improvement of thought itself. Small 
are the advances which a single unassisted individual can 
make towards perfecting any of his powers. What we call 
human reason, is not the effort or ability of one, so much 
as it is the result of the reason of many, arising from lights 
mutually communicated, in consequence of discourse and 
writing. 

It is obvious then, that writing and discourse are object! 
entitled to the highest attention. Whether the influence of 
the speaker, or the entertainment of the hearer, be consulted 
—whether utility or pleasure be the principal aim in view ; 
we are prompted by the strongest motives, to study how we 
may communicate our thoughts to the best sCdvantage. In 
the language, even of the rudest and most uncultivated tribes 
of men, we can trace some attention to the grace and force of 
those expressions which they used, when they sought to 
persuade or to eflect ; and among nations in a civilized state, 
no art has been cultivated with more care, than that of lan- 
guage, style, and composition. The attention paid to it, 
may, indeed^ be assumed as one mark of the progress 
of society towards its most inmroved period ; for, accord- 
ing as society improves and flourishes, men, by means of 
reasoning and discourse, acquire more influence over one 
another* 

What is one of tbe nuMt distingoished pnvileges that ProTidence has 
conferred upon mankind 1 Without this power, wjiat would reason be 1 
Of speech, what is remarked ; and what follows 1 What is what we call 
hmnan reason ; and from what does it arise ? Of writing and discourse 
then, what is obvious ; and why? In the language of the rudest and 
most uncultivated tribes of men, what can we trace ; and of nations in a 
civilized state, what is obserred 1 As what, may the attention paid to it, be 
aatfumedf and why 1 
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The study of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, not only sttiH 

f)oses, but requires a proper acquaintance with the rest of the 
iberal arts. As it embraces them all within its circle, and 
recommends them to the highest regard, the first care of such 
as wish, either to write with reputation, or to speak in public, 
so as to command attention, must be to extend their know* 
ledge — ^to lay in a rich store of ideas relating to those subjects, 
on which the occasions of life may call them to discourse or 
to write. Hence, among the ancients, it was a fundamental 
principle, and frequently inculcated, that the orator ought to 
be an accomplished scholar, and conversant in every part of 
learning. It is, indeed, impossible to contrive an art, and 
very pernicious it were, if it could be contrived, which should 
give the stamp of merit to any composition, rich or splendid 
in expression, but barren or erroneous in thought. They 
are the wretched attempts towards an art of this kind, whicn 
have so oflen disgraced oratory, and debased it below its true 
value. The graces of composition have been employed to 
disguise or to supply the want of matter ; and the temporary 
applause of the ignorant has been courted, instead of the 
lasting approbation of the discerning. But such imposture 
can never maintain its ground long : knowledge and science 
must fiirnish the materials that form the body and substance 
of any valuable composition. Rhetoric serves to add the 
polish ; and we know that none but firm and solid bodies 
can be polished well. 

To speak or to write with perspicuity and purity, with 
grace and strength, are attainments of the utmost consequence 
to all who purpose, either by speech or writing, to address 
the public ; for, without being master of these attainments, 
no man can do justice to his own conceptions* And so far 
are they from being of that kind, for which we are indebted 
to nature alone, that among the learned, it has long been a 
contested, and, indeed, still remains an, undecided question, 

With what does the study of Rhetoric and Belles Letties require a 
proper acquaintance 1 As it embraces them all within its circle, and re- 
commends them to the highest regard, what should be the first care of 
such as wish, either to wnte with reputation, or to speak in public, so as 
to command attention 1 Hence, what was, among the ancients, a funda- 
mental principle, and frequently inculcated 1 An art of what sort, if it 
were possible to contrive such an one, would be very pernicious 1 Of the 
wretched attempts towards an art of this kind, what is observed ; for what 
have the graces of composition been employed ; and what follows 1 But 
why cannot such imposture maintain its ground long 1 What are attain- 
ments of the utmost consequence ; to whom, and why 1 What, among the 
learned, has long been a contested, and still remains an undecided question 1 
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whether nature or art contributes most towards excellence 
in them. 

With respect to the manner in which art can most efiec- 
tually furnish assistance for such a purpose, there may be 
diversity of opinions ; and it would be presumption to say, 
that mere rhetorical rules, how just soever, are sufficient to 
form an orator. Private application and study, supposing 
natural genius to be favorable, are certainly superior to 
any system of public instruction. But thoug^h rules and in- 
structions cannot comprehend every thing which is requisite, 
they may afford considerable advantage. They cannot, it is 
true, inspire genius ; but they can direct and assist it. They 
cannot render barrenness fruitftd ; but they may correct 
redundancy. They point out the proper models for imita- 
tion ; they bring into view the chief beauties that ought to 
be studied, and the principal faults that ought to be avoided ; 
and thereby tend to enlighten taste, and to lead genius from 
unnatural deviations into its proper channel. Though they 
are incapable, perhaps, of producing great excellencies, they 
may, at least, be subservient to prevent the commission of 
considerable mistakes. 

All that regards the study of eloquence and composition, 
merits the higher attention, upon this account, that it is inti- 
mately connected with the improvement of our intellectual 
powers. For it must be allowed, that when we are employ- 
ed, after a proper manner, in the study of composition, we 
are cultivating reason itself. True rhetoric, and sound logic, 
are very nearly allied. The study of arranging and express- 
ing our thoughts with propriety, teaches us to think as well 
as to speak accurately ; for by putting our sentiments into 
words, we always conceive them more distinctly. Every 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with composition, 
knows that the defects of his style, can almost always be 
traced back to an indistinct conception of his subject. 

As rhetoric has been sometimes thought to signify nothing 

About what, may there be divenity of opinions ; and to say what, would 
be presumption 'i What are superior to any system of public instruction! 
What cannot rules and instructions effect; yet what can they dol 
Though they are incapable of producing great excellencies, yet what may 
they prevent 1 Why does all that regarcb the study of eloquence and com- 
position, merit attention 1 What must be allowed to be its effect 1 What are 
very nearly allied ! What effect does the study of arranging and express- 
ing our thoughts properly produce ; and whj 1 What does every one, who 
has the slightest acquaintance with composition, know ? What has rhetoric, 
sometimes, been thought to signify ; and howhas criticism be^n considered ? 
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more than the scholastic study of words, and phrases, and 
tropes ; so criticism has been considered as merely the art 
of finding faults — as the frig-id application of certain technical 
terms, by means of which, persons are taught to cavil and 
censure in a learned manner. But this is the criticism of 
pedants only. True criticism is a liberal and humane art. 
It is the offspring of good sense and refined taste. It aims 
at acquiring a just discernment of the real merits of authors. 
It promotes a lively relish oJSJteir beauties, while it preserves 
us from that blind and imphelt veneration which would con- 
found their beauties and faults in our esteem. 

In an age when works of genius are so frequently the 
subjects of discourse, when every one erects himself into a 
judge, and when we can hardly mingle in polite society 
without bearing some share in such discussions ; studies of 
this kind, it is not to be doubted, will appear to derive part of 
their importance from the use to which they may be applied 
in furnishing materials for those fashionable topics of dis- 
course, and thereby enabling us to support a proper rank in 
social life. But it would be much to be regretted, if we could 
not rest the merit of such studies on somewhat of solid and 
intrinsical use, independent of appearance and show. The 
exercise of taste and of sound criticism is, in truth, one of the 
most improving employments of the understanding. To ap- 
ply the principles of good sense to composition and discourse ; 
to examine what is beautiful, and why it is so ; to employ 
ourselves in distinguishing accurately between the specious 
and the solid, between affected and natural ornament, must 
certainly improve us not a little in the most valuable part of 
all philosophy — ^the philosophy of human nature. For such 
disquisitions are very intimately connected with the know- 
ledge of ourselves. They reasonably lead us to reflect on 
the operations of the imagination, and the movements of the 
heart ; and increase our acquaintance with some of the most 
refined feelings which belong to our frame. 



Of whom is thb the criticism 1 What u true criticism ; and at what 

does it aim 7 What does it promote ; and from what preserve us 1 In an 

age Uke the present, from what will studies of this kind appear to derive 

I part of their importance ; hut what would he, at the same time, much to 

I be regretted 1 Of the exercise of taste, and of sound criticism, what is 

I observed ; and what must certainly improve us in the philosophy of human 

nature *? With what are such disquisitions very intimately connected ; to 

I reflect on what, do they necessarily lead us; and with what do they 

increase our acquaintance 7 
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To Belles Lettres belongs, also, all that relates to beauty, 
harmony, grandeur, and elegance ; all that can soothe the 
mind, gratify -the fiincy, or move the affections. They also 
exercise the mind witnout fatiguing it ; leading to inquiries 
€Lcute but not painful ; profound, but not dry nor abstruse. 
The pleasures of taste occupy a middle station between the 
pleasures of sense and those of pure intellect. To be entirely 
devoid of relish for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, 
is justly considered an unpromising symptom in youth ; and 
raises suspicions of their being prone to low gratifications, or 
destined to drudge in the more vulgar and illiberal pursuits 
of life. A cultivated taste increases sensibility to all the ten- 
der and humane passions, by giving them frequent exercise ; 
while it tends to weaken the more violent and fierce emotions. 

These polished arts have humanized mankind, 
SoftenM the rude, and calm'd the boist'rous mind. 

The elevated sentiments and high examples which poetry, 
eloquence, and history, are often bringing under our view, 
naturally tend to nourish, in our minds, public spirit, the 
love of glory, contempt of external fortune, and the admira- 
tion of what is truly illustrious and great. From reading 
the most admired productions of genius, whether in poetry 
or prose, almost every one rises with some good impressions 
lefl upon his mind ; and though these may not always be 
durable, they are, at least, to be ranked among the means of 
disposing the heart to virtue. One thing is certain, that 
without possessing the virtuous affections in a strong degree, 
no man can attain to eminence in the sublime parts of 
eloquence. He must feel what a good man feels, if he 
expects greatly to move, or to interest mankind. The ardent 
sentiments of honor, virtue, magnanimity, and public spirit 
only, can kindle that fire of genius, and call up into the 
mind those high ideas, which attract the admiration of ages ; 
and if this spirit be necessary to produce the most dis- 
tinguished efiorts of eloquence, it must be necessary also to 
the relishing of them with proper taste and feeling. 

, - ■ <■ I III — 

To Belles Lettres, also, belongs what 1 They also exercise the mind with- 
out what ; and lead to inquiries of what kind 1 What station do the pleaflures 
of taste occupy 1 What is justly considered an unpromising symptom in 
youth ; and of whkt does it raise suspicions 1 What is the effect of a cul- 
tivated taste'? Repeat the poetic illustration. What do the elevated senti- 
ments and high examples which poetry, eloquence, and history, are oflen 
bringing under our view, naturally tend to nourish in our minds 1 How b this 
remark illustrated 1 What is certain ; and why ? What, only, can kindle that 
file of geniuB, which attracts the admiration of aj^ \ and what remark follows 1 



LECTURE 11. 

TASTE. 

There are few subjects on which men talk more loosely 
and indistinctly than on taste ; few which it is more diffiomt ' 
to explain with precision ; and none which in these lectnres 
will appear more dry and abstract. In our remarks on the 
subject, we shall pursue the following order : — First, explain 
the nature of taste as a power or faculty of the human mind : 
next, consider how far it is an improvable Acuity : then 
show the sources of its improvement, and its characters in 
its most perfect state : and in the last place, examine the 
various fluctuations to which it is liable, and inquire whether 
there be any standard to which the different tastes of men 
can be brought, in order to distinguish the false from the true. 

Taste may be defined, " The power of receiving pleasure 
from the beauties of nature and of art." The first question 
that occurs concerning it is, whether it is an internal sense, 
or an exertion of reason ? Reason is a very general term ; 
but if we understand by it that power of the mind which in 
speculative matters discovers truth, and in practical matters 
judges of the fitness of means to an end, it is evident that 
taste cannot be resolved into any such operation. It is not 
merely through a discovery of the understanding or a deduc- 
tion of argument, that the mind receives pleasure from a 
beautiful prospect or a fine poem. Such objects oflen strike. 
us intuitively, and make a strong impression, when we are 
unable to assign the reason of our being pleased. They 
sometimes strike, in the same manner, the philosopher and 
the peasant ; the boy and the man. Hence the faculty by 
which we relish such beauties, seems more nearly allied to a 
feeling of sense, than to a process of the understanding ; and, 
accordingly, from an external sense it has borrowed its name. 
But, though taste be ultimately founded on a certain natural 

Of the subject of this lecture, what is observed 1 In our remarks upcfti 
it, what order shall we pursue 1 How may taste be defined ; and what is 
the first question that occurs concerning it 1 Of reason what is remarked 1 
How does it appear evident that taste cannot be resolved into any operation 
of reason; and why 1 What farther illustration of this remark follows 1 
Hence, of the feculty by which we relish such beauties, what is observed 1 
But, though taste be ultimately founded on a certain natural instinctive 
senabtlity to beauty, yet what follows 1 
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instinQtive aensibility to beauty, yet reason assists it in many 
of its operations, and serves to enlarge its power. 

Taste is a faculty common, in some degree, to all man- 
kind. Nothing that belongs to human nature is more general 
than the relish of beauty of one kind or other ; of what is or« 
derl V, proportioned, grand, harmonious, new, or sprightly. 
In children, the rudiments of taste discover themselves very 
early, in a thousand instances ; in their fondness fof regular 
bodies, their admiration of pictures and statues, and iheir 
strong attachment to whatever is new or marvellous. The 
most ignorant peaSantis are delighted with ballads and tales^ 
and are struck with the beautiful appearance of nature in the 
earth and heavens. Even in the deserts of America, where 
humaa nature appears in its most uncultivated state, the 
Savages have their ornaments of dress, their war and their 
death songs^ their harangues and their orators. The prin- 
ciples of taste must, therefore, be deeply founded in the 
human mind. To hav name discernment of beauty, is no 
less essential to man, than to possess the attributes of speech 
and reason. 

But although none be wholly devoid of this fiieulhr, yet 
the degrees in which it is possessed, are widely different. 
In some men, only the feeble glimmerings of taste appear ; 
the beauties which they relish are of the coarsest kind ; and 
of these they have but a weak and confused impression : 
while in others, taste rises to an acute discernment, and a 
lively enjoyment of the most refined beauties. In general, 
it may be observed, that in the powers and pleasures of taste, 
there is a more remarkable inequality among men, than is 
usually found in point of common' sense, reason, and judg- 
ment. This inequality is, doubtless, to be ascribed, in part, 
to the different frames of their natures ; to nicer organs, and 
finer internal powers, with which some are endowed beyond 
others : yet it is owing, still more, to culture and education. 

Taste is certainly one of the most improvable feculties 
which adorns our nature. Of the truth of this remark, we 



From what does it iippear that taste is a fikculty, eonunon, in soiae degree, 
to all men ; and how is this remailc fiiUy illustrated 1 Of the prindples of 
taste, therefore, what is observed, and whyl Though none be entirely 
devoid of this faculty, yet firom what does it app eag that the degrees in 
which it is possessea are widely diiSerent "? Wnat may, in general, be 
observed ; and ta what is this mequalxtr to be ascribed 1 How may we 
be convinced of the troth of the reman, that taste is i>ne of our most 
imnrovabie Acuities? 

t 
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may easily be convinced, by only reflecting oh the immeniycr 
superiority which education and improvement give to civi- 
lized above barbarous nations, in refinement of taste ; and on 
the superiority which they give in the same nation to those 
who have studied the liberal arts, above the rude and un- 
taught vulgar. The difference is so great, that there is,* 
perhaps, no one particular in which these two classes of men 
are so far removed from each other, as in respect of the 
powers and the pleasures of taste : and assuredly for this 
difference, no other general cause can be assigned, but cul- 
ture and education. 

Exercise is the chief source of improvement in all our 
faculties, either bodily or mental ; ana even in our external 
senses, though these are less the subject of cultivation than 
any of our other powers. We see how acute the senses 
become in persons whose trade or profession leads to nice 
exertions of them. Of this we have a clear proof in that 
part of taste, which is called an ear for music. Only the 
simplest and plainest compositions are relished at first ; prac 
tice extends our pleasure ; teaches us to relish finer melody, 
and by degrees enables us to enter into the intricate and com- 
pounded pleasures of harmony. So an eye for the beauties 
of painting, is never at once acquired. It is gradually 
formed by being conversant among pictures, and studying 
the works of the best masters. In the same manner, with 
respect to the beauties of composition and discourse, atten- 
tion to the most approved models, study of the best authors, 
comparisons of lower and higher degrees of the Same beau- 
ties, operate towards the refinement of taste. At first, the 
sehtiment is obscure and confused ; but, by experience^ the 
taste, at length, becomes more enlightened and exact. We 
not only perceive the character of the whole, but the beauties 
and defects of each part ; and are able to describe the peculiar 
qualities which we praise or blame. 

But although taste be ultimately founded on sensibility, it 
must not be considered as instinctive sensibility alone. Rea- 

Of the greatnees of the difference between these classes, "what is ob- 
served ; and for this difierence, what cause, only, can be assigned 1 Of 
the effect of exercise, upon both our bodily and mental faculties, what i« 
•remarked ; and 6ven in our external senses also 1 How is this remark 
illustrated, in what is called an ear for mask ; an eye for tlie beauties of 
painting; and, also, the beauties of composition and discourse 'i Though 
taste be ultimately founded on sensibility, yet why may it not foe considerett 
instinctive sensibility alone V 
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son and good sense have so extensive an influence on all the 
operations and decisions of taste, that a thoroiicfhly g^ood taste 
may well be considered as a power compounded of natural 
fe^nsihility to beauty, and of improved understanding. To 
be convinced of the truth of this position, we may observe, 
that the greater part of the productions of genius, are no 
other than the imitations of nature — representations of the 
characters, actions, and manners of men. The pleasure 
which we recwve from «uch imitations, as representations, 
is founded on mere taste : but to judge whether they be 
properly executed, belongs to the understanding, which 
compares the copy with the original. In reading, for 
instance, such a poem as the iEniad, a great part of our 
pleasure arises from the plan or story being well conducted, 
and all the parts being joined together with probability and 
due connection — from the characters being taken from nature, 
the sentiments being suited to the characters, and the style to 
the sentiments. The pleasure which is derived from a poem 
so conducted, is felt or enjoyed by taste as an internal sense ; 
but the discovery of this conduct in the poem is owing to 
reason ; and the more that reason enables us to discover such 
propriety in the conduct, the greater will be our pleasure. 

From these two sources then, first, the frequent exercise of 
taste, and next, the application of reason to the objects of taste, 
taste as a power of the mind receives its improvement. But 
we must not forget to ddd, that as a soundhead, so likewise 
a good heart is a very material requisite to just taste, The 
moral beauties are not only themselves superior to all others, 
hut they exert an influence, either more near or more remote, 
on a great variety of other objects of taste. He who has no 
admiration of wnat is truly praiseworthy, nor the proper 
sympathetic sense of what IS soft and tender^ must 'have a 
very imperfect relish of the highest beauties of eloquence 
and poetry. 

The characters of taste, when brought to its most improved 
state, are all reducible to two ; Delicacy and Correctness. 

To be convinced of the truth of this proposition, what may we observe 1 
On what is the pleasure which we receive from such imitations founcle(2; 
but how do we judge whether they be mroperly executed '? How is this 
remark iHustiated, from the reading of such a poem as the ^niad 1 From 
what two sources, then, docs taste receive its improvement 1 But what 
remark must we not forget to add ; and of moral beauties, what is ob- 
aervedl Who must have a very imperfect relish of the highest beauties of 
^eloquence and poetry. What axe the characters of tndu, when brouCThl 
to Its most perfect ata^ 1 
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Delicacy of taste respects, prixK:ipaliy« the perfection of 
that natural sensibility on which taste is founded. It implies 
those fiuer organs or powers which enable us to discover 
beauties that lie hid from the vulgar eye. It is judged of 
by the same marks, bv which we judge of the delicacy of an 
external sense. As the goodness of the palate is not tried by 
strong flavors, but by a mixture of ingredients, where, not* 
withstanding the confusion, we remain sensible of each ; in 
like manner, delicacy of internal sense appears, by a quick 
and lively sensibility to its finest, most compounded, or most 
latent objects. 

Correctness of taste, respects chiefly, the improvement 
which that faculty receives through its connection with the 
understanding. A man of correct taste is one who ie never 
imposed on by counterfeit beauties ; who carries always in 
his mind that standard of good sense which he employs in 
judging of every thing. He estimates with propriety the 
comparative merit of the several beauties which he meets 
with in any work of genius ; refers them to their proper 
classes ;* assigns the principles, as far as they can be traced, 
whence their power of pleasing flows ; and is pleased himself 
precisely in that degree in which he ought to be pleased, and 
no more. Delicacy and correctness of taste, it is true, 
mutually imply each other. No taste can be exquisitely 
delicate without being correct ; nor can it be thoroughly cor- 
rect without being delicate : but still a predominancy of one 
or other quality in the mixture is often visible. The power 
of delicacy is chiefly seen in discerning the true merit of a 
work ; the power of correctness, in rejecting false pretensions 
to merit. Delicacy leans more to feeling ; correctness more 
to reason and judgment : the former is more the giil of 
nature ; the latter, more the product of culture and art. 

The variations of taste have fae^n so great and frequent, 
as to create a suspicion with some, whether, in relation to it, 
there be any standard, by which a true taste may be dis- 
tinguished from one that is^ corrupt. In architecture, in 

What does delicacy of taste principally respect ; and what does it imply 1 
fiy what marks is it judged of; and how is this illustrated 1 What docs 
correctness of taste chiefly respect? Of a man of correct taste, what is 
lemarked 1 How does it appear that delicacy and correctness of taste 
mutually imply each other; but still, what is often visible ] In what is tlie 
power of delicacy chiefly seen ; and in what the power of correctness 1 
To what do they respectively lean ; and whence are they derived 1 Of 
what have the variations of taste created a suspicion 7 Hovr is thLi illu* 
lifttodj from aichitecture, pootry, and eloquence i 
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poetry, and in eloquence, riot only one nation, but also one 
age, nas differed from another. But let it be observed, that, 
if there be no such thing as a standard of taste, all tastes 
are equally good ; the taste of a Hottentot ©r a Laplander, ia 
as delicate and as correct, as that of a Longinus, or an Addi- 
son. There must then be a good and a bad, a right and a 
wrong, in taste, as well as in other things. It is not, how- 
ever, in matters of taste, as in questions of mere reason^ 
where there is but one conclusion that can be true, and all 
the rest erroneous. Truth, ^'dlich is the object of reason, is 
dne ; beauty, which is thoobject of taste, is manifold. Taste, 
therefore, admits of diversity of objects ; but this can take 
place only where the objects themselves are different. Where 
one man condemns that as deformed, which another pro- 
nounces to be highly beautiful, there is no longer a diversity, 
but a direct opposition of taste ; the one must be right, the 
other wrong. 

The standard of taste to which the ultimate appeal muaft 
ever lie, is the sense of mankind — ^the taste of men in polished 
and flourishing nations, where arts are cultivated and man- 
ners refined ; where works of genius are subjected to free 
discussions, and taste is improved by science and philosophy. 
Even among such nations, however, the proper operations of 
taste may be warped by the state of religion, or the form of 
government; by a licentious court, or an admired genius; 
by envy, popular humor, or party spirit. But in the course of 
time, the genuine taste of human nature will again disclose it- 
self, and gain the ascendancy over any fantastic and corrupted 
modes, which casual circumstances may have introduced. 

That taste is not an arbitrary principle, and subject to the 
fancy of every individual, is evident. Its foundation is 
the same in every human mind. It is built upon senti- 
ments and perceptions which belong to our naturei; and 
which, in general, operate in the same uniformity as our 



But, if there be no standard of taste, what consequence will follow ; and 
what must, therefore, exbt 1 Whether the same thing holds in matters of 
taste, that holds in questions of mere reasoning, what is obser\'ed ; and of 
truth and beauty what is remarked'? Though taste admits of diversity o* 
objects, yet where, only, can tliis diversity take place ; and how is this 
illustrated 1 What is the standard of taste, to which the ultimate appeal 
must ever licl Among such nations, however, by what may the proper 
operations of taste be warped ; but, in the course of tiiiie, what will take 
place 1 What evidence have we that taste is. not an arbitrary principle ; 
and on what is it built ? 
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other intellectual prineiptes. When these aentimenta are 
perverted by ignorance and prejudice, they are capable of 
heing rectified by reason. Their sound and natural state is 
ultimately determined, by comparing them with the general 
taste of mankind. Let men declaim as much as they please^ 
concerning the caprice and the uncertainty of taste, it is 
found, by experience, that there are beauties which, if they 
be displayed in a proper light, have, power to command last- 
ing and general admiration. In every composition, what 
interests the imagination and touches the heart, pleases all 
ages and all nations. There is a certain string, to which, when 
properly struck, the human heart immediately vibrates. 

Hence the universal testimony which the most improved 
nations of the earth have united, throughout a long series of 
ages, to bestow on some few works of genius; such. as the 
luad of Homer, and the ^niad of Virgil. HenCe the 
authority which such works have acquired, as standards, in 
some degree, of po^ical composition ; since, from them, we 
are able to collect what the sense of mankind is concerning 
those beauties which give them the highest pleasure, and 
ipirhich, therefore, poetry ought to exhibit. Authority or pre^ 
judice may, in one age or country, give a short-lived repu- 
tation to an insipid poet, or a bad artist ; but when foreigners, 
or when posterity examine his works, his &ults are dis- 
cerned, and the genuine taste of human nature appears. 
Time overthrows the illusions of opinion, but establishes the 
decisions of nature. 

When these sentiments aie perverted by ignorance and prejudioei how 
may they be restored ; and how b their sound and natural state ultimately 
determined t Though men may declaim concerning the caprice of tasto, 
yet what is found by experience to be true 7 Of every composition what is 
observed ; and why is tbxs the case 1 Hence, on what works has the universal 
testimony of mankind been bestowed 1 Why have siu^ works obtained 
autlioi4ty as standards of poetical composition 1 What may authority or 
prejudice do ; but when his works come to be examined, w1^ wiftibUowl 
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' LECTURE III. 

CRITICISM— GENIUS— PLEASURES OP TASTE- 
SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 

Criticism is the application of taste and of good sense to 
the several fine arts. Its object is to distinguish what is 
beaati^l and what is &ulty in every performance; from 
particular instances to ascend to general principles ; and so 
to form rules or conclu$ion8 concerning the several kinds of 
beauty in works of genius. 

The rules of criticism are not formed by a train of 
abstract reasoning', independent of facts and observiitions. 
Criticism is an art founded wholly on experience — on the 
observation of such beauties as have been found to please 
mankind most generally. For example : Aristotle's rules 
concerning the unity of action in dramatic and epic compo- 
sitions, were not rules first discovered by logical reasoning, 
and then applied to poetry ; but they were drawn from the 
practice of Homer and Sophocles : they were founded upon 
observing the superior pleasure which we receive from the 
relation of an action which is one and entire, beyond what 
we receive from the relation of scattered and unconnected 
facts. Such observations arising at first from feeling and 
experience, were found, on examination, to be so consonant 
to reason and to the principles of human nature, as to j)as8 
into established rules, and to be conveniently applied for 
judging of the excellency of any performance. 

A masterly genius, it is true, will, of himself, untaught, 
compose in such a manner as shall be agreeable to the most 
material rules of criticism ; for, as these rules are founded 
in nature, nature will suggest them in practice. Homer, it 
is more than probable, was acquainted with no system of 
the art of poetry. Guided by genius alone, he composed, 
in verse, a regular story, wiiich all succeeding ages have 

What is criticism ; and what is its object 1 Of the rules of criticism, 
what is observed 1 On what is criticism founded ; and what illustration 
U given 1 Of such observations, what is observed 1 In what manner 
may a masterly jgenius, though untaught, composo } and why 1 What 
iUustration of this remark is given 1 
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admired. But this is no argument against the usefulness 
of criticism as an art : for as no human genius is perfect, 
there is no writer but may receive assistance from critical 
observations upon the beauties and faults of those who have 
gone before him. No rules can, indeed, supply the defect of 
genius, or inspire it where it is wanting, but they may often 
direct it into its proper channel : they may correct itgr 
extravagances, and point out to it, the most just and proper 
imitations of nature ? Critical rules are designed chiefly to 
show the faults that ought to be avoided. To nature we 
must be indebted for the production of eminent beauties. 

It has long been the custom of petty authors to inveigh 
against both critics and criticism. They represent critics as 
the great abridgers of the native liberty of genius, and the 
imposers of unnatural shackles and bonds upon writers. 
In these representations they proceed upon the supposition 
that critics judge altogether by rule and not by feeling ; 
which, however, is so far from being true, that they who 
judge in this manner are mere pedants, not critics. For all 
the rules of genuine criticism are ultimately founded on 
feeling ; and taste and feeling are necessary to guide us in 
the application of these rules to every particular instance. 

An objection more plausible may be formed against criti- 
cism, from the applause that some performances have received 
from the public, which, when accurately considered, are 
found to violate the rules established by criticism. Now, 
although the public is the ultimate judge in this matter, yet 
it should be remembered that its judgment is often too hastily 
given. The genuine public taste does not always appear 
in the applause that a work may, on its first publication, 
receive ; for, by complying with prevailing prejudices, an 
author may gain great temporary reputation ; but it will be 
only temporary : for the judgment of true criticism, and the 
voice of the public, when once become unprejudiced, and 
dispassionate, will ever coincide. 



Why is this no argument against the usefulness of criticism as an art 1 
Though no rules can supply the defect of genius, or inspire it where it 
is wanting, yet what may they do 1 For what are critical rules designed ; 
and for wliat must we be indebted to nature 1 What has long been the 
custom of petty authors ; and how do they represent critics 1 In these 
representations, upon what supposition do they proceed ; and of those who 
judge in this manner, what is observed; and why 7 From what may an 
objection, more plrtusiblc, be fojrmed acfainst criticism 1 Of the public as 
the ultimate judore in this matter, what is remarked 7 How may an author 
g:iin great temporary reputation j but why will it be on)v toi>-no^«rv 1 
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There are, it is true, some works that have acquired 
general, and even lasting admiration, notwithstanding the 
gross transgressions of the laws of criticism which they 
contain ; but then we are to remark, that it is not for these 
transgressions that they have gained the public admiration, 
but in spite of them. They possess other beauties which 
are conformable to the strictest rules ; and the force of 
these beauties has been so great as to overpower all censure, 
and to give the public a degree of satis&^ction superior to 
the disgust arising from their blemishes. 

As the terms taste and genius are frequently joined 
together, and therefore, by inaccurate thinkers, confounded, 
it is necessary to point out the difference between them. 
Taste consists in the power of judging ; genius, in the power 
of executing. Genius, therefore, deserves to be considered 
as a higher power of the mind than taste : it always imports 
something inventive or creative ; which do^ not rest in mere 
sensibility to beauty, where it is perceived, but which can 
produce new beauties, and exhibit them in such a manner 
as strongly to impress the minds of others. Refined taste 
hrms the critic ; but genius is necessary to form the poet, or 
the orator. 

Genius, in the common acceptation of the word, extends 
mu<^ &rther than to the objects of taste. It signifies that 
talent or aptitude which we receive from nature, for excelling 
in any one thing whatever. Thus we speak of a genius for 
mathematics, for poetry, for war, hi politics, or for any of 
the mechanical arts. 

Genius may be greatly improved by art and study ; but 
bein^ derived from nature, by them alone it cannot be 
acquired. As it is a higher faculty than taste, it is ever, 
according to the usual frugality Oi nature, more limited 
in the sphere of its operations. It is not uncommon to meet 
with persons who have an excellent taste in several of the 
polite arts; such as mui^c, poetry, painting, and eloquence: 

There arse^ however, some works that have acquired what ; and why 
is this the case 1 Why is it necessary to point out the diiference between 
taste and genius ; and in what do they, req)ectively, consist 1 How does 
genius, therefore, deserve to he considered ; and what does it always import 1 
W hich forms the critic, and which, the poet or the orator 1 W hat does 
genius, in the common acceptation of the word, signify; and thus we 
speak of a genius £>r what 1 How may genius he greatly improved ; but 
why can it not, by them alone, be acquired 1 As it is a higher faculty than 
taste, what follows 1 To meet with persons of what description is not un- 
eommon; but what is much more rarel 
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but to find one who is an excellent performer in all these 
arts, is much more rare ; or rather, indeed, such a one is 
not to be looked for. A sort of universal genius, or one wha 
is equally and indifferently inclined towards several different 
professions and arts, is not likely to excel in any. Although 
there may be some few exceptions, yet, in general, it is true, 
that when the bent of the mind is wholly directed towards 
some one object exclusively, there is the fairest prospect of 
success in that, whatever it may be. The rays must con- 
verge to a point, in order to glow intensely. Youth arie 
highly interested in this remark, since it may teach them to 
examine with care, and to pursue with ardor, that path which 
nature has marked out for their peculiar exertions. 

The nature of taste, the nature and importance of criti- 
cism, and the distinction between taste and genius, being thus 
explained, the sources of the pleasures of taste are next to 
be considered. Here opens a very extensive field ; no less 
than all the pleasures of the imagination, as they are com- 
monly called, whether afforded to*us by natural objects, or 
by the imitations and descriptions of them. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to the purpose of this work, that all of these 
should be examined fully ; the pleasure which we receive 
from discourse or writing, being the main object of them. 
All that is proposed is to give some openings into the plea- 
sures of taste in general; and to insist more particularly 
upon sublimity and beauty. 

We are far from having yet attained to any system con- 
cerning this subject. A regular inquiry into it, was first 
attempted by Mr. Addison, in his Essay on the Pleasures of 
the imagination. He has reduced these pleasures under 
three heads — ^beauty, grandeur, and novelty. His specu- 
lations on this subject, if- not exceedingly profound, are, 
however, very beautiful and entertaining; and he, has the 
merit of having opened a track, wkich was before unbeaten. 
The advances made since his time, in this curious part of 



4 . 

Of a sort of universal genius, what is observed'? In what remark 
are youth highly interested; and for what reas*n'? The nature of 
taste" &c., being thus explained, what are next to be considered 1 Here 
how extensive a field opens before jis; but why are not all these to 
be examined fully'? What, only, is it proposed to do 1 By whom was a 
rp'^ular inquiry into this subject first attempted; and wliere'? Under 
wHffc tliiTe heads has he reduced these pleasures; and of his speculations 
on tiiis subject, what is remarked 1 Why have not the advances made 
since his \hv.e, in this part of philosophical criticism been very considerable ? 
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philosophical ciiticism, are not very considerable ; owing^, 
doubtless, to that thinness and subtilty which are found to be 
properties of all the feelings of taste. It is difficult to 
enumerate the several objects that give pleasure to taste : it 
is more difficult to define all those which have been dis- 
covered, and to reduce them under proper classes; and 
when we would go farther, and investigate the efficient 
causes of the pleasure which we receive from such objects, 
here we find ourselves at the greatest loss. For instance, 
we all learn by experience, that certain figures of bodies 
appear to us more beautiful than others. On inquiring 
farther, we &nd that the regularity of some figures, and the 
gracefiil variety of others, are the foundation of the beauty 
which we discern in them ; but when we attempt to go a 
step beyond this, and inquire why regularity and variety 
produce, in our minds, the sensation of beauty, any reason we 
can assign -is extremely imperfect. 

It is some consolation, however, that although the efficient 
cause be obscure, the final cause of these sensations lies, in 
many cases, more open : and here \ye must observe, the 
strong impression which the powers of taste and imagi-. 
nation are calculated to give of the benignity of our Creator. 
By endowing us with such powers, he has widely enlarged 
the sphere of the pleasure of human life ; and those, too, of 
a kind the most pure and innocent. The necessary purposes 
of life might have been -abundantly answered, though our 
senses of seeing and hearing had only served to distinguish 
external objects, without conveying to us any of those refined 
and delicate sensations of beauty and grandeur, with which 
We are now so much delighted. 

l^h& pleasure which arises from sublimity or grandeur, 
deserves to be treated at some length, both, because it has a 
character more precise and distinctly marked than any 
other of the pleasures of the imagination, and because it 
coincides more directly with our main subject. F?r the 
greater distinctness, the grandeur or sublimity of external 

: T' " ' " ' 

What is a difficult task 4 and where do we find ourselves at the greatest 
lossl "What do we all learn by experience ; and from farther inquiry 
what results 1 What, however, is some consolation ; and here, what 
must we observe 1 By endowing us with such powers, whrt has our 
Creator done ; and how might the necessary purposes of life have been 
answered 1 Why does the pleasure which arises froin sutjlimiiy, de.';ervo 
to be treated at some length; and in considering them, wliat cour^ is 
pursued 1 
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objects themselves, shall first be coasidered; and afiervmrds*' 
the description of such objects, or^ what is called the sublime 
in writing. 

The simplest foim of external grandeurt appears in the 
vast and boundless prospects presented to us by nature; 
such as wide extended plains, to which the eye can see no 
limits ; the firmament of heayen, or the boundless expanse 
of the ocean. All vastness produces the impression of 
sublimity. It is to be remarked, however, that space ex* 
tended m length, makes not so strong an impression as 
height or depth. Though a boundless plain be a grand 
object, yet a high mountain, to which we look up, er an 
awful precipice or tower, whence we look down on the 
objects which lie below, is still more so. The excessive^ 
grandeur of the firmament arises from its height, joined to 
its boundless extent ; and that of the ocean, not from its 
extent alone, but from its perpetual motion and irresistible 
force. Wherever space is concerned, it is clear that ampli* 
tude, or greatness of extent, in one dimension or other, is 
necessary to grandeur.^ Remove all bounds from any object, 
and you immediately jrender it sublime. Hence, infinite 
space, endless numbers, and eternal duration, fill the mind 
with great ideas. 

The most copious source of sublime ideas seems to be 
derived from the exertion of great power and force. Hence 
the grandeur of earthq^uakes and burning mountains ; of 
grjsat conflagrations ; of the boisterous ocean ; of the tem- 
pestuous storm ; of thunder and lightning ; and of all the 
uncodimon violence of the elements. A stream which 
glides along gently within its banks is a beautiful object; 
but when it precipitates itself with the impetuosity and noise 
of a torrent, it immediately becomes a sublime one. A race 
horse is beheld with pleasure, but it is the war horse, 
I* whose neck is clothed with thunder," that carries grandeur 
in its idea. The engagement of two great armies, as it is the 
highest exertion of human might, combines a variety of sources 



In what does the ramplest form of external grandeur appear; and what 
instances are mentioi^ 1 What effect does all vastness prcxluce ; yet what 
is to be remarked; and how is this illustrated 1 From what docs the 
excessive ^andeur of the firmament fcrise ; and from what, that of the 
ocean t Wherever space is concerned, what is clear ? Remove all bounds 
from any object and what wtU follow ; and hence what fills the mind with 
ffreat ideas 1 Whence is the most cocnous source of sublime ideaa 
derived; and hence what follows 1 How » this remark ftdly illustrated ? 
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of the sublime ; and has, accordir.giy, been ahvays consider- 
ed one of the most striking- and ma^ificent spectacles 
that can be either presented to the eye, or exhibited to the ima- 
gination in description. 

For the &rther illustration of this subject, it is proper to 
remark, that all ideas of the solemn and awful kind, and 
even bordering on the terrible, tend greatly to assist the 
sublime; such as darkness, solitude, and silence. The 
firmament when filled with stars scattered in such vast 
nnmbers, and mth such magnificent profusion, strikes the 
imagination with a more awful grandeur than when we view 
it enlightened by all the splendor of the sun. The deep 
sotind of a great bell, or the striking of a great clock, are, 
at any time, grand ; but when heard amid the silence and 
stillness of the night, they become doubly so. Darkness 
is very commonly applied for adding sublimity to all our 
ideas of the Deity. " He maketh darkness his pavilion ; 
he dwelJeth in the thick clouds." So Milton : 

-Hovrofr, anji'.^st 



Thick clouds and dark, does Heavefi's uU-ruling Sire 

Choose to reside, his srlory imol'Fcur'd, 

Andwitii the lii.tj' sly of darkness round 

Circles his tliro::e. Book II. 263. 

Obscurity, we may farther remark, is also favorable to 
the sublime. Thoue^h it render the object indistinct, yet 
the impression may be great ; for, as Mr. Burke has 
ingeniously observed, it is one thing to make an idea clear, 
and another, to make it affecting to the imagination. Thus, 
almost all the descriptions given us of the appearances of 
supernatural beings, carry some sublimity, though the con- 
ceptions which they afford us be confused and indistinct. 
Their sublimity arises from the ideas, which they always 
convey, of superior power and might, joined with an awml 
obscurity. No ideas, it is plain, are so sublime as those 
taken from the Supreme Being ; the most unknown, but the 
greatest of all objects ; the infinity of whose nature, and 
the eternity of whose duration, joined v.nth the omnipotence 



For the farther illastration of this subject, what is it proper to remark ; 
and what examples are given 1 How is this, also, illuslrated 7 For what 
is darkness veir commonly applied ; and what illustrations follow 1 What 
13 also fiivorabfe to the sublime ; what is remarked of it ; and what has Mr. 
Burke ingemoosly observed 1 How is this illustrated in the descriptions 
of supernatural beings ; and from what does their sublimity arise 1 Of 
Ihe Sopieme Being, and of the ideas taken from bim what is observed 1 
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of his power, though they surpass our conceptions, yei 
exalt them to the highest. 

As is obscurity, so disorder, too, is very compatible with 
grandeur ; nay, it frequently heightens it. Few things that 
are strictly regular and methodical, appear sublime. We 
see the limits on every side ; we feel ourselves confined ; 
there is no room for the mind to exert any great efibrt. 
Though exact proportion of parts, often enters into the 
beautiful, yet it is altogether disregarded in the sublime. A 
great mass of rocks, thrown together by the hand of nature 
with wildness and confusion, strikes the mind with more 
grandeur, than if they had been adjusted to one another 
with the most accurate symmetry. * 

There still remains to be mentioned, one class of sublime i 
objects, which may be called the moral, or sentimental 
sublime ; arising from certain exertions of the human mind — 
from certain affections and actions of our fellow-creatures. 
These will be found chiefly of that class, which comes under 
the name of magnanimity or heroism : and they produce an 
effect extremely similar to what is produced by the view of 
grand objects in nature ; filling the mind with admiration, 
and elevating it above itself. Wherever, in some critical 
and dangerous situation, we behold a man uncommonly 
intrepid, and resting upon himself ; superior to passion and 
to fear ; animated by some great principle to the contempt 
of popular opinion, of selfish mterest, of dangers or of death ; 
we are struck with a sense of the sublime. Thus Porus, 
when taken prisoner by Alexander, afler a gallant defence, 
and asked how he wished to be treated, answering " Like 
a king ;" and Caesar, chiding the pilot, who was afraid to 
set out with him in a storm, " Quid times ? Csesarem vehis ;" 
are good instances of the sentimental sublime. 

Various theories have been formed, to ascertain whether 
we are able to discover some one distinct quality, in which 
all the different objects that produce the sublime, coincide. 
Some have imagined that amplitude, or great extent, joined 
with simplicity, is either immediately, or remotely, the fun- 



As is obscurity, so also what is very compatible with grandeur ; and how 
is this fully illustrated ? What class of sublime objects, still remains to 
be considered ; and from what do they arise ? Under what name do they 
come ; and what effect do they produce 1 When are we struck with a 
sense of the sublime ; and what instances of illustrationfollow 1 To ascer- 
tain what, have various theories been formed 1 What have some imagined 
to be the fundamental quality of the sublime; but, of it, what is observed ? 
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damental quality of whatever is sublime ; but we have seen 
that amplitude is confined to one species of sublime objects 
only, and cannot, without violent straining,- be applied to 
them all. Mr. Burke supposes that terror is the great sdurce 
of the sublime ; and that no objects have this character, but 
such as produce impressions of pain and danger. It is, 
indeed, true, that many terrible objects are highly sublime ; 
and that grandeur does not refuse an alliance with the idea 
of danger. But the sublime does not consist wholly in 
modes of danger, or of pain. In many grand objects, there 
is not the smallest coincidence with terror ; as in the mag- 
nificent prospect of wide extended plains, and of the starry 
firmament ; or in the moral dispositibns and sentiments, 
which we contemplate with high admiration. In many 
painful and terrible objects also, there is evidently no sort 
of grandeur. The amputation of a limb, or the bite of 
a sn4ke, are exceedingly terrible ; but 'are destitute of all 
claim whatever, to sublimity. Mighty force or power, per- 
haps, whether attended by terror or not, whether employed 
in protecting or in alarming us, has a better title, than any 
thing that has yet been mentioned, to be considered the fun- 
damental quality of the sublime. There appears to be no 
sublime object, into the idea of which, strength and force, 
either enter not directly, or with which they are not inti- 
mately connected, in conducting our thoughts to some 
aitonishing power, as concerned in the production of the 
object. ^ 
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What US, Mr. Burke's theory; and what is "remarked of iti What 
has a hetter title than any thing that has yet been mentioned, to be con- 
sidered the fundamental quality of the sublime ; and why 'i 
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"- LECTURE rv. 

THE SUBLIME IN WRITING. 

Having treated of grandeur or sublimity in external 
objects, the way seems now to be cleared, for treating, with 
more advantage, of the descriptions of such objects; or, of 
what is called the sublime in writing. 

The true sense of the sublime in composition is, undoubt- 
edly, such a description of objects, or exhibition of senti- 
ments, which are, in themselves, of a sublime nature, as 
shall give us strong impressions of them. Its foundation 
must always be laid in the nature of the object described. 
Unless it be such an object as, if presented to our eyes, if 
exhibited to us in reality, would raise ideas of that elevditing, 
that awful and magnificent kind, which we call sublime ; the 
description, however finely drawn, is not entitled to come 
under this class. This excludes all objects that are merely 
beautiful, gay, or elegant. Besides, the object must not 
only be, in itself, sublime, but it must be set before us in 
such a light as is most proper to give us a clear and full^ 
impression of it ; it must be described with strength, with 
conciseness, and simplicity. This depends, chiefly, upon 
the lively impression which the poet, or orator, has of the 
subject which he exhibits ; and upon his being deeply 
aflfected, and warmed, by the sublime idea which he would 
convey. If his own feelings be languid, he can never 
inspire us with any strong emotion. Instances, which are 
extremely necessary on this subject, will clearly show the 
importance of these requisites. 

It is, generally speaking, among the most 'ancient authors, 
that we are to look for the most striking instances of the 
sublime. The early ages of the world, and the rude un- - 
cultivated state of society, appear to have been peculiarly 

Having treated of grandeur, or sublimity in external objects, for what 
does the way now seem cleared 1 What is the true sense of the sublime 
in composition: and where must its foundation always be laid 1 That the 




jKMi:]; n!id if his own feelings be languid, what will follow 1 Among 
what .'(utliors are v.'e to look for tlio most striking instances of the sublime ; 
and why "? 
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fiivorable to the strong emotions of sublimity. The genius 
of mankind was then very prone to admiration and astonish- 
ment. Meeting continually with new and strange objects, 
their imagination was kept glowing, and their passions were 
raised to the utmost. They thought and expressed them- 
selves boldly, and without restraint. In the progress of 
society, the genius and manners of men have undergone a 
change more &vorable to accuracy, than to strength or 
sublimity. 

Of all writings, ancient or modern, the Sacred Scriptures 
afibrd us the highest instances of the sublime. The descrip- 
tions of the Deity, in them, are wonderfully noble — both 
from the grandeur of the object, and the manner of repre- 
senting it. What an assemblage, for instance, of awful 
and sublime ideas is presented to us, in that passage of the 
XVIIIth Psalm, where an appearance of the Almighty is 
described : *' In my distress I called upon the Lord : he 
heard my voice out of his temple, and my cry came before 
him. Tnen, the earth shook and trembled ; the foundations 
also of the hills were moved ; because he was wroth. He 
bowed the heavens, and came down, and darkness was under 
his feet ; and he did ride upon a Cherub, and did fly ; yea, 
he did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness 
his secret place ; his pavilion round about him were dark 
waters, and thick clouds of the sky." Here, the circum- 
stances of darkness and terror, are applied with great 
• propriety and success, for heightening the sublime. The 
noted instance given by Longinus, from Moses, " God said, 
let there be light ; and there was light," belongs to the true 
sublime ; and the sublimity of it arises from the strong con- 
ception it gives, of an exertion of power, producing its 
effeot with the utmost speed and facility. A thought of the 
same kind is magnificently amplified in the 24th, 27th, and 
28th verses of the LXIVth chapter of Isaiah. 

Homer is a poet, who, in all ages, and by all critics, has 



To what was the genius of mankind then prone ; and what follows ? 
In the progress of society, what change have the genius and manners 
of men undergone 1 Of all writing, which affords us the highest instances 
€^ the sublime ] and of the descriptions of the Deity in them, what is 
observed'? Repeat the passage from the XVIIIth Psalm, illustrative of this 
remark ; and of it what is observed 1 What instance is given by Longi- 
nus, from Moses ; and from what does its sublimity arise 1 Where is a 
thought of the same kind magnificently amplified i What is observed of 
Homer ; and to what is he indebted for his^ sublimity 1 
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been greatly admired for his sublimity; and he is much 
indebted for it, to that native and unaffected simplicity which 
characterizes his manner. His description of hosts en- 
gaging ; the animation, the fire, and rapidity which he 
throws into his battles, present to every reader of the Iliad, 
frequent instances of sublime writing. His introduction of the 
gods, tends oflen to heighten, in a high degree, the majesty 
of his warlike scenes. In the XXth book, where all the 
gods take part in the engagement, according as they severally 
favor either the Grecians or the Trojans, the poet's genius 
is signally displayed, and the description rises into the most 
awful magnificence. All nature seems to be in commotion. 
Jupiter thunders in the heavens ; Neptune strikes the earth 
with his trident ; the ships, the city, and the mountains 
shake ; the earth trembles to its centre ; Pluto starts from 
his throne, in dread, lest the secrets of the infernal regions 
should be laid open to the view of mortals. The following 
is Mr. Pope's translation of the passage alluded to ; which, 
though, perhaps, inferior to the original, is yet highly ani- 
mated and sublime. 

But when the powers descending swell'd the figiit, 
Then tumult rose, fierce rage, and pale affright : 
Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 
As now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mare, hov'ring o'er his Troy, his terror shrouds 
In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds ; 
Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours, 
With voice divine, from Illion's topmost towers- 
Above, the sire of gods his thunder rolls. 
And peals on peals redoubled, rend the poles ; 
Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid ground, 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 
Through all her summits tremble Ida's woods. 
And from their sources boil her hundred floods : 
Trov's turrets totter on the rocking plain. 
And the toss'd navies beat the heavmg main. 
Deep in the dismal region of the deac^ 
The infernal monarch reared his horrid head, 

Leap'd from Iris throne, lest Neptune's arm should lay ; 

His dark dominions open to the day ; 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful e'^ to god's. 
Such wars the immortals wage ; such norror's rend 
The world's vast concave, when the gods contend. 



What present, to every^jreadcr of the Iliad, frequent instances of sublime 
writing 1 What is observed of his introduction of the gods ; and of the 
passajre from the XXth. book what is remarked 1 Repeat Mr. Pope*9 
translation of it. 
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The works of Ossian abound with examples of the sublime. 
The SLibiects of which that author treats, and the manner in 
which he writes, are particularly favorable to it. He 
possesses all the plain and venerable- manner of the ancient 
times. He deals in no superfluous or gaudy ornaments ; 
but throws forth his images with a rapid conciseness, which 
enables them to strike the mind with the greatest force. 
Among poets of more polished times we are to look for 
the graces of correct writing, for just proportion of parts, 
and skilfully conducted narratives. But amidst the rude 
scenes of nature and of society, such as Ossian describes ; 
amidst rocks and torrents, and whirlwinds and battles, 
dwells the sublime ; and naturally associates itself with that 
g^rave and solemn spirit which distinguishes the author of 
FingaL 

These instances have been produced, in order to show how 
essential conciseness and simplicity are to sublime writing. 
Simplicity is properly opposed to studied and profuse orna- 
ment ; and conciseness to superfluous expression. Why a 
defect, either in conciseness or simplicity, is peculiarly hurt- 
ful to the sublime, may be easily seen. The emotion ex- 
cited in the mind by some great or noble object, raises it 
considerably above its common pitch. A sort of enthusiasm 
is produced extremely agreeable while it lasts ; but from which 
the mind is tending every moment to fall into its ordinary 
tone. When an author, therefore, has brought us, or is 
attempting to bring us into this state ; if he multiplies words 
unnecessarily, if he decks the sublime object on all sides with 
glittering ornaments ; nay, if he throws in anyone decoration 
which falls, in the least, below the principal image, that mo- 
ment he altars the key ; he relaxes the tension of the mind ; 
the strength of the feeling is emasculated ; the beautiful may 
remain, but the sublime is gone. Homer's description of 
the nod of Jupiter, as shaking the heavens, has been admired 
in all ages, as highly sublime. Literally translated, it runs 
thus : " He spoke, and bending his sable brows, gave the 
awful nod ; while he shook the celestial locks of his immor- 
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What is observed of the works of Ossian ; and why arc they so sublime 'i 
For what are we to look among poets of more modern times : but wh«te 
dwells the sublime, and with what does it naturally associate itself 1 Why 
have these instances been produced ; and to what are they resijectivcly 
opposed'? Why is a defect in either, peculiarly hurtful to the sublime ? 
What is remarked of Homer's description of the nod of Jupiter j and how 
is it literally translated 1 
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tal head, all' Olympus was shaken.*' The following is Mr. 
Pope's translation : 

He spoke : and awful bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
llie stamp of fate, and sanction of a rod. 
Hiffh heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to its centre shook. 

The image is spread out, and attempted to be beautified ; 
but it is, in reality, weakened. The third line — " The stamp 
of fate, and sanction of a god," is merely expletive, ana 
introduced for no other reason than to fill up the rhyme ; 
for it interrupts the description and clogs the image. For 
the same reason, Jupiter is represented as shaking his locks 
before he gives the nod ; — " Shakes his ambrosial curls and 
gives the nod ;". which is trifling and insignificant : whereas, 
m the original, the hair of his head shaken, is the effect of 
his nod, and makes a happy picturesque circumstance in the 
description. 

The boldness, freedom, and variety, of our blank verse, 
is infinitely more favorable than rhyme, to all kinds of 
sublime poetry. The fullest proof of this is afibrded by 
Milton — an author, whose genius led him eminently to the 
sublime. The whole first and second books of Paradise 
Lost, are continued instances of it. Take only, for an 
example, the following noted description of Satan, afler his 
fall, appearing at the head of the infernal host : 



He, above the rest. 



In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 
Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined; and the excess 
Of glory obscur'd : as when the sim new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim e^^lipae, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken'd so^ yet shone 
Above them all th' archangel. 

Here concur a variety of sources of the sublime : the 
principal object eminently great ; a high superior nature, 

••• ^ ' ... I I 

What is Mr. Pope's translation; what is observed of it : and why? 
Of our blank verse what is observed ? By whom is the fttllest proof <^ 
this offered; and of his genius, what is remarked! What books ara 
continued instances of this ; and what example is given 1 Of this passage 
what is remarked 1 
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fallen indeed, but erecting itself against distress; the 
'grandeur of the principal object heightened, by associating 
it with so noble an idea as that of the sun suffering an 
eclipse ; this picture shaded with all those images of change 
and trouble, of darkness and terror, which coincide so finely 
with the sublimp emotion ; and the whole expressed in a 
style and versification, easy, natural, and simple, but mag- 
nificent. 

Besides simplicity and conciseness, strength, also, is 
essentially necessary to sublime writing. The strength of 
description arises, in a great measure, from a simple concise- 
ness ; but it also implies something more ; namely, a proper 
choice of circumstances in the description, so as to exhibit 
the object in its full and most striking point of view. For 
every object has several faces, so to speak, by which it 
may be presented to us, according to the circumstances with 
which we surround it ; and it will appear eminently sublime, 
or not, in proportion as all these circumstances are happily 
chosen, and of a sublime kind. In this the great art of the 
writer consists ; and it is, indeed, the principal difficulty of 
sublime description. If the description be too general, and 
divested of circumstances, the object appears in a faint light ; 
and makes either a feeble impression, or no impression at all, 
on the reader. At the same time, if any trivial or improper 
circumstances are mingled, the whole is degraded. 

The nature of the emotion aimed at in sublime descrip- 
tion, is such, as to admit of no mediocrity, and cannot subsist 
in a middle state ; but must either highly transport us, or, if. 
unsuccessful in the execution, leave us greatly disappointed 
and displeased. We attempt to rise along with the writer ; 
the imagination is awakened, and put upon the stretch ; but 
it requires to be supported ; and if, in the midst of its efforts, 
you desert it unexpectedly, down it comes with a painful 
«hock. When Milton, in his battle of the angels, describes 
them as tearing up the mountains, and throwing them at one 
another ; there are, in his description, as Mr. Addison 
has observed, no circumstances but what are properly sub- 
lime: 



Besides simplicity and conciseness, what, also, is essential to PiiWime 
iBTTiting; and irom what does it arise! Why is this the case ? Yv'.'iy is 
this the principal difficulty of sublime description '? Of the nature of (iie 
emotion aimed at in sublime description what is ohsprved ; rni why ? 
How is this remark illustrated from Milton's batLlccfiho aij;i<'L' '^ 
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" From their foundationa looe'ning to and f ro^ 

They pluck'd the seated hills, with all their 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the shaggy tops 



They pluck'd the seated hills, with all their load^ 

jksj waters, woods ; and by th( 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. 



This idea of the giants throwing the mountains, which is 
in itself so grand, is rendered, by Claudian, burlesque and 
ridiculous ; by the single circumstance, of one of his giants 
with the mountain Ida upon his shoulders, and a river winch 
flowed from the mountain, running down along the giant's 
back, as he held it up in that posture. In Virgil's descrip- 
tion of mount ^tna, there is an inaccuracy of the same 
kind. After several magnificent images, the poet conclude3 
with representing the mountain as '^ belching up its bowels 
with a groan ;" which, by likening the mountain to a sick 
V- or drunken person, degrades the majesty of the description. 

Such instances show how much the sublime depends upon 

a just selection of circumstances ; and with how great care 

' every circumstance must be avoided, which, by bordering in 

the least upon the mean, or even upon the gay or trifling, 

alters the tone of the emotion. 

If it shall now be inquired, what are the proper sources of 
the sublime, we answer, that they are to be found every where 
in nature. It is not by hunting after tropes, and figures, 
and rhetorical assistance, that we can expect to produce it ; 
for it stands clear, for the most part, of these labored refine- 
ments of art. It must come unsought, if it comes at all ; and 
be the natural offspring of a strong imagination. 

What is commonly called the sublime style, is, for the 
most part, a very bad one ; and has no relation, whatever, 
to the real sublime. Persons are apt to imagine, that magni- 
ficent words, accumulated epithets, and a certain swelling 
kind of expression, by rising above what is usual or vulgar, 
'/ contributes to, or even forms the sublime : but nothing, in 
reality, is more false. In genuine instances of sublime 
writing, nothing of this kind appears. ** God said, let there 
be light; and there was light." This is striking and 

- . 

Repeat the passage. By whom is this idea rendered burlesque and ridicu- 
lous ; and in what way ? What inaccuracy of the same kind is found in 
Vir^'s description of mount JKtn&l "Vv hat do such instances show ? 
Where are the proper sources of the sublime to be found ; and how is 
this illustrated 1 Of what is commonly called a sublime style, what i»' 
observed 1 What arc writers apt to imagine ; why is this fiilse, and what 
illustration follows 1 In ail good writing, where docs tlie aab!iiiio, ui 
general) lie; and wliat j^llowtl 
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sublime. But put it into what is commonly called the sub* 
lime style : " The Sovereign Arbiter of nature, by the potent 
energy of a single word, commanded the light to exist ;'* 
and, as has been well observed, the style indeed is raised, 
but the thought is fallen. In general it may be observed^ 
that, in all good writing, the 8ublim6 lies in the thought, not 
in the expression ; and when the thought is truly noble, it 
will, for the most part, clothe itself in a native dignity of 
language. 

The faults opposite to the sublime are chiefly two : the 
fngid and the bombast. The frigid consists, in degrading 
an object or sentiment, which is sublime in itself, by mean 
conception of it ; or by a weak, low, and childish description 
of it. This betrays entire absence, or at least, great poverty 
of genius. Of this there are abundance of examples, 
and these commented upon with much humor, in the Treatise 
on the Art of Sinking, by Dean Swifi. The bombast lies, 
in forcing an ordinary or trivial object out of its rank, and 
endeavoring to raise it into the sublime ; or, in attempting 
to exalt a sublime object beyond all natural and reasonable 
bounds. Into this error, which is but too common, writers 
of genius may sometimes fall, by unluckily losing sight of 
the true point of the sublime. This is also called fustian or 
rant ; and Dryden and Lee, in their tragedies, abound with it. 

We have treated thus fUlly of the sublime, because it is 
so capital an excellency in nne writing^, and because clear 
and precise ideas on this head, are seldom to be met with in 
critical writers. 



What are the feults opposite to the tablime 1 In what does the frijrid 
oonsbt; and what does it betray 7 Of these what is remarked 1 In 
what does the bombast lie 1 How mav writers of ffenius sometimes fidl 
into this error ? What is this also caUed ; and who abound wiih it ? 
Why have we treated thus fully of the sublime 1 
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LECTURE V: 

BEAUTY AND OTHER PLEASURES OF TASTE 

Beauty, next to sublimity, affords, beyond doubt, the highest 
pleasure to the imagination. The emotion which it raises, 
may be easily distinguished from that of sublimity. It is of 
a calmer kind ; more gentle and soothing ; does not elevate 
the mind so much, but produces an agreeable serenity. 
Sublimity raises a feeling, too violent to be lasting ; the 
pleasure arising from beauty admits of longer continuance. 
It extends, also, to a much greater variety of objects than 
sublimity ; to a variety indeed so great, that the feeling? 
which beautiful objects produce, differ considerably, not in 
degree only, but also in kind, from one another. Hence, 
no word in the language is used with less discrimination ' 
than beauty. It is applied to almost every external object 
that pleases the eye or the ear ; to a great number of the 
graces of writing ; to many dispositions of the mind ; and^ 
even to several objects of mere abstract science. We talk 
currently of a beautiful tree or flower ; a beautiful poem ; 
a beautiful character ; and, a beautiful theorem in mathe- 
matics. 

Hence, we may easily perceive, that among so great a 
variety of objects, to find out some one quality in which they 
all agree, and which is the foundation of that agreeable 
sensation which they all raise, must be a very difficult, if not 
a vain attempt. Hypotheses, however, have been framed by 
ingenious men, for ascertaining the fundamental quality of 
beauty in all objects. In particular, uniformity amidst 
variety, has been insisted on as the fundamental quality. 
This, however, will not apply to color or motion ; nor will 
It apply to all figured objects, since some please which have 
very little variety, and others, which are various to a degree 
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How may the emotion which beauty raises, he distinguished from that 
Liblimity 1 Of the variety of objects to which beauty extends, what is 
remarked '? Hence, to what is it apx)lied ; and of what do we currently 
talk 1 What must, consequently, among so great a variety of objects, be 
a very difficult task '? For what have hypotheses been framed ; and what 
has been insisted on, as its fundamental quality 1 To what, however, 
will not this apply j and why 1 
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of intricacy. Laying systems, therefore, aside, we shall 
five an enumeration of several of those classes of objects 
m which beauty most remarkably appears ; and point out, 
as &r as possible, the separate principles of beauty in each 
of them. 

Color affords, perhaps, the simplest instance of beauty. 
Here, neither variety, nor uniformity, nor any other assign- 
able principle, can be considered as its foundation. We can 
refer it to no other cause but the structure of the eye, which 
determines us to receive certain modifications of tne rays of 
light with more pleasure than others. Association of ideas, 
it is probable, however, has some influence. Green, for 
instance, may appear more beautiful, by being connected in 
our ideas with rural scenesj and prospects ; white, with 
innocence ; blue, with the serenity of the sky. Independent 
of associations of this kind, all that we can farther observe 
respecting colors is, that those chosen for beauty are, gene« 
rally, delicate, rather than glaring. Such are the feathers of 
several kinds of birds, the leaves of flowers, and the fine 
Tariation of colors exhibited by the sky at the rising and 
setting of the sun. 

From color we proceed to figure, which opens to us forms 
of beauty more complex and diversified. Regularity first 
occurs to be noticed as a source of beauty. By a regular 
figure, is meant, one which we perceive to be formed accord- 
ing to some certain rule, and not lefl arbitrary or loose in 
the construction of its parts. Thus a circle, a square, or a 
triangle, pleases the eye, by its regularity, as a beautiful 
figure : yet a certain gracenil variety is perceived to be a 
much more powerful principle of beauty. Regularity ap- 
pears beautiful to us, chiefly, if not solely, because it suggests 
the ideas of fitness, propriety, and use, which have always a 
more intimate connection with orderly and proportionate 
forms, than with those which appear not constructed accord- 
ing to any certain rule. Nature, who is, doubtless, the most 

Laying systems, therefore, aside, what is proposed to be donel 'What, 
perhaps, affords the simplest instance of beauty ; and of it, what is ob- 
served ? What, perhaps, has some influence ; and what illustrations are 
given 1 Independent of such associations, what only can we farther ob- 
serve; and what instances are mentioned 1 From color, to what do we 
proceed ; and of its beauty what b observed ? What first occurs to be 
noticed as a source of beauty ; by it what is meant ; and what are the 
examples 1 Why does regularity appear beautiful ; and of those qualities 
what IS remarked 1 From the course that natuzef jpursues in this respect, 
what ilkutraliDa uk^ivea 'i 
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graceful artist, hath, in all her ornamental works, pnrsueii 
variety with an apparent neglect of regularity. Cabinetsv 
doors, and windows, are made after a regular form, in cubea 
and parallelograms, with exact proportion of parts, and by 
being so formed they please the eye : for this gt>od reason, 
that, being works of use, they are, by such figures, the better 
suited to the ends for which tney were designed. But plant% 
flowers, and leaves, are full of variety and divcrsityr A 
straight canal is an insi{Hd figure, in comparison of the 
meanders of rivers. Cones and pyramids are beautiful ; 
but trees growing in their natural wildness, are infinitely 
more beautiful than when trimmed into pyramids and cones. 
The apartments of a house must be regular in their dispo* 
tition, for the convenience of its inhabitants ; but a garden 
which is designed merely for beauty, would be extremely 
disgusting, if it had as much uniformity and order in its 
parts as a dwelling-house. 

Motion furnishes another source of beauty, distinct from 
figure. Motion,, of itself, is pleasing ; and bodies in motion^ 
are universally preferred to those at rest. It is, however^ 
gentle niotion only, that belongs to the beautiful ; for when 
it is very swift, or very forcible, such as that of a torrent, it » 
partakes of the sublime* The motion of a bird gliding- 
through the air, is extremely beautiful ; but the swiftness 
with which lightning darts through the heavens, is mag- 
nificent and astonishing. And here, it is proper to observe, 
that the sensations of sublime and beautiful, are not always 
distinguished by very distant boundaries ; but are capable, 
in many instanceSi, of approaching towards each other. 
Thus, a smooth running stream, is one of the most beautiful 
objects in nature : as it swells gradually into a great river, 
the beautiful, by degrees, is lost in the sublime. A young 
tree is a beautiful object; a spreading ancient oak, is a 
venerable and grand one. The calmness of a fine morning 
is beautiful ; the universal stillness of the evening is highly 
sublinie. But to return to the beauty of motion ; it will 

How are cabinets, doors, and windows, made ; and wh>- do they please t 
But what are full of diversity and variety 1 How is this subject farther 
iflustrated firom a straight canal, cones, and pyramids, the apartments of a 
house, and a garden 1 What furnishes another source of beauty, distinct 
iirom figure ; and of it, what is remarked 1 What motion, only, belongs 
to thebeautiful; and whyl How is this remark illustrated 1 Here, 
what is it proper to observe ; and what illustrations follow '? But to return 
to the beauty of motion, what will generally hold true j and what instance Ir 
mentioned. 
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be found to hold, very generally, that motion ia a stiai.ght 
iine is not so beautiful as in a waving direction ; and motion 
upwards is also, generally, more agreeable than motion 
downwards. The easy •curling motion of flame and smoke, 
i« an object singularly agreeable. Mr. Hogarth observes, 
very ingeniously, that all the common and necessary motions 
for the business of life, are performed by men in straight or 
plain lines ; but that all the graceful and ornamental move- 
ments are made in waving lines — an observation worthy of 
the attention of those who study the grace of gesture and 
miction. 

Though color, figure, and motion, are separate princi- 
ples of beauty ; yet in many beauti^l objects they all meet, 
and render the beauty both greater and more complex. 
Thus, in flowers, trees, and animals, we are entertained, at 
once, with the delicacy of the color, with the gracefulness of 
the figure, and sometimes also with the motion of the object. 
Perhaps the most complete assemblage of beautiful objects 
that can any where be founds is presented by a rich natural 
landscape, where there is a sufficient variety of objects — 
fields m verdure, scattered trees and flowers, running water, 
afid animals grazing. If to these be joined some of the pro- 
ductions of art, which suit such a scene ; as a bridge with 
arches over a river, smoke rising from cottages in the midst 
of trees, and the distant view of a fine building seen by the 
rising sun ; we then enjoy, in the highest perfection, that 
gay, cheerful, and placid sensation which characterizes 
beauty. 

The beauty of the human countenance is more complex 
than any that we have yet considered. It includes the 
l)eauty of color, arising from the delicate shades of the com- 
plexion ; and the beauty of figure, arising firom the lines 
which form the different features of the face. But the chief 
beauty of the countenance depends upon a mysterious ex- 
pression, which it conveys, of the qualities of the mind ; of 
good sense, or good humor ; of sprightliness, candor, benevo- 

What has Mr. Hogarth very ingeniously observed ; and of this obser- 
vation what is remarked 1 When color, figure, and motion, all meet in the 
flsme object, what is th«^ir effect 1 Thtss, in florwers, trees, and animals, 
with what are we entertained at the same time 7 By what is the most 
•complete assemblage of beautiful objects that can any where be found, pre- 
«ented ; and how may its beauty be rendered perfect 1 Of the beauty of 
the human countenance what is remarked ; and what does it iuduoe I 
Bist upon what does its chief beauty depend 1 
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lence, sensibility, or other amiable dispositions. How it 
comes to pass that a certain conformation of features, 19 
connected in our idea with certain moral qualities, belongs 
not to us now to inquire ; but the fact is certain, that what 
gives the human countenance its most distinguishing beauty, 
is what is called its expression ; or an image, which it is 
conceived to show of internal moral dispositions. 

It may also be observed, that there are certain qualities of 
the mind, which, whether expressed in the countenance, or 
by words, or by actions, always raise in us a feeling similar 
to that of beauty. There are two great classes of moral 
qualities ; one is of the high and the grave virtues, which 
require extraordinary efforts, and turn upon dangers and 
sufferings ; as heroism, magnanimity, contempt of pleasures, 
and contempt of death. These excite, in the spectator, an 
emotion of sublimity and grandeur. The other class is 
chiefly of the social virtues, and such as are of a softer and 
gentler kind ; as compassion, mildness, friendship, and 
generosity. These excite, in the beholder, a sensation of 
pleasure, so nearly allied to that excited by beautiful exter- 
nal objects, that, though of a more dignified nature, it may, 
without impropriety, be classed under the same head. 

Having mentioned so many different species of beauty, it 
now only remains to take notice of beauty as it is applied to 
writing or discourse. In its proper and appropriate sense, 
beauty of writing characterizes a particular manner, and 
signifies a certain grace and amenity in the turn either of 
style or sentiment, for which some authors have been pecu- 
liarly distinguished. In this sense, it denotes a manner 
neither remarkably sublime, nor vehemently passionate, nor 
uncommonly sparkling ; but such as raises in the reader 
an emotion of the gentle, placid kind, similar to that which 
is raised by the contemplation of beautiful objects in nature ; 
which neither lifts the mind very high, nor agitates it very 
much, but diffuses over the imagination an agreeable and 
pleasing serenity. Mr. Addison is a writer altogether of 
this character ; and is one of the most proper examples that 

What belongs not to us now to inquire ; but what is pertain ? Of 
certain qualities of the mind, what may also be observed 1 What are the 
two great classes of moral qualities ; and what emotion do they respectively 
excite 1 Having mentioned so many species of beauty, what only remains 
to be noticed 1 In its proper and appropriate sense, what does beauty of 
writing signify ; and in this sense what manner does it denote 7 Who arc 
writers of this character \ and what is remarked of them 1 
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can be given of it. Fenelon, the author of the Adventures 
of Telemachus, may be riven as toother example. Virgil, 
too, though very capable of rising on occasions * into the 
sublime, yet, in his general manner, is distinguished by the 
character of beauty and grace, rather than of sublimity*! 
Among orators, Cicero has more of the beautiful than I^- 
mosthenes, whose genius led him wholly towards vehemence 
and strength. 

Thus much it is necessary to have said upon the subject 
of beauty ; since, next to sublimity, it is the most copious 
source of the pleasures of taste. But it is not by appearing 
under the forms of the sublime or beautiful only, that objects 
delight the imagination. They likewise derive their power 
of giving it plelsure from several other princioles. 

Novelty, for instance, has been mentioned by Mr. Addi- 
son, and by every other writer on this subject. An object 
which has no merit to recommend it, except its beinsf un- 
common or new, by means of this quality alone, produces 
in the mind a vivid and an agreeable emotion. Hence, that 
passion of curiosity which prevails so generally among 
mankind. Objects and ideas which have been long familiar, 
make too &int an impression to give an agreeable exercise 
to our Acuities. New and strange objects rouse the mind 
from its dormant state, by giving it a sudden and pleasing 
impulse. Hence, in a great measure, the entertainment 
afiorded up by fiction and romance. The emotion raised by 
novelty is of a more lively and pungent nature, than that 
produced by beauty ; but much shorter in its continuance. 
For, if the object has in itself no charms to hold our atten- 
tion, the shining gloss thrown upon it by novelty soon wears 
off. 

Besides novelty, imitation is another source of pleasure 
to taste. This gives rise to what Mr. Addison terms, the 
secondary pleasures of imagination ; which form, doubtless, 
a very extensive class. For all imitation conveys some 
pleasure to the mind ; not only the imitation of beautiful or 

Why IB it necefsary to have said thus much upon heaoty ; hot what fol- 
lows 1 What has been mentioned by Mr. Addison, as am>rding pleasuie 
to the imagination I An object of what sort wUi produce an agreeable 
emotion in the mind ; and hence what passion prevaibl Of objects and 
ideas that have been long ^miliar, what is remarked ; what efiect do new 
and strange objects produce ; and hence what follows 1 Of the emotion 
raised by novelty, what is observed ; and why 1 Besides novelty, what k 
another source of pleasure to taste 1 This gives rise to what ; and why 
^ they form a very extensive class. 
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sublime objects, by recalling the original ideas of beauty or 
grandeur which, such objects themselves exhibit ; but even 
objects which have neither beauty nor grandeur ; nay, some 
which are terrible or deformed, please us in a secondary, 
or represented view. 

The pleasures of melody and harmony belong also to 
taste. There is no agreeable sensation we receive either 
from beauty or sublimity, but what is capable of being 
heightened by the power of musical sound. Hence the 
charm of poetical numbers, and even the more concealed and 
looser tneasure of prose. Wit, humor, and ridicule, like- 
wise open a variety of pleasures to taste, quite distii^ct from 
any that has yet been considered. 

At present it is not necessary to pursue the subject of the 
pleasures of taste any farther. We have opened some of the 
general principles ; it is time now to apply them to our chief 
subject. If the question be asked, to what class of those 
pleasures of taste which have been enumerated, that pleasure 
is to be referred which we receive from poetry, eloquence, 
or fine writing ; the answer i^s, not to any one, but to them 
all. This singular advantage writing and discourse pos- 
sess, that they encompass so large and fruitful a field on 
all sides, and have power to exhibit in great perfection, not a 
single set of objects only, but almost the whole of those which 
give pleasure to taste and imagination ; whether that plea- 
sure arise from sublimity, from beauty in its various forms, 
from moral sentiments, from novelty, from harmony, or from 
wit, humor, and ridicule. To whichsoever of these the 
peculiar bent of the person's taste lies, from some writer or 
other, he has it always in his power to receive the gratifi- 
cation of it. 

It has been usual among critical writers, to treat of dis- 
course as the chief of all the imitative arts. They compare 
it with painting and with sculpture, and, in many respects, 
prefer it justly to them. But it must be observed, that 

How does it appear that the pleasures of melody and harmony belong 
also to taste ; and hence what follows 1 Of wit, humor, and ridicule, 
what is remarked 1 As we have now opened some of the principles of the 
pleasures of taste, what is it time to do? If the question be asked to what 
class of those pleasures of taste which we have been enumerating b to be 
referred, the pleasure which we receive from poetry, &c., what answer is to 
be given 1 What singular advantage do writing and discourse possess 1 
How has it been usual among critical writers to treat of discourse ; and 
to what do they compare it 1 But what must be observed, and how is thi» 
illustrated ? 
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imitation and description differ considerably in their nature 
from each other. Words have no natural resemblance to 
the ideas or objects which they are employed to signify ; 

'but a statue or a picture has a natural likeness to the original. 
Hence, to describe a thing is to tell what it is ; but to imitate 
It, is to show what it is. 

As far, however, as the poet introduces into his work per- 
sons really speaking, ai)d by the words which he puts into 
their mouths, represents the conversation which they might 
be supposed to hold ; so far his art may more accurately be 
called imitative ; and this is the case in all dramatic com- 

. positions. But in narrative or descriptive works, it can, with 
no propriety, be called so. Who, for instance, would call 
YirgiPs description of a tempest, in the first ^iniad, an 
imitation of a storm ! Should we hear of the imitation of a 
battle, we would naturally think of some mock fight, or 
representation of a battle on the stage, but would never appre- 
hend that it meant one of Homer's descriptions in the Iliad. 
It must be admitted, at the same time, that imitation and 
description agree in their principal effect, of recalling, by 
external signs, the ideas of things which we do not see. 
But though in this they coincide, yet it should not be for« 
gotten, that the terms themselves are not synonymous-«-that 
they impart different means for effecting the same end ; and, 
of course, make difi!crent impressions on the mind. 

Hence, what is the difTeieiice between describing a thing, and telling 
what it is 1 How far may the poet's art be said to be imitative ; and in 
what compositions is this the case 1 How is the remark illustrated, that it 
18 not so in descriptive works ; but what must, at the same time, be 
admitted 1 But though in this they coincide, yet what should not ba 
fargaUtenl 
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LECTURE VI. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 

Language, which is the foundati($n of all eloquencci 
signifies, in general, the expression of our ideas by certain 
articulate sounds, which are used as the signs of those ideas. 
The connection between words and ideas may, in general, 
be considered as arbitrary and conventional, owing to the 
agreement of men among themselves ; the clear proof of 
which is, that different nations have different languages, or 
a different set of articulate sounds, which they have chosen 
for communicating their ideas. 

This artificial method of communicating thought, we now 
behold carried to the highest perfection. Language is be- 
come a vehicle i)y which the most delicate and refined 
emotions of one mind can be transmitted, or transfused into 
another. Not only are names given to all objects around us, 
by which means an easy and speedy intercourse is carried on 
for providing the necessaries of life, but all the relations and 
differences among these objects are minutely marked, the 
invisible sentiments of the mind are described, the most 
abstract notions and* conceptions are rendered intelligible; 
and all the ideas which science can discover, or imagination 
create, are known by their proper names. Nay, language 
has been carried so Kir as to be made an instrument of the 
most refined luxury. Not resting in mere perspicuity, we 
require ornament also ; not satisfied with having the con- 
ceptions of others made known to us, we make a ferther 
demand, to have them so decked and adorned as to entertain 
our fancy ; and this demand it is foimd very possible to 
gratify. 

But in order to form an adequate idea of the origin of Ian- 
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What does language signify 1 Why may the connection between words 
and ideas be considered arbitrary and convention^ ; and of this, what is a 
clear proof 1 In what state do we now behold this artificial method of 
communication ; and what is language become 1 How is this remark illus- 
trated '? How does it appear that language has been carried so far as to 
be made an instrument of the most refined hixury 1 But in order to form 
an adequate idea of the origin of language, what is necessary ; and at 
that time, in what condition wore mankind ? 
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gnage, it is necessary to contemplate the circumstances of 
mankind in their earliest and rudest state. They were then 
a wandering, scattered race ; no society among them except 
&unilies ; and the family society, too, very imperfect, as their 
method of living by hunting and pasturage must have sepa- 
rated them frequently from one another. In this situation, 
when so much divided, and their intercourse so rare, how 
could any one set of sounds, or words, be generally agreed 
on as the signs of their ideas ? Supposing that a few, whom 
chance or necessity threw together, agreed, by some means, 
upon certain signs ; yet by what authority could these bo 
propagated among other tribes, or families, so as to spread 
and grow up into a language ? One would think, that in 
order for any language to Rx and extend itself, men must 
have been previously gathered together in considerable 
numbers ; society must have been already far advanced ; 
and yet, on the other hand, there seems to have been an 
absolute necessity for speech, previous to the formation of 
society. For by what bond could any multitude of men be 
kept together, or be made to join in the prosecution of any 
common interest, until, by the assistance of speech, they 
could communicate their wants and intentions to one another ? 
So that, either how society could subsist previous to lan- 
guage, or how words could rise into a language, previous 
to the formation of society, seem to be points attended with 
equal difficulty. And when we consider farther, that curious 
analogy which prevails in the construction of almost all 
languages, and that deep and subtle logic on which they are 
founded, difficulties increase so much upon us, on all hands, 
that there seems to be no small reason for referring the origin 
of all languages to divine teaching, or inspiration. But sup- 
posing language to have had a divine origin, we cannot, 
nowever, suppose, that a perfect system of it was at once 
given t-o man. It is much more natural to think, that God 
taught our first parents such language only, as suited their 
present occasions ; leaving them, as he did in other things, 
to enlarge and improve it as their future necessities should 

la this situation, what would be impossible ; and what supposition fol* 
lows 1 In order for any language to fix and extend itself, what must have 
been done ; and yet, on tli^ other hand, what is remarked ; and why 7 
What points, consequently, seem to be attended with equal difficulty 7 
What mrther consideration induces us to refer the ori^rin of all languages 
to divine inspiration 1 But, allowing ^at language liad a divine origini 
what can we not suppose ; and what is much more natural 1 
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require. Consequently, those first rudiments of speech 
must have been poor and narrow ; and we are at full liberty 
to inquire in what manner, and by what steps, language 
advanced to the state in which we now find it. 

If we should suppose a period before any words were 
invented or known, it is clear that men could nave no other 
method of communicating, to others, what they felt, than by 
the cries of passion, accompanied with such motions and 
gestures as were farther expressive of passion. These, 
indeed, are the only signs wnich nature teaches all men, 
and which are understood by all. One who saw another 
going into some place where he himself had been frightened, 
or exposed to danger, and who sought to warn his neighbor 
of the danger, could contrive no other method of doing so, 
than by uttering those cries, and making those gestures, 
which are the signs of fear : just as two men, at this day, 
would endeavor to make themselves be understood by each 
other, who should be thrown together on a desolate island, 
ignorant of each other's language. Those exclamations, 
therefore, called by grammarians, interjections, uttered in a 
strong and passionate manner, were, beyond doubt, the first 
elements or beginnings of speech. 

When more efnlarged communications became necessary; 
and names began to be assigned to objects, in what manner 
c^n we suppose men to have proceeded in this application of 
names, or invention of words ? Doubtless, by imitating, as 
much as they could, the nature of the object which they 
named, by the sound of the name which they gave to it. As 
a painter, who would represent grass, must employ green 
color ; so in the infancy of language, one giving a name t j 
any thing harsh or boisterous, would, of course, employ a 
harsh or boisterous sound. He could not do otherwise, if 
he meant to excite in the hearer the idea of that thing which 
he sought to name. To suppose words invented, or, names 
given to things, in a manner purely arbitrary, is to suppose 



What must, consequently, have been the state of those first rudiments 
of speech; and what follows? If we suppose a period before words 
were invented, what method only, would men have for communicating 
what they felt to others ; and why 1 How is this remark illustrated! 
What instance is given ; and what, consequently, were the first elements 
of speech 1 When more enlarged communications became necessary, in 
what manner did men proceed in their application of names ; and how is 
this illustrated 1 Under what circumstances could he not do otherwise? 
What would be to suppose an efiect without a cause ; and for what reaaon 1 
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an effect without a cause. There must have always been 
some motite that led to the assigning of one name rathw 
than another ; and we can conceive no motive which would 
more generally operate upon men in their first efforts towards 
language, than a desire to paint by speech, the objects which 
they named, in a manner more or less complete, according 
as it was in the power of the human voice to effect this . 
imitation. 

Wherever objects were to be named, in which sound, 
noise, or motion, were concerned, the imitation by words 
was abundantly obvious. Nothing was more natural, than 
to imitate, by the sound of the voice, the quality of the sound 
or noise w&ich any external object made ; and to form its 
name accordingly. Thus, in all languages, we find a mul- 
titude of words that are evidently constructed upon this prin- 
ciple. A certain bird is termed the cuckoo, from the sound 
which it emits. When one sort of wind is said to whistht 
and another to roar ; when a serpent is said to hiss^ a fly to' 
buZf and falling timber to crush ; when a stream is said to 
flow, and hail to rattle ; the resemblance between the word 
and the thing signified, is plainly discernable. But in the 
names of objects which address the sight only, where neither 
noise nor motion is concerned, and still more in the terms 
appropriated to moral ideas, this analogy appears to fail. 
Yet many learned men have been of opinion, that though in 
such cases it becomes more obscure, it is not altogether lost ; 
but that throughout the radical words of all languages, there 
may be traced some correspondence with the object signified. 
With regard to moral and intellectual ideas, they remark, 
that in every language^ the terms significant of them, are 
derived from the names of sensible objects to which they 
are conceived to be analogous ; and with regard to sensible 
objects pertaining merely to sight, they remark, that their 
most distinguishing qualities have certain radical sounds 
appropriated to the expression of them, in a great variety 
of languages. 

This principle, however, of a natural relation between 

Where was the imitation hy words abundantly obvious j and thus, in all 
languages, what do we find ? What instances are mentioned, illustrative 
of tliis remark 1 But where does this analogy appear to fail ; yet many 
learned men have been of what 0{Hnion 1 With regard to moral and 
intellectual ideas, and with regard to sensible objects i)ertaining merely to 
sight, what do they remark 1 When only can this principle be applied t» 
language 1 
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words and objects, can only be applied to language in its 
most simple and primitive state. Though in every tongue 
some remains of it can be traced, it were utterly vain to 
search for it throughout the whole construction of any modern 
language. As the multitude of terms increase in every 
nation, and the immense field of language is filled up, 
words, by a thousand fanciful and irregular methods of de- 
rivation and composition, deviate widely from the primitive 
character of their roots, and lose all resemblance in sound 
to the thing signified. This is the present state of language. 
Words, as we now employ them, taken in the general, may 
be considered as s3rmbols, not as imitations ; as arbitrary or 
instituted, not natural signs of ideas. But there can be no 
doubt, that language, the nearer we remount to its rise 
among men, will be found to partake more of a natural 
expression. 

A second character of language, in its early state, is 
drawn from the manner in which words were at first pro- 
nounced. Interjections, it has been shown, or passionate 
exclamations, were the first elements of speech. Men 
labored to communicate their feelings to one another, by 
those expressive cries and gestures which nature taught 
them. After words, or names of objects, began to be intro- 
duced, this mode of speaking by natural signs, could not be 
all at once disused. For language, in its infancy must have 
been extremely barren ; and there doubtless was a period 
among all rude nations, when conversation was carriea on by 
a very few words, intermixed with many exclamations and 
earnest gestures. The small stock of words which men as 
yet possessed, rendered these helps absolutely necessrary 
lor explaining their conceptions ; and rude uncultivated men, 
not having always at hand even the few words which they 
knew, would naturally labor to make themselves understood, 
by varying their tones of voice, and accompanying their 
tones with the most significant gesticulations they could 
make. 



Though in every tongue some remains of it can be traced, yet what were 
utterly vain ; and why i As this is the present state of language, how 
may words, as we now employ them, be considered ; but of what can there 
be no doubt 7 Whence is a' second character of language, in its early 
state, drawn 1 What were the first elements of speech; and why were 
they 1 After words began to be introduced, why could not this mode dC 
speaking be, at once, msused 1 What rendered these helps absdutely 
nuesMuy ; and whal IhUows % 
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To this manner of speaking, necessity first gave rise. 
But we must observe, that after this necessity had, in a 
great measure, ceased, by language becoming, in process of 
time, more extensive and copious, the ancient manner of 
speech still subsisted among many nations; and what had 
arisen from necessity, continued to be used for ornament. 
In the Greek and Roman languages, a musical and gesticu- 
lating pronunciation was retained in a very high degree. 
Without having attended to this, we shall be at a loss to 
understand several passages of the classics, which relate to 
the public speakinc; and theatrical entertainments of the 
ancients. Our modern pronunciation would have appeared 
to them a lifeless monotony. The declamation, oi their 
orators, and the pronunciation of their actors upon the stage, 
approached to the nature of recitative in music ; was capable 
of being marked in notes, and supported with instruments; 
as several learned men have fully proved. 

The case was parallel with regard to gesture ; for strong 
tones and animated gestures, we may observe, always go 
together. Action is treated of by all the ancient critics, as 
the chief quality in every public speaker. The action both, 
of the orators and players in Greece and Rome, was far 
more vehement than wnat we are accustomed to now. To 
us, Roscius would have seemed a madman. Gesture was 
of such consequence upon the ancient stage, that on some 
occasions, the speaking and the acting part were divided ^ 
which, according to our ideas, would form a strange exhi- 
bition : one player spoke the words in the proper tones, 
while another performed the corresponding motions and 
gestures. We learn from Cicero, that it was a contest 
between him and Roscius, whether he could express a sen- 
timent in a greater variety of phrases, or Roscius in a 
greater variety of intelligible significant gestures. At last, 
gesture engrossed the stage wholly ; for, under the reigns of 
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To thifi manner of speaking what gave rise ; yet what must be observed 1 
Of it in the Greek ana Roman languages what is remarked; and without 
havinff attended to this, to understand what shall we be at a lossl How 
woulu our modern pronunciation have appeared to them; and of the 
declamation of their orators, and the pronunciation of their actors, what 
is observed 1 Why was the case parallel with regard to gesture ; and how 
IS action treated of by all the ancient critics 1 Of the action of the players 
and orators of Greece and Rome, what is remarked ; and how would 
Roscius have seemed to us ? From the importance of gesture upon the 
andent stage, what practice prevailed ; and how was it conduct 1 On 
this Babject, what do we kam from Cicero 1 
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Augfirkos and Tiberius, the favorite entertainment of tho 
public was the pantomime, which was carried on entirely by 
mute gesticulation. The people were moved, and wept at 
it as much as at tragedies ; and the passion for it became 
so strong, that laws were made, for restraining the senators 
from studying the pantomime art. Now, though in decla- 
mations and theatrical exhibitions, both tone and gestute 
weie, doubtless, carried much farther than in common dis* 
coarse ; yet public speaking of any kind, must, in every 
country, bear some proportion to the manner which is used 
in conversation; and such public entertainments as have 
now been mentioned, could never have been relished by a 
nation, whose tones and gestures, in discourse, were as 
langfuid as ours. 

We are apt, upon a superficial view, to imagine, that those 
modes of expression which are called figures of speech, are 
among the chief refinements of speech, not invented tillafler 
language had advanced to its later periods, and mankind 
were brought into a polished state; and that, then, they 
were devised by orators and rhetoricians : but the truth is 
directly the contrary. Mankind never employed so many 
figures of speech, as when they had hardly any words for 
expressing their meaning. 

For, first, the want of proper names for every object, obliged 
them to use one name for many ; and, of course, to express 
themselves by comparisons, metaphors, allusions, and all 
those substituted forms of speech which render language 
figurative. Next, as the objects with which they were most 
conversant, were the sensible material objects around them, 
names would be given to those objects long before words 
were invented for signifying the dispositions of the mind, or 
any sort of moral and intellectual ideas. Hence, the early 
language of men being entirely made up of words descrip- 
tive of sensible objects, it necessarily became extremely 
metaphorical. For, to signify any desire or passion, or any 
act or feeling of the mind, they had no precise expression 



At last, to what extent did it engross the stage ; from what does this 
apfvar ; aiul how were the people aflbcted by it 7 What r^nark follows, 
yet, to what must public speaking, in every country, bear some lesem-^ 
blanee; and by whom could not such public entertainments, as have now 
been mentioiied, be relished 'i Of tliose modes of expression called figures 
of speech, what are we apt to imagine ; but how docs it appear that the 
troth is divectly the contrary 1 What are the two reasons for this 1 Hence, 
M the early languages of men whiM; ?« observed j and why was thb the case 1 
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which was appropriated to that purpose, but wefc tinder the 
necessity of painting the passion or emotion Avhich they felt, 
by allusion to those sensible objects which had most relation 
to it, and which could render it, in some degree, visible to 
others. 

But it was not necessity alone that gave rise to this figured 
style. In the? infancy of all societies, men are much under 
the dominion of imagination and passion. Thoy live scat- 
tered and dispersed ; they are unacquainted with the conrse 
of things ; they are every day meeting with new and strange 
objects. Fedr and surprise^ wonder and astonishment) are 
their most frequent passions. Their langtwig^e will neces- 
sarily be affected by this character of theit tninds. They 
will be . disponed to paint every thing in the strongest and 
most glowing colors. Even the manner in which the iirst 
tribes of men uttered their words, would have considerable 
influence on their style. Wherever strong exclamations, 
tones, and gestures, are connected with conversation, the 
imagination is always more exercised ; a greater effort ot 
fancy and passion is excited. Consequently, the fancy, kept 
awake, and rendered more sprightly by this mode of utter* 
ance, operates upon style, and renders it more lively. 

These reasonings are confirmed by undoubted facts. The 
style of all the most early languages, among nations who 
are in the first and rude periods of society, is found, without 
exception, to be full of figures — hyperbolical and picturesque 
in a high degree. We have a striking instance of thi« in 
the American languages, which are known, by the most 
authentic accounts, to be figurative to excess. Another 
remarkable instance, is the style of the Old Testament, 
which is carried on by constant allusions to sensible objects. 

But as language^ in its progress, began to grow more 
copious, it gradually lost that figurative style, which was its 
original character. The vehement manner of speaking by 
tones and gestures^ became le«5 universal. In place of poets, 
philosophers became the instructers of men ; and in their 
reasonings on all subjects, introduced that plain and simple 
style of composition, which we now call prose. The ancient 

How does it appear that it was not necessity nionc that gave rise to this 
figured style 1 Why would the manner in which men pronounced th«r 
words, have considerable influence upon Uieir style 7 How do these 
feasonings appear to be confirmed by ^acts ; aiid where have we instances of 
ihifll But as languat^e, in its progress, begun to grow more copious, what 
consequences followed ] 
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metaphorical and poetical dress of language, was now laid 
aside ^om the intercourse of men, and reserved for those 
occasions only, on which ornament was professedly studied. 
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LECTURE VIL 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE, AND 

OF WRITING. 

When we attend to the order in which words are arranged 
in a sentence, we find a very remarkable difference between 
the ancient and modern tongties. The consideration of this 
will derve to unfold farther the genius of language^ and to 
show the causes of those alterations which it ha« undergone 
in the progress of society. 

In order to conceive, distinctly, the nature of this alter- 
ation, we must go back, as before, to the earliest period of 
language. Let us figure to ourselves a savage, who beholds 
some object, such as fruit, which raises his desire, and who 
requests another to give it to hinu Supposing him to be 
unacquainted with words, he would, in that, case, labor to 
make himself be underetoed, by pointing earnestly at the 
object which he desired, and utterings at the same time, a 
passionate cry. Supposing him to hvLve acquired words, the 
first word which he uttered would^ of course, be the name of 
that object. He would not express himself according to our 
English order of construction, *' give me fruit ;" but accord* 
ing to the Latin order, '* fruit give me ;'* for this plain 
reason, that his attention was wholly directed towards fruit, 
the desired object. This was the exciting idea ; the object 
which moved him to speak ; and, of course, would be the 
first named-. Such an arrangement is precisely putting into 
words the gesture which nature taught the savage to make, 
before he was acquainted with words ; and, therefore, it may 
be depended upon as certain^ that he would fall most readily 
into this arrangement. Hence, we might conclude, a priori^ 
that this would be the order in which words were most com- 
monly arranged at the beginnings of language ; and, accord- 



When wc attend to the onlcr in which wonls are arranged in a lentenee, 
what do we perceive ; and what will the consideration of this, do 1 How 
sluJl we concseive distinctly the nature of this alteration ; and what must 
''we figure to ourselves 1 if unacquainted with words, how would he labor 
to mflJce himself understood '] Suppose him' to have acquired words, what 
course would he pursue ; and why I Of such an arrangement, what is 
vemarked ; and, therefore, what follows 1 HeuQc, what might wc conclude ; 
and in what tongues were words arrangrtl in this order 1 
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uiglyt w^e find, in fact, that in this order, words are arranged 
in most of the ancient tongues ; as in the Gre^k and Latin ; 
and it is said, also, in the Russian, the Sclayonic, the Gslie* 
and several of the American tongues. 

All the modern languages of Europe haye adopted a 
different arrangement from the ancient. In their prose con&« 
positions, very little variety is admitted in the collocation of 
words ; they are chiefly fixed to one order, which may be 
called the order of the understanding. They place first in 
the sentence, the person, or thing, which speaks or acta ; 
next, its action ; and lastly, the object of its action^ So that 
the ideas are made to succeed to one another, not according 
to the degree of importance which the several objects carry 
in the imagination, but according to the ord^r of nature and 
of time. 

An English writer, pajing a compliment to a great iiian» 
would say thus : *' It is impjossible for me to pass over in 
silence such remarkable mildness, such singular and un- 
heard of clemency, and such unusual moderation in the 
exercise of supreme power." Here we have first presented 
to us, the person who speaks ; next, what that person is to 
do, '* impossible for him to pass over in silence;" and, 
lastly, the object which moves him so to do, ** the mildness, 
clemency, and moderation of his patron." Cicero, from 
whom these words are translaitsu, j'ist reverses this order ; 
beginning with the object, placing that first which was the 
exciting idea in the speaker*8 mind, and ending with the 
speaker and his action. " Tantam mansuetudinem, tam 
inusitatem inauditamque clementiam, tantumque in summa 
potestate rerum omnium modum, tacitus nuUo modo prete> 
rire possum." Here, it must be observed, that the Latin or* 
der is more animated ; the English more clear and distinct 

In poetry, where we are supposed to rise above the 
ordinary style, and to speak the language of fiincy and pas» 
sion, our arrangement is not altogether so limited; but 
greater liberty is allowed for transposition and inversion^ 
Even there, however, that liberty is confined within narrow 

Of the coune parsued by all the modem languacesof Emope, in thtv 
proie compontions, what b observed ; and what is tms order called 1 Uov 
do they proceed ; so that what follows 1 An English writer, paying a ooo^ 
pUment to a great man, would say what ; and here, what have we mesented 
to us 1 What order does Cioeio pursue ; and here what must be observed % 
Where is greater liberty allowed for transposition and inverflon; bnl 
thevei of that liberty, wliat is observed 1 
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bounds, in compaxison of the ancient langoagea. In thie 
respect, the different modem tongues vary from each other. 
The Italian retains the most of the ancient transpositive 
character ; the English, the next ; and the Frenchy the least 
of aU. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that there is onecirenm* 
Stance in tne structure of all the modem tongues, which, of 
necessity, limits their arrangement, in a great measure, to 
one fixed and determined train. We have disased those 
differences of termination, which, in the Qreek and Latin, 
distinguished the several cases of noons and tenses of verbs $ 
and which, thereby, pointed out the mutual relation of the 
several words in a sentence to one another, though the 
related words were disjoined, and placed in different ports 
of the sentence. One obvious effect of this is, that we nave 
Aow, for the most part, no way left us to show the close 
relation of any two words to each other in meaning, but by 
placing them close to one another in the period. It was by 
means of the contrivuice of varying the termination of ^ 
nouns and verbs, and thereby pointing out the concordance 
and the government of the words in a sentence, that the 
ancients enjoyed so much liberty of transposition, and could 
marshal and arrange their words in any way that gratified 
^he imagination, or pleased the ear. out when language 
came to be modelled by the northern nations, who overran 
the empire, they dropped the cases of nouns, and the different 
terminations of verbs, with the more ease, because they 
placed no great value upon the advantages arising from suan 
a structure of language. They were attentive only to clear* 
ness, and copiousness of expression. 

Having finished the account of the progress of speech, 
the account of the progress of writing next demands oui 
notice. 

Writing is evidently an improvement upon speech, and ^ 
therefore must have been posterior to it in the order of time 



How do different modem languages vary In this respect 1 What cir- 
cumstance, however, must we observe, necessarily limits the structure of 
all the modern tongues, to one fixed and determmed train f and what is 
one obvious effect of this 1 What advantage did the ancients derive from 
varying the terminations of nouns and verbs 1 But when, and why, were 
these cases of nouns and terminations of verbs dropped ; and to what only, 
weie they attentive 1 Having finished the account of the proj^ss of 
mech, what next demands our attention 1 Upon what is writing evi» 
osntly an improvement^ and, therefore, what follows 1 
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At fix'st, meitt thought of nothing more than communicatiilg 
their thoughts to one an other, when present, hy means of 
words, or sounds which they uttered. Afterwards thw 
devised this farther method of mutual communication with 
each other, when absent, by means of characters present^ 
to the eye, which we call writing. 

Written characters are of two sorts.- They are eithdr 
signs for things, or signs for words. Of the former ^ort, 
signs of things, are the pictures, hieroglyphics, and symbols^ 
employed by the ancient nations ; of the latter sort, signs for 
words, are the alphabeticial characters now employea by all 
Europeans. 

Pictures were, doubtless, the first attefnpt towards writing* 
Imitation is so natural to man, that, in all ages, and amotig* 
all nations, some methods have obtained, of copying at 
tracing the likeness of sensible objects. Those methods 
Ivould soon be employed by men for giving some iiffpef feCt 
information to others, at a distance, of what had happened ; 
or for preserving the memory of fiicts which they soUg'ht to 
record. Thus, to signify that one xiian had killed another, 
they drew the figure of otfft inkn stretched upon the earth, 
and of atiother standing by him with a deadly weapon in his 
hand. We find, in faet, that when America was first dis* 
covered^ this was the only sort of writing known in the 
kingdom of Mexico.* It was, however, a very imperfe^ 
method of recordingf facts ; afince^ by pictures, ettettol 
events only could be delineated. 

To supply, in some decree, this defect, there arose, in 
process of time, the invention of hieroglyphical characters, 
which may be considered as the second stage of the art of 
"i^^riting. Hieroglyphics consist in certain symbols, which 
are made to represent visible objects, on account of ail 



* Dr. Robertson, speaking of Mexican flgtxrit^, flaya, " tJity jeanami 
things, not words. They exhibit images to the e^e, not ideat to tne un* 
derstanding." Hist, of AmeriGE, Book 7, p. 160.^Albany ed., 1823. 



At first, of Tvhat only did men think; and what did they aftervraxdt 
devise 1 Written chanicter? arc of what two sorts ; and what ate ex- 
amples of each 1 "What were the first iittcmpts towards writing ; and 
why was this the case'! Thus, how would they signify that one man had 
killed another { Where do we find this to have been the only sort of writing 
known ; and what is observed of it 1 In process of time, what inventbn 
arose to supply, in son^e desrrce, this defect, and how may it be oonsideivd 1 
In what do hiero^lyph»'s consist ; nnd what examples are given ? 
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analogy, or resemblance, which such symbols were supposed 
to bear to the objects themselves. Thus, an eye, was the 
hieroglyphical symbol of knowledge ; a circle, which has 
neither beginning nor end, of eternity. Hieroglyphicst 
therefore, were a more refined and extensive species of 
painting. Pictures delineated the resemblance of external 
visible objects ; hieroglyphics painted invisible objects, by 
analogies taken from the external world. 

Among the Mexicans, were found Isome traces of hiero- 
glyphical characters, intermixed with their historical pic- 
tures. But Egypt was the country where this sort of writing 
was most studied, and brought into a regular art. In these 
characters all the boasted wisdom of their priests was con- 
veyed. According to the properties which they ascribe to 
animals, or the qualities with which they suppose natural 
objects to be endowed, they pitched upon them to be the em- 
blems of moral objects ; and employea them in their writings 
for that end. Thus, ingratitude was denominated by a 
viper ; imprudence, by a fly ; wisdom, by an ant ; victory, 
by q. hawk ; and a dutiful child, by a stork. But, as many 
of those properties of objects which they assumed for the 
foundation of their hieroglyphics, were merely imaginary, 
and the allusions drawn from them forced and ambiguous, 
this sort of writing was extremely enigmatical, and confused 
in the highest degree ; and must have been a very imperfect 
vehicle of knowledge of any kind. 

From hieroglyphics mankind gradually advanced to sim- 
ple arbitrary marks, which stood for objects, though without 
any resemblance or analogy to the object signified* Of this 
nature was the method of writing practised among the Peru- 
vians. Thev used small cords of diflerent colors ; and bv 
knots upon these, of difierent sizes, and variously arrangeo, 
thejT contrived signs for giving information, an/comm^. 
eating their thoughts to one another. The Chinese, to this 
day^ use written characters of this nature. They have no 
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HOMT do hieniglyphiM and fnetnies oonmanwith each otherl Whao- 
io ¥PB find aoiiie traoesof hi^oglyphkal cnaiacten ; and where wen they 
teonfffat toa Molar axt^ In th^ chancten, all of whoie knowledge was 
eoBwyed ; andwhat coiurae did they pursue 1 What illnstratiye exam- 
|lee aie given? But why was this sort of writing enigmatical and oon- 
nwed; and what most it, consequently, have beenl From hieioi^yphics^ 
to what did mankind gradually advance ; and what method of writing was 
of thisnatnie 1 £U>w is this remark illustrated 1 Who^ to thisday, use 
written characters of this nature; and having no alphabet of Mers, what 
eoone 4o they pursue 1 
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alphabet of letters, or simple sounds, which compose their 
words ; but every single character which they use irt 
writing, is significant of an idea ; it is a mark which standff 
for some one thing or object. The number of these charac- 
ters mast, consequently, be immense. It must correspond 
to the whole number of objects, or ideas, which they nave 
occasion to express ; that is, to the whole number of words 
which they employ in speech. They are said, indeed, to 
amount to seventy thousand. To become perfectly ac-* 
quainted with theiA is the businessT of a whole life ; which 
subject^ leai^ing, aitiong them, to infinite disadvantage ; and 
must have greatly retarded the progress of all science. 

It is e:vident tnat the Chinese characters, are, like hiero* 
glyphicsf, independent of language ; and are signs of things, 
and not of words. For we are told that the Japanese, the 
Tonquinese, and the Coroeans, who speak different Ian* 
guages from each other, and from the innabitants of China, 
use, however, the same written characters with theftt, andf 
thus correspond intelligibly with one another in writing'* 
though ignorant of the language spoken in their respective 
countries. Our arithmetical figures, 1, 9, 3, 4, &c. are an 
example of this sort of writing. They have ho dependence 
on words ; each figure represents the' nitmber for which it 
stands ; and, consequently, on being' presented to the eye, 10 
equally understood by all the nations who have agreed is 
the use of these* figured. 

The first step to remedy the imperfection, the ambigoityt 
and the tediousness of each of these methods of communis 
cation which have been mentioned, was the invention of an 
alphabet of syllables ; which, probably, preceded the in- 
vention of an alphabet of letters, among some of the ancient 
nations ; and which is said to be retained to this day iu 
iSthiopia, and some countries of India. By fixing tlpott a 
particmar mark, or character, for every syllable in the Ian- 

- - ~ 

To what mast the number of these characters, ocmseqiientl^, eonespond ; 
and how many of them are they said to have? Of the difficulty of b»- 
ooming acquainted with them, what is lemaiked ; to what does this sabjed 
learning ,- and what must have been the eonse^uence 1 ^ What end«ie# 
have we that the Ctittetie characters are, like hieroglyi^ucs, indeprodent 
oft languor 1 What example have wc of this sort of writing } of them what 
is remarked, and what, consequently, follows 1 What was the first stepto 
remedy the imperfection, &c., of each of these methods of communicatioft; 
what did it, probably precede ; and where is it said to be still letatned 1 
How was the number of characters necessary to be used in writing, anich 
reduced ; birt, still, of them what is remailMdl 
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guage, the number of characters necessary to be used in 
writing, was reduced within a much smaller compass than 
the number of words in the language. Still, however, the 
number of characters was great ; and must have continued 
to render both reading and writing very laborious arts. Till, 
at last, some happy genius arose, and tracing the sounds, 
made by the ^ human voice, to their most simple elements, 
reduced them to a very few vowels and consonants ; and by 
affixing to each of these, the signs which we now call letters, 
taught men how, by their combinations, to put in writing al\ 
the different words, or combinations of sound, which they 
employed in speech. 

To whom we are indebted for this sublime and refined 
discovery, does ^not appear. Concealed by the darkness of 
remote antiquity, the great inventor is aeprived of those 
honors which would still be paid to his memory, by all the 
lovers of knowledge and learning. It appears from the 
books which Moses has written, that among the Jews, and 
probably among the Egyptians, letters had been invented 
prior to his age. The universal tradition among the an- ' 
cients is, that they were first imported into Greece by Cad- 
mus the Phoenician ; who, according to Sir Isaac Newton's 
system of chronology, was cotemporary with king David. 
As the Phoenicians are not known to have been the inventors 
of any art or science, the most probable and natural account 
of the origin of alphabetical characters is, that they took their 
rise in Egypt, the first civilized kingdom of which we have 
any authentic accounts, and the great source of arts and 
polity "among the ancients.- In that country, the favorite 
study of hieroglyphical characters, had directed much atten- 
tion to the art of writing. Their hieroglyphics are known 
to have been intermixed with abbreviated symbols, and arbi- 
trary marks ; whence, at last, they caught the idea of con- 
triving marks, not for things merely, but for sounds. Accord- 
ingly, Plato expressly attributes the invention of letters to 



At last, by some happy geniuB, what was effected ; and in effecting this, 
what course did he pursue) Of the inventor of this sublime and refined 
dtiicovery, what is remarked ; and what apfjears from the books of Moses 1 
What is the universal tradition among the ancients; ami with whom was 
he cotemporary 1 As the Phoenicians are not known to have l)ccn the in- 
ventors of any art or science, what inference follows 7 What remarks 
^ow to justify this inference 1 To whom does Hato expressly atti^buto 
the invention of them ; and vvlio is be supposed to have l^een ] 
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Theuth, the Egyptian, who is supposed to have be^i the 
Hermes, or Mercury, of the Greeks. 

The alphabet which Cadmus brought into Greece was 
imperfect, and is said to have contained only sixteen letters* 
The rest were afterwards added, accordmg as signs for 
proper sounds were found to be wanting. It is curious to 
observe, that the letters which we use at this day, can be 
traced back to this very alphabet of Cadmus. The Roman 
alphabet, which obtams with us, is so plainly formed on 
the Greek, and the Greek characters have so remarkable a 
conformity with the Hebrew and the Phoenician, as amounts 
to a demonstration, that they were all derived originally from 
the same source. 

The ancient order of writing was from the right hand to 
the lefl. This manner of writing obtained among the 
Assyrians, Phoenicians, Arabians, and Hebrews ; and, from 
some very old inscriptions, appears to have obtained, alsoy 
among the Greeks. Afterwards, the Greeks adopted a new 
method, writing their lines alternately from the right to the 
left, and from the lefl to the right. The inscription on the 
&mous Sigaean monument is a specimen of tnis mode of 
writing, which continued down to the days of Solon, the 
celebrated legislator of Athens. At length, the motion from 
the lefi hand to the right being found more natural and con- 
venient, this order of writing was adopted throughout all the 
nations of Europe. 

Writing was, for a long time, a kind of engraving. 
Pillars, and tables of stone, were first employed for this pur- 

Gse, and afterwards plates of the softer metals, such as 
id. In proportion as writing became more common, lighter 
and more portable substances were employed. The leaves, 
and the bark of certain trees, were used in some countries : 
and in others, tablets of wood, covered with a thin coat of 
soft wax, on which the impression was made with a stylus of 
iron. Parchment, made of the hides of animals, was an 



How many letters did the alphabet of CadmuB contain ; and how were 
tiie rest added 1 What is it carious to observe ; and how is this remark 
fflnstrated 7 What was the ancient order of writing ; and amons whom 
did it obtain 1 What method succeeded; what is a specimen m it, and 
how long did it continue 1 At length, what order was adopted ; and why 1 
Writing was, for a long time, what ; what were, at first, employed for this 

Srpose ; and what, afterwards 1 As writing became more common, what 
lowed ; and what illustrations are given 1 Of parchment, and of the 
Sayention of paper, what is obfervedl 
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invention of later times. Paper, on which we at present 
write, was not invented till the fourteenth century. 

Having thus given some actount of the two great arts, 
speech and writing, we shall close this subject with a few 
remarks on their comparative advantages. The advantages 
Qf writing over speech are, that it is a more extensive and 
more permanent method of communication. More extensive, 
as it is not confined within the narrow circle of those who 
hear us ; but, by means of written characters, we can send 
our thoughts to the most distant regions of the earth : and 
more permanent, as it gives us the means of recording our 
sentiments for futurity, and of perfecting the instructive 
memory of past transactions. But, though these are great 
advantages of written language, yet we must not forget to 
observe, that spoken language has a great superiority over 
written, in point of energy and force. The voice of the 
living speaker makes a much stronger impression on the 
mind than can be made by the perusal of any writing. The 
tones of the voice, the looks and gestures, which accompany 
discourse, render it, when well arranged, infinitely more 
clear, and more expressive, than the most accurate writing : 
for tones, looks, and gestures, are natural interpreters of the 
sentiments of the mind. Hence, though writing may answer 
the purposes of instruction, yet all the great and high efibrts 
of eloquence must be made by means of speech. 

Having thus given some account of speech and writing, with what is 
this subject closed 1 What are the advantages of writing over speech ; 
and how is this illustrated ] What advantages has speech over writing ; 
wad what illustraUon follows 1 
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LECTURE VIII. 

STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 

The structure of language is extremely artificial ; and 
there are few sciences in which a deeper and more refined 
logic is employed, than in grammar. Superficial thinkers 
are apt to slight it, from an impression that it belongs to 
those rudiments of knowledge, which were inculcated upon 
us in our earliest youth. But what was then inculcated 
before we could comprehend its principles, must abundantly 
repay our study in maturer years ; ancf to the ignorance of it, 
must be attributed many of those fundamental defects which 
appear in writing. 

It is not proposed, at present, to g^ve any system, either 
of grammar in general, or of English grammar in particular. 
A minute discussion of the niceties of language would 
carry us too far from other objects, which demand our atten- 
tion in this work. But we propose to give a general view 
a^ the chief principles relating to this subject ; and then to 
make some more particular remarks on the genius of the 
English language. 

The essential parts of speech are the same in all lan- 
guages. There must always be some words which denote 
the names of objects, or mark the subject of discourse ; other 
words, which denote the qualities of those objects, and ex- 
press what we afRrm concerning them ; and other words, 
which point out their connections, and relations. Hence, 
substantives, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, must necessarily be found in all languages. 
The common gramni^tical division of speech into eight 
parts ; nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, interjections, and conjunctions, is ndtvety logical, 
as might be easily shown ; as it comprehends, under the 
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Of the structure of language what is observed^ From what impreasion 
are superfknal thinkers apt to slight it ; but of what was then inculcated, 
what IS remarked 1 Why is it not proposed, at present, to give any syiteni 
of general or particular grammar; but what is to be given 1 From what 
does it appear that the essential parts of speech are tne came in all lan- 

Suaffes ; and hence, what follows 1 What is the common grammatical 
ifingn; what is obwrred of it, and why 1 
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^neral term of nouns, both substantives and adjactiTes, 
which are parts of speech generically and essentially 
distinct ; while it makes a separate part of speech of par- 
ticiples, which are no other than verbal adjectives. Yet, at 
these are the terms to which our ears have been most &mi- 
liarized, and, as an exact logical division is of no great con- 
iaequence to our present purpose, it will be better to make use 
of these known terms than any other. 

Substantive nouns are the foundation of all grammart and 
may be considered as the most ancient part of speech. For 
when men had got beyond simple" interjections, or exclama- 
tions of passion, and had begun to communicate their 
ideas to each other, they wojuld be <Aliged to assign names 
to the objects by which they were surrounded. And here« 
at the commencement, something curious occurs. The 
individual objects which surround us are infinite in number. 
A savage, wherever he looked, beKeld forests and trees. To 
give separate names to every one of those trees, would have 
been an endless and impracticable undertaking. His first 
object was to give a name to that particular tree, whose fruit 
relieved his hunger, or whose shade protected Jiim from the 
sun. But observing, that though other trees were dis- 
tinguished from this by peculiar qualities of size or appear- 
ailce, yet that they also resembled one another in certain 
common qualities, such as springing from a root, and bear- 
ing branches and leaves, he formed in his mind some general 
idea of their common qualities, and ranging\ all that 
possessed them under one class of objects, he called that 
whole class a tree. Longer experience taught him to sub- 
divide this genus into the several species of oak, pine, ash« 
^c. according as his observation extended to the several 
qualities in which these trees agreed or differed. 

Still, however, only general terms of speech were adopted. 
For the oak, the pine, and the ash, were names of whole 
classes of objects ; each of which comprehended an immense 
number of undistinguished individuals. Thus, when the 
terms man, lion, or tree, were employed in conversation, it 
^could not be known which man, lion, or tree, was meant, 

-I I. I .* ■ ■ ■ - ■^^ 

Why, then, wil it be better to use these term* than any otliers 1 What 
ate the fonndatioa of all grammar , and why may they be considered the 
naost ancient part of speech 1 Hence, at the commencement, what 
40CCUTB ; and how is this fully illustrated 'i What did longer experience 
teach him 7 Still, however, what only were adopted ^ why, and wh4^ 
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among the multitude comprehended under one name. Hence^ 
arose a very useful and curious contrivance, for deter mining- 
the individual object intended, by means of that part of 
speech called the article. The force of the article consists 
in pointing or singling out from the common mass, the indi* 
vidual of which we mean to speak. In English, we have 
two articles, a and the ; a is more general ; f A«, more 
definite. A is much the same with one, and marki» only any 
one individual of a species ; as, a lion, a king. 7^e, which 
possesses more properly the force of the article, ascertains 
some knoAvn or determined individual of the species ; as^ 
the lion, the king. The Greeks have but one article, which 
answers to our definite article the. They supply the place 
of our article a by the absence of their article. The Latins 
have no article, but supply its place with the pronouns, hie, 
ille, iste. This, however, seems to be a defect in their lan- 
guage, since articles^ certainly, contribute much to accuracy 
and precision. 

To illustrate this remark, we may observe the diflferent 
imports of the following expressions, depending wholly on 
the different employment of the articles: ** The son of a 
king — the son of the king — a son of the king's." Each of 
these three phrases has an entirely different meaning, which 
is too obvious to be misunderstood. But in Latin, " filius 
regis," is wholly undetermined ; and to explain in which of 
these three senses it is to be understood, for it may bear any 
of them, a circumlocution of several word? must be used. 
In the same manner, " are you a king ?" ** are you the 
king ?" are questions of quite separate import. "Thou art 
a man," is a very general and harmless position ; but *' thou 
art the man," is an assertion, capable of striking terror 
and remorse into the heart. 

Besides this quality of being distinguished by the article. 



Hence, arose what contrivance, and in what does its force consist 7 In 
English, what articles havevve; and what is observed of them 1 A is 
inuchthe same with what; what does it mark; and what examples are 
ffiven % What does the ascertain ; and what are the exam{^» ^ Of the 
Greeks and the Latin* with respect to the artic]^, what is remarked ; and 
why does this, in the Latin, seem a defect % To illustrate thia remark, 
what example is given ; and of each of these three phrases, what is ob- 
eerved 1 Of the phrase * filius regis,' what is remarked ; and, in order to 
understand in wliat sense it is to be taken, what is necessary 7 What 
farther illustrations follow ? Besides htiag distinguished by the article, 
what affections belong to nouns 1 
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three affections belong to substantive nouns ; number, g«n- 
tief, and case, which require our consideration. 

Number distinguishes them as one, or many of the same 
kind, called the singular and plural ; a distinction found im 
all languages, and which mwst^ indeed, have been coeval 
with the very infency of language ; as there were few things 
which men had more frequemt occasion to express, than the 
difference between one and many. In the Hebrew, Greek, 
and some other ancient languages, we find not only a plural, 
but a dual number ; the origin of which may very naturally 
be accounted for, from separate terms of numbering not 
being yet invented, and one, two, and many, being all, or at 
least, tne chief numerical distinctions which men, at first, 
had any occasion to use. 

Genaer will lead us into a more exten«live discussion than 
number. It being founded on the distinction of the two 
4Bexes, can, with propriety, be applied to the names of living 
creatures only. All other substantive nouns, ought to belong 
to what grammarians call the neuter gender, which is meant 
to imply the negation of either sex. Yet, in most Ian* 
guages, a great number of inanimate objects, have been 
ranked under the like distinctions of masculine and femi- 
nine. Thus, in Latin, gladius, a sword, f6x instance, is 
masculine ; sag'ittOj an arrow, is feminine ; and this assigna- 
tion of sex to inanimate objects, appears, oflen^ to be entirely 
capricious ; derived from no other principle than the casual 
structure of the language, which refers to a certain gender, 
words of a certain termination. In the Greek and Latin, 
however, all inanimate objects are not distributed into mas- 
culine and feminine; but, many of them are also classed, 
where all of them ought to have been, under the neuter 
gender ; as templum^ a church ; sedile, a seat. 

In the French and Italian tongues, the neuter gender is 
entirely unknown, and all their names of inanimate objects 
9re put upon the same footing with living creatures ; and 

Number distinguishes them in what manner ; and why must thift dis- 
tinction have been coeval with the infancy of lan^agel In what languages 
<do we find a dual number ; and how may its ongin be accounted for 1 On 
what distinction is gender fbundedj and to what only can it be applied 1 
To what shoi]dd all other nouns belong; and what is it meant to imply ? 
Yet, ih most languages, what is observed ; what instances are mentioned ; 
and from what is this assignation of sex derived ? Of inanimate objects 
in the Greek and Latin, however, what is remarked; and what follows 1 
In what languages U tho neuter gender unknown; and what eoorse do 
they pursue? 
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distributed, without exception, into mascaline and feminine. 
But, in the English language, it is remarkable that there 
obtains a peculiarity quite opposite. In the French and 
Italian there is no neuter gender. In the English, when 
we use common discourse* all substantive nouns that are 
not names of living creatures, are neuter without exception. 
He, she, and it, axe the marks of the three genders $ and 
we always use it, in speaking of any object where there is 
no sex, ^r where the sex is not known. And ours, perhaps,; 
is the only language in the known world, except the Chi- 
nese, in which the distinction of gender is properly and 
philosophically applied. 

Hence arises a very great and signal advantage of the 
English tongue, which it is of importance to remark. 
Though in common discourse we employ only the proper 
and literal distinction of sexes, yet the genius of the Ian* 
guage permits us, whenever it will add beauty to our dis^ 
course, to make the names of inanimate objects, masculine 
or feminine, in, a metaphorical sense ; and when we do so, 
we are understood to quit the literal style, and to use one of 
the figures of discourse. For instance ; in speaking of virtue 
in the course of an ordinary conversation, we refer the* word 
to no sex or gender : We say, " virtue is its own reward ;" 
or, " it is the law of our nature." But if we choose to rise 
into a higher tone} if we seek to embellish and animate our 
discQurse, Ve give a sex tp virtue; we say, " she descends 
from heaven ;" " she alone confers true honor upon man;'* 
** her gifts are the only durable rewards." By this means 
we -have it in our power to vary our style at pleasure ; and 
this is an advantage which, not only every poet, but every 
good writer and speaker in prose, is, on many occasions, 
glad to seize and improve ; and it is an advantage peculiar 
to our own tongue. For, in other languages, every word 
has one fixed gender ; masculine, feminine, or neuter, which 
can, upon no occasion, be changed. It deserved, however, 
to be farther remarked, th^t, when we employ the liberty 

In the English language, however, what peculiarity ohtains; and 
how is tliis fully iHustrat;e<l ? Of our language, what is farther re- 
marked? Hence arises, what ^eat and sighal advantage of the English 
tdngue 1 How is this remark fllustrated from the sentence, * virtue is its 
own reward ;' or, ' it is the law of our nature V By this means what have 
we it in our power to do; and of this advantage what is remarked ; and 
why 7 On this subject, however, what deserves to be fajrther r#% 
marked? 
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Tvhich our language allows, of ascribing sex to any inani-, 
mate object, we have not the liberty of making it of what 
g-ender we please ; but are, in general, subject to some rule 
of gender, which the currency of language has fixed to that 
object. The foundation of this rule is supposed to be laid 
in a certain resemblance, or analogy, to the natural distinction 
of the two sexes. Thus, we commonly give the masculine 
g'ender to those nouns used figuriitively, which are conspicu- 
ous for the attributes of imparting or communicating; 
which are by nature strong and efficacious, either to good or 
^vil ; or which have a claim to some eminence, whether 
laudable or not. On the other hand, those are generally 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
containing, and of bringing forth ; which have more of the 
passive in their nature, than of the active ; which are pecu- 
liarly beautiful, or amiable ; or which have respect to such 
excesses as are rather feminine than masculine. 

Having discussed gender, we ^proceed next to another 
peculiarity of substantive nouns, which is their cases. Cases, 
in declension, express the state, or relation, which one object 
bears to another, denoted by some variation made upon the 
name of that object ; generally, in the final letters, and by 
some languages, in the initials. AH languages, however, 
do not agree in this mode of expression. The Greek and 
Latin use declension ; but in the English, French, and 
Italian, it is not found, or, at most, it exists in a very imper- 
fect state. These languages express the relations of objects, 
by means of the words called prepositions, which are the 
names of those relations, prefixed to the name of the object. 
English nouns have no case whatever, except a sort of 

Ssnitive, usually formed by the addition of the letter s to 
e noun ; as wnen we say " Pope's Dunciad," meaning 
the Dunciad of Pope. Our personal pronouns have like- 
wi9e a case, which correspond^s with the accusative of the 
Latin ; /, me ; he, him ; who, whom. This, however, is 
but a slight resemblance of that declension which is used in 
the ancient languages. 
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Where in the foundation of this rule supposed to be laid ; and what 
iUnsfcration follows t Having discussed gender, to what do we oiext pro- 
cted 1 What do cases express ; and how are they denoted { How does 
it appear that all lancruages do not agree in this mode of expression; and 
how do the latter languages express the relation of objects *? Wliat case, only> 
have English nouns ; and what illustration is given 1 Of our personal pro- 
nouns, likewise, what is remarked; butof thi^ however, what is obs^fn^ed^ 
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Whether the moderns have given beauty or utility to lan- 
guage, by the abolition of cases, may, perhaps, be doubted. 
They have, however, certainly rendered it more simple, by 
removing that intricacy which arose from the different forms 
of declension, of which the Romans had no less than five ; 
and from all the irregularities of these several declensions. 
By obtaining this simplicity, it must be confessed, we hsive 
filled language with a multitude of those little words called 
prepositions, which are perpetually recurring in every 
sentence, and seem to have encumbered speech by an ad- 
dition of terms ; and by rendering it more prolix, to have 
enervated its force. The sound of modern languages has 
also become less agreeable to the ear, by being deprived of 
that variety and sweetness, which arose from thp length of 
words and the change of terminations, occasioned by the 
cases in Greek and Latin. But, perhaps the greatest dis- 
advantage we suffer by the abolition of cases, is the loss of 
that liberty of transposition in the arrangement of words, 
which the ancient languages enjoyed. 

Pronouns are the class of words most nearly related to 
substantive nouns ; being, as the name imports, the repre- 
sentatives of them. /, thoUf he, she, and it, are only an 
abridged way of naming the persons, or objects, with wnich 
we have immediate intercourse, or to which we are obliged, 
frequently, to refer in discourse : accordingly they are sub- 
ject to the same modifications with nouns, of number, gender, 
and case. We may observe, however, that the pronouns of 
the first and second person, / and tliou, have had no dis- 
tinction of gender in any language ; for, since they always 
refer to persons who are present to each other wnen they 
speak, their sex must be evident, and therefore needs not to 
be distinguished by a masculine or feminine pronoun. But, 
as th?e third person maybe absent, or unknown, the distinction 
of gender there becomes requisite; and, consequently, in 
English, it has all the three genders belonging to it ; he, shCf 



^ What may, perhaps, he douhted ; and how have they rendered k more 
simple 1 By obtaining this simplicity, however, what hitve we done ; and 
of tnem, what is remarked 1 How has the sound of modem languages, 
also, become less agreeable to the ear 1 But what, perhaps, is the greatest 
disadvantage we suffer by the abolition of cases 1 Of pronouns what is 
remarked ; and how is this illustrated 1 To what are they, consequently, 
subject ; but of the first and second person, what may we, at the same time, 
observe ; and why 1 But why does the distinction of gendef, in the third 
person^ become requisite; ancl what consequently follows 1 
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it. As to cases, even those languages that do not admit 
them in substantive nouns, sometimes retain more of them 
in pronouns, for the sake of the greater readiness in ex* 
pressing relations; as pronouns occur so frequently iii 
discourse. The personal pronouns, in English, are allowed, 
by grammarians, to possess two cases besides the nominative; 
a genitive, and an accusative : /, mine, me ; thoUf thine^ 
thee ; he, his, him ; who, whose, whom. 

Adjectives, or terms of quality, such as, great, little, 
black, white, are the plainest and simplest of ail that class 
'^f words which are termed attributive. They are common 
to all languages, and must have been very early invented ; 
nitice objects could neither be distinguished, nor treated ojf 
in discourse, till names were given to their different qualities. 
There is nothing, however, to be observed in relation to 
them, except that singularity which attends them in the 
Greek and Latin, of having the same form given them with 
substantive nouns ; being declined, like them, by cases, 
and subjected to the same distinctions of number and gender. 
Hence, grammarians have made them belong to the same 
part of speech, and divided the noun into substantive and 
adjective ; an arrangement, founded more in attention to the 
external form of words, than to their nature and force. For 
adjectives have not, by their nature, the least resemblance to 
substantive nouns, as they never express any thing which 
can possibly subsist by itself; which is the very essence of 
the substantive noun. They are, indeed, more nearly allied 
to verbs, which, lil^e them, express the attribute of some 
substance. 

As to oases, what is remarked ? What cases are the personal pronouns 
in English allowed to possess ; and what illustrations are given 1 Of ad- 
jectives, what is observed ; and from what does it appear that they must 
have been very early invented 1 What, only, however, is to be observed 
in relation to them ^ Hence, how have grammarians treated them ; and 
of this arrangement what is observed ] How does it appear that adjectives 
have DO relation to nouns ; to what are they more nearly allied ; and why 1 
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LECTURE IX. 

STRUCTURE OP LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH 

TONGUE. 

Or all the parts of speech, verhs are, by fer, the most 
complex. It is chiefly in them that the subtle and profound 
metaphysic of language appears ; and from their importance 
and necessity in speech, we may justly conclude that they 
were coeval with the origin of language ; though a long 
time must have been requisite* to rear them up to that accu* 
racy in which they are now found. It seems very prjobable, 
that the radical verb, or the earliest form of it, in most lan- 
guages, would be what we now call the impersonal verb ; 
•* It rains ; it thunders ; it is light ; it is agreeable ;" and 
the like ; as this is the very simplest form of the verb, and 
merely affirms the existence of an event, or of a state of 
things. After pronouns were invented, such verbs became 
gradually personal, and were extended through all the> 
variety of tenses and moods. 

The tenses of the verb are contrived to mark the several 
distinctions of time. We think, commonly, of no more than 
the three great divisions, of past, present, knd future ; and 
we might imagine, that if verbs had been so contrived, as 
merely to express these, no more would have been necessary. 
But language proceeds with much greater art and subtlety. 
It splits time into its several moments : it regards it as never 
standing still, but always flowing ; things past, as more or 
less perfectly completed ; and things future, as more or less 
remotp, by different gradations. Hence, the great variety of 
tenses, found in almost every language. 

The present may, indeed, always be regarded as one 



Compared with other parts of speech, what is observed of the verb 1 In 
them, cniefi V, what appears ; why may we conclude that they were coeval 
with the ongin of language ; and what follows 1 What seems probable 
would be the radical verb m most languages ; and why '? What followed 
the invention of pronouns 1 For what are the tenses of verbs contrived 1 
Of what divisions do we commonly think ; and under what ciicumstanoBS 
might we imagine that no more were necessary 1 But how does languasn 
proceed; and hence what follows? How may the fteaent be reguded; 
and what example is given ? 
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indivisible point, susceptible of no variety. I write, or I am 
writing; scribo. But it is very different with the past. 
Even the poorest language has two or three tenses to express 
its varieties. Ours has no less than four. 1. A past action 
may be considered as left unfinished ; which forms the im« 
perfect tense, ^' I was writing," scribebam. 2. As just now 
finished. This forms^ the proper perfect tense, which, in 
English, is always expressed by the help of the auxiliary 
verb, ''I have written." 3. It may be considered as 
finished some time ago ; the particular time left undeter* 
mined* "I wrote, scripsi;^* which may either signify, 
" I wrote yesterday, or, I wrote a year ago." This is what 
grammarians call an ororist, or indefinite past. 4. It may 
be considered as finished before something else, which is also 
past. This is the pluperfect. *' I had written ; scripseram. 
I had written before I received his letter." Here we must 
perceive, with some pleasure, an advantage which we have 
over the Latins, who have only three variations upon the 
past time. They have no proper perfect tense, or one which 
distinguishes an action just now finished, from an action 
that was finished some time ago. 

The varieties in the future time arc two; a simple or 
indefinite future ; " I shall write, scribam;'^ and a future, 
relating to something else, which is also future, *' I shall 
have written, scripseroJ*^ I shall have written before he 
arrives. 

besides tenses, or the power of expressing the distinctions 
of time, verbs admit a distinction of voices, into the active 
and the passive ; according as the affirmation respects some- 
thing that is done, or something that is suffered : ** I love, 
or, I am loved.*' They admit, also, the distinction of moods, 
which are intended to express the afiirmation, whether active 
or passive, under different forms. The indicative mood, for 
instance, simply declares a proposition ; *' I write, I have 
written :" The imperative requires, commands, threatens ; 
" write thou, let him write." The subjunctive expresses 
the proposition unde'r the form of a condition, or in subor- 



But, of the past, what is remarked; and how many tenses has even the 
poorest language '} How many has oars : and what are examples of each 7 
Hence what may we, with some pleasure, perceive; and what tense do 
they not possess 1 How man j varieties are there in the future time ; and 
what are the examples 1 Besides tenses, what other distinction do verbs 
admit ; and according to whaf? They admit also of what ; and for what 
are they intended 1 How is this illustrated 1 
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dination to some other thing, to which a reference is made ; 
" I might write, I could write, 1 should write, if the case 
were so and so." This mode of expressing an affirmation 
under so many different forms, togetner, also, with the dis- 
tinction of the three persons, /, thou, and he, constitutes 
what is called the conjugation of verhs, which makes so 
great a part of the grammar of all languages. 

The form of conjugation, or the manner of expressing the 
varieties of the verb, differs greatly in different tongues. It 
is esteemed most perfect in those languages which, by vary- 
ing'either the termination or the initial syllable of the verb, 
express the greatest number of important circumstances, 
without the help of auxiliary verbs. In the oriental tongues, 
the verbs are said to have few tenses ; but their moods are 
80 contrived as to express a great variety of circumstances 
and relations. In the Hebrew, for instance, they say, in one 
word, without the help of any auxiliary, not only *' I have 
taught," but, " I have taught exactly, or often ; I have been 
commanded to teach ; I have taught myself." The Greek, 
which is the most perfect of all the known tongues, is very 
regular and complete in all the moods and tenses. The 
Latin, though formed on the same model, is not so perfect ; 
particulai^ly in the passive voice, which forms most of the 
tenses, by the help of the auxiliary " smt/i." 

In all the modern European tongues, conjugation is very 
defective. They admit few variations in the termination of 
the verb itself; but have almost constant recourse to their 
auxiliary verbs, throughout all the moods and tenses, both 
active and passive. Language has undergone a change in 
conjugation, perfectly similar to that which it has undergone 
in declension. As prepositions, prefixed to the noun, super- 
seded the use of cases ; so the two great auxiliary verbs, to 
have, and to be, with those other auxiliaries which we use 
in English, do, shall, will, may, and can, prefixed to the 
principal, supersede, in a great measure, the different ter- 



What does this mode of expreanon constitute ; njad what is obsezred of 
it 7 Of the form of conjugation, what is remarked ; and in what language 
is It esteemed most perfect 1 Of verbs in the oriental tongues, what is 
observed; and how is this illustrated from the Hebrew, theG&eek, and the 
Latin'} What is the state of conjugation in modem European tongues 1 
What do they admit ; but to what have they almost constant recourse 1 
How does it appear that language has undergone a diange in conjugatbni 
similar to that which it hasun^igooe ia dwieiisioii ? 
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minations of moods and tenses, which formed .the ancient 
conjugations. 

The remaining parts of speech, which are indeclinable, 
or admit of no variations, will not require much discussion* 

Adverbs are an abridged mode of speech, expressing, by 
one word, what might, by a circumlocution, be resolvea into 
two or more words belonging to the other parts of speech. 
*• Exceedingly," for instance, is the same as ** in a high 
degree ;" ** bravely," the same as, " with bravery or 
valor;" "here," the same as "in this place." Hence, 
adverbs may be conceived to be less necessary, and of later 
introduction into the system of speech, than many other 
classes of words ; and, accordingly, the great body of them 
are derived from other words formerly established in the 
language. 

Prepositions and conjunctions, are words more essential 
to discourse, than the greater part of adverbs. They form 
that class of words, called connectives ; and serve to express 
the relations which things bear to each other, their mutual 
influence, dependencies, and coherence; and thereby join 
words together into intelligible and significant propositions. 
Conjunctions are generally employed for connecting sen- 
tences, or members of sentences ; as, and^ because, and the 
like. Prepositions are used for connecting words, by show- 
ing the relation which one substantive noun bears to another ; 
as of, from, to, &c. The beauty and strength of every 
language depends, in a great measure, on tne proper use of 
conjunctions, prepositions, and also those relative pronouns, 
which serve the same purpose of connecting the different 
parts of discourse. It is the right or wrong management 
of these, which chiefly makes discourse appear firm and 
compacted, or disjointed and loose ; which carries it on iti 
progress with a smooth and even pace, or renders its march 
irregular and desultory. 

Having thus briefly considered (he structure of language 
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Of the remaining parts of speech, what is remarked 1 What are ad- 
verbs ; and what iuustrations are given 1 Hence, what is remarked of 
them; and, accordingly, what follows 1 What is remarked of prepo«i- 
tbns and conjunctions'? What do they form; for what do they serve; 
and what do they thereby do 1 What do conjunctions connect ; ajid what 
«e examples 1 In what manner do prepositions connect words ; and 
what examples are given 1 On what do the beauty and strength of 
•very language, in a great measure, depend; and what is the efiect 
of the right or wrong management of them 1 Having thus considered 
Ike ftractue of language in general, into what shall we now enter 1 
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in general, we shall now enter more particularly into an 
examination of our own. 

The language which has heen spoken throughout Great 
Britain, ever since the Norman conquest, is a mixture of the 
ancient Saxon and Norman French, together with such new 
and foreign words as commerce and learning have, in a 
succession of ages, gradually introduced. So formed, the 
English, like every other compounded language, must needs 
be somewhat irregular. We cannot expect from it, that 
correspondence of parts, that complete analogy in structure, 
which may be found in those simple languages, which have 
been formed, in a manner, within themselves, and built on 
one foundation. Hence, our syntax is confined, since there 
are few remarks in the words themselves, which can show 
their relation to each other, or point out either their con- 
cordance, or their government in tne sentence. 

But, if these be disadvantages in a compound language, 
they are balanced by other advantages which attend it ; par- 
ticularly by the number and variety of words with which 
such a language is commonly enriched. Few languages 
are, in reajity, more copious than the English^ In all grave 
subjects especially, historical, critical, moral, and political, 
no writer has the least reason to complain of the barrenness 
of our tongue. The studious reflecting genius of the peo- 
ple, has brought together a great store of expressions, on 
such subjects, from every quarter. We are rich, too, in the 
language of poetry. Our poetical style differs widely from 
prose, not with respect to numbers only, but in the very 
words themselves ; which shows what a variety of words 
we have it in our power to select and employ, suited to those 
different occasions. Herein we are infinitely superior to 
the French, whose poetical language, if it were not dis- 
tinguished by rhyme, would not be known to differ from 
their ordinary prose. Jt is chiefly, indeed, in grave sub- 
jects, and with respect to the stronger emotions of the 
mind, that our language displays its power of expression* 



Of what 18 the language, spoken thfoughout Great Britaki ever since the 
I^onnan conquest, a mixture ; and what is observed of it 1 What can we 
not expect from it ; and, hence, of our syntax, what is remarked ? Though 
these be disadvantages, yet, by what are they balanced 1 In what subjects, 
par^alarly, is our language very copious ; and what remark follows 1 Of 
our poetical style, what is remarked ; and what does this show 1 Heieic 
we are supenor to whom ; and of their poetical language, what is i& 
marked ? Where does our languagie display its power pf expression '2 
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In expressing whatever is delicate, gay, or amusing, however, 
the French language far surpasses ours. It is, perhaps, the 
happiest language for conversation, ^ the known world ; but 
on the higher subjects of composition, the English may be 
justly esteemed greatly to excel it. 

The flexibility of language, or its power of accommo- 
dation to different styles and manners, so as to be either 
grave and strong, or easy and flowing, or tender and gentle, 
as occasions require, or as an author's genius prompts, is a 
quality of great importance in speaking and writing. This 
depends on the copiousness of a language, the different ^ 
arrangements of which its words are susceptible, and the 
Variety and beauty of the sound of those words, so as to cor- 
respond to many different subjects. No language ever pos- 
sessed these qualities so eminently as the Greek. To the 
qualities already mentioned, it joined the graceful variety of 
its different dialects ; and thereby readily assumed every 
sort of character which an author could wish, from the most 
simple and familiar, to the most majestic. The Latin, 
though a very beautiful language, is inferior, in this respect, 
to the Greek. It has more of a fixed character of stateli- 
ness and gravity ; and is supported by a certain senatorial 
dignity, of which it is difficult for a writer wholly to divest 
it, on any occasion. Among the modern tongues, the Italiaja 
possesses much more flexibility than the French; and 
appears to be, on the whole, the most perfect of all the 
modern dialects; which have arisen on the ruins of the 
ancient. Our own language, though, perhaps, not equal to 
the Italian in flexibility, yet possesses a considerable degiee 
of this quality. Whoever considers the diversity of style 
which appears in some of our best writers, will discover, in 
our tongue, such a circle of expression, such a power of 
accommodation to the various tastes of men, as redounds, in 
the highest degree, to its honor. 



In what does the French language far surpass ours ; for what is it the 
happiest language iu the woria ; but where does ours greatly excel it 1 
VtnaX quality is of great importance, either in speaking or writing ; and 
on what does this depend 1 What language possessed these (qualities 
most eminently 1 To the qualities already mentioned, what did it join ; 
and thereby what did it assume 1 How does it appar that the Latin, in 
this respect, is inferior to the Greek 1 Among moaern languages, what is 
observed of the Italian 1 Of our language, in this respect, what is remarked ; 
and what will any one discover, who considers the diversity of style which 
appears in some of our best writers 1 
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The English has been most taxed with its deficiency in 
harmony,of sound. But the melody of its versification, its 
power of supporting posiical numbers without the assistance 
of rhyme, is a sufficient proof, that it is far from being* 
unharmonious. Even the hissing sound with Which it has 
been taxed, obtains less frequently than has been suspected : 
in the first syllables, particularly, where the letter s is 
transformed into z^ which is one of the sounds on which the 
ear rests with pleasure ; as in has, these, loves, hears, 6lc» 

After all, however, it must be admitted, that smooth nesff, 
or beauty of sound, is not one of the distinguishing proper- 
ties of the English tongue. Though not incapable of being* 
formed into melodious arrangements, yet strength and ex- 
pressiveness, rather than grace and melody, form its charac- 
ter. It possesses, however, this property — it is the most 
simple, in its form and construction, of all the European 
dialecpts. It is free from all intricacy of cases, declensions, 
moods, and tenses. Its words are subject to fewer variations 
from their original form than those of any other language. 
Its substantives have no distinction of gender, except what 
nature has made ; and but one variation in case. Its adjec- 
tives admit of no change, except what expresses the degree 
of comparison. Its verbs, instead of runninc^ through all 
the varieties of ancient conjugation, admit only four or five 
changes in termination. A few prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs supply all the purposes of significancy in meaning ; 
while the words, for the most part, preserve their form 
unchanged. Hence, our language acquires a simplicity 
and facility, which is the reason why it is so frequently 
written and spoken with inaccuracy. We imagine that a , 
competent skill in it may be acquired without any study ; ' 
and that in a S3mtax so narrow and confined as ours, there is 
nothing which demands attention. Hence, arises the habit 
of writing in a loose and inaccurate manner. But the fun- 
damental rules of syntax are the same in all languages, and 
attention to them is absolutely necessary for writing or 

With what deficiency has the English language heen most taxed; but 
what is asofiicieht proof, that it is &r from being unhannonious? Of the 
hissing sound with which it has been taxed, what is observed;^ and 
what ulustration follows 1 After all, however, of it what must be adnutted ; 
and what form its character ? But what property does it possess ; from 
what is it free ; and of its words what is remarked 1 How is this fully 
illustrated 1 Hence, what does it acduire; and what do we imagin«? 
Hence, arisos what haMt *, but what Mowsl 
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speaking with any degree of purity, propriety, or eWance. 
Whatever the advantages or defects of the Englisn lan- 
guage may be, as it is our own language, it demands a high 
degree of our study and attention. It is well known, to 
what an extent the Greeks and Romans, in their most polished 
and flourishing times, cultivated their respective tongues. 
The French and the Italians, also, have bestowed much 
attention upon theirs. And their example deserves the 
more to be imitated, as, whatever knowledge maybe acquired 
by the study of other languages, it can never be communi- 
cated with advantage, except by those who can write and 
speak their own language with propriety and skill. Though 
the matter of an author be ever so good and useful, his com- 
positions will always suffer in the public esteem, if his 
expression be deficient in purity and elegance. At the same 
time, the attainment of a correct and elegant style, is an 
object which demands attention ana labor. If any imagine 
that they can catch it by the ear, or acquire it bv a slight 
perusal of some of our good authors, they will nnd them- 
selves much disappointed. The numerous griimmatical 
errors, and the frequent offences against purity of language, 
committed by writers, who, in other respects, are far from 
being contemptible, demonstrate that a careful study of the 
language is previously requisite, in all who aim at writing it 
correctly.* 




Whatever the advantages or defects of the En^Ush langoafle may be. 
what does it deserve; and why! Of the attention of tlw Greeks ana 
Romans, and the French and Italians, to Uieir respective languam, what 
is lemaricrd ; and why does their example deserve to be imitated t How 
is this illustrated ? • At the same time, what demands atten t io n and labor ; 
and what remark follows 1 What is the closing remark 1 
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LECTURE X. 

STYLE— PERSPICUITY AND PRECISION. 

Having finished the subject of language, style is the next 
subject of consideration. 

Style is the peculiar manner in which a man expresses hia 
conceptions by means of language. . It is different from 
mere language or words. The words which an author em- 
ploys, may be proper and faultless ; and his style may, 
nevertheless, have great faults 2 it may be dry, or stiff, or 
feeble, or affected. Style has always some reference to an 
author's manner of thinking. It is a picture of the ideas 
which arise in his mind, and of the manner in which they 
originate : hence, when we are examining an author's com- 
position, it is, in many cases, extremely difficult, to separate 
the style from the sentiment; and that they should be so 
intimately connected, is not to be wondered at, since style is 
nothing else than that sort of expression which our thoughts 
most readily assume. 

All the qualities of a good style, may be arranged tinder 
two heads ; perspicuity and ornament. For all that can pos- 
sibly be required of language is, to convey our ideas clearly 
to the minds of others ; and, at the same time, in such a 
dress, as by pleasing and interesting them, shall most 
effectually .strengthen the impression which we seek to 
make. 

Perspicuity, it will be readily admitted, is the fundamental 
quality of style ; and is so essential in every kind of writing, 
that for the want of it nothing can atone. Without it, the 
richest ornaments of style only glimmer through the dark ; 
and perplex, instead of pleasmg the reader. If we ate 
obliged to follow a writer with much care, to pause, and to 

^ Having finished the sabject of lan^age, what bthe next subject of coa- 
aideration 1 What is style 1 How is it made to appear, that style is dif- 
fiiient from mere language or words 1 To what has style always some 
reference ; of what is it a picture ; and hence what follows ? W% is not 
their intimate connection a matter of wonder 1 Under what two heads 
may all the qualities of a good style be ranged ; and why 1 What is the 
lUndEvmental quality of style ; and what is observed of it 1 Without it, 
what would be the effect of the richest ornaments 1 Under what circuiii> 
stances will a writer fail to please us j and what remarks follow 1 
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read over his sentences a second time, in order to compre- 
hend them fully, he will never please us long. Mankind 
are too indolent to relish so much labor. Though they may 
pretend to admire the author's depth, after they have dis- 
covered his meaning, yet they will seldom be inclined to take 
up his worlf a second time. 

, Perspicuity in writing, is not to be considered as merely 
a sort of negative virtue, or freedom from defect. It has 
higher merit ; it is a degree of positive beauty. We are 
'pleased with an author, and consider him as deserving 
praise, who frees us from all fatigue of searching for his 
meaning ; who carries us through his subject without any 
embarrassment or confusion ; whose style flows always like 
a limpid stream, where we see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity requires attention, first, to single 
words and phrases, and then to the construction of sentences. 
When considered with respect to words and phrases, it 
requires these three requisites ; purity^ propriety^ and j^re- 
tision. 

Purity and propriety of language, are often used indis- 
criminately for each other; and, indeed, they are very 
nearly allied. A distinction, however, obtains between 
ihem. Purity consists in the use of such words, and such 
constructions, as belong to the idiom of the language which 
we speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that are im- 
ported from other languages, or that are obsolete, or new 
coined, or used without proper authority. Propriety is the 
selection of such words, as the best and most established 
usage has appropriated to those ideas which we intend to 
express by them. It implies the correct and happy applica- 
tion of them, according to tliat usage, in opposition to vulgar 
or low expressions ; and to words and phrases, which would 
be less significant of the ideas that we mean to convey. 
Style may be pure, that is, it may all be strictly Englisn, 
without Scoticisms or Gallicisms, or ungrammatical ex- 
pressions of any kind, and may, nevertheless, be deficient in 
propriety. The words may be ill chosen ; not adapted to 

Merely as what, is perspicuity not to be considered ; and what higher 
merit has if? With an author of what description are we pleased 1 In 
what order does perspicuity require attention ; and when considered with 
TCBpect to words and phrases, what are its three requisites 1 Of purity 
ftna propriety of language, what is remarked ; and how are they dis- 
tinguished 1 How may style be pure, and at the same time be deficient in 
propriety $ but, at the same time, where they both meet, what is their cfiect 1 
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the subject, nor fully expressive of the author's meaning*. 
He has taken them, indeed, from the general mas^ of English 
language ; but his choice has been made without happiness 
or skill. Style, however, cannot be proper without beingf 
al^o pure ; and where both purity and propriety meet, besides 
making style perspicuous, they also render it graceful. 

When obsolete, or new coined words, are mentioned, as 
being incongruous with purity of style, it will be understood, 
of course, that some exceptions are to be made. On certain 
occasions, they may have gracJfe. Poetry admits of greater 
latitude than prose, with respect to coining, or, at least, new 
compounding words ; yet, even here, this liberty should be 
used with a sparing hand. In prose, such innovations are 
more hazardous, and have a worse effect. They are apt to 
give style an affected and conceited air ; and should never be 
\;sed, except by those whose established reputation gives 
them some degree of dictatorial power over language. 

We shall now consider the import of precision in lan- 
guage, which, as it is the highest part of the quality denoted 
by perspicuity, and, at the same time, the least understood, 
merits a full discussion. 

The exact import of precision, may be drawn from the 
etymolo^ of the word. It is derived from ^pracidere^^ to 
cut off: It signifies retrenching all superfluities, and pruning 
the expression, so as to exhibit neither more nor less than an 
exact copy of his idea who uses it. It was observed before, 
that it is often difficult to separate the qualities of style from 
the qualities of thought ; and it is found so in this instance. 
For, in order to write with precision, though this be properly 
a quality of style, one must possess a very considerable 
degree of distinctness and accuracy in his manner of 
thinking. 

The words which a man uses to express his ideas, may be 
faulty in three respects ; they may either not express that 
idea which the author intends, but some other wnich only 
resembles, or is akin to it ; or, they may express that idea, 

Of the use of obsolete, or new coined words, in poetry, what is observed ; 
yet, even here, how should this liberty be used 1 In prose, why are such 
innovations more hazardous ; and by whom only should they be used 1 
The import of what shall we now consider ; and why docs it merit a full 
discussion 1 Whence may the exact import of precision be drawn ; and 
what is it 1 What was before observed ; and why is it ibund to be so in 
this instance 1 In what three respects may the words that a man uses to 
eKprrsB his ideas, be faulty ? 
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but not quite folly and completely ; or, they may express iU 
together with something more than he intends. Precision 
stands opposed to all these three faults ; but chiefly to the 
last. In an author's writing with propriety, his bemg free 
from the two former faults seems implied. The words 
which he uses are proper ; that is, they express that idea 
which he intends, and they express it fully ; but to be pre- 
cise signifies that they express that idea, and no more. This 
requires a writer to have, himself, a very clear apprehension 
of the object he means to present to us ; to have laid &st 
hold of it in his mind, and never to waver in any one view 
he takes of it — a perfection to which, indeed, few writers 
attain. 

The use of a superfluity of words, forms what is generally 
called a loose style ; and is the proper opposite to precision. 
Feeble writers employ a multitude of words to make them- 
selves understood, as they think, more distinctly ; and they 
only confound the reader. They are sensible of not having 
caught the precise expression, to convey what they would 
signify ; they do not, indeed, conceive their own meaning 
very precisely themselves ; and, therefore, help it out, as 
they can, by this and the other word, which may, as they 
suppose, supply the defect, and bring you somewnat nearer 
to their idea : they are always going about it, and about it, 
but never just hit the thing. The image, as they set it be- 
fore you, is always seen double; and no dsuble image is 
distinct. When an author tells us of his hero's courage in 
the day of battle, the expression is precise, and we under- 
stand It fully. But if, from a desire of multiplying words, 
he will praise his courage and fortitude ; at the moment 
he joins these two words together, our idea begins to waver. 
He intends to express one quality more strongly; but he is, 
in fact, expressing two. Courage resists danger ; fortitude 
supports pain. The occasion of exerting each of these 
qualities is ditferent ; and being led to think of both of them 

- . _^ . / 

To which of thew three fiiiilts, particularly, does precision stand opposed ; 
and why 1 How is this illdstrated? What ^s this require ; and of^it what 
is observed 1 What forms what is generally called a loose style; and of 
what is it the proper opposite 1 Why do feeble writers employ a mulU- 
tude of words ; and wnat is their effect *} Of what are they sensible ; and 
•s they do not conceive their own meaning clearly, what consequence fol- 
lows 1 Of the image, as they set it before us, what is remarked ] How is 
this illustrated fiom the words courage and fortitude 7 What is their 
raspective signification; and what remarks follow 1 
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together, when only one of them should engage our atten- 
tion, our view is rendered unsteady, and our conception of 
the object indistinct. 

The great source of a loose style, in opposition to pre- 
cision, is the injudicious use of those words termed synony- 
mous. They are called synonymous, because they agree 
in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, if 
not always, they express it with some diversity in the cir- 
cumstances. They are varied by some accessary idea which 
every word introduces, and which fotms the distinction 
between them. Scarcely in any language, are there two 
. words that convey precisely the same idea ; a person 
thoroughly conversant in the propriety of language, will 
always be able to observe something that distinguishes 
them. As they are like different shades of the same color, 
an accurate writer can employ them to great advantage, by 
using them so as to heighten and to finish the picture which 
he gives us. He supplies by one, what was wanting in the 
other to the force, or to the lustre of the image which he 
means to exhibit. 

In the English language, very many instances might be 
given of a difference in meaning among words reputed 
synonymous ; and as the subject is of importance, we shall 
now point out some of these. The instances given, may, 
themselves, be of use ; and they will serve to show the neces- 
sity of attending, with care and strictness, to the exact import 
of words, if we would ever write with accuracy and precision. 

Austerity, severity, rigor. Austerity relates to the 
manner of living ; severity, of thinking ; rigor, of punish- 
ment. To austerity, is opposed effeminacy ; to severity, 
relaxation ; to rigor, clemency. A hermit, is austere in his 
life ; a casuist, severe in his application of religion or law ; 
a judge,, rigorous in his sentences* 

CustoTti, habit. Custom respects the action; habit, the 

What is the great souioe of a loose style; and why are they called 
synonymous 1 But, for the most part, how do they express it ; and how 
are they varied? What illustration foUowsl As they are like different 
shades of the same color, how can an accurate writer employ them to 
great advantage ; and in what manner 1 In the English language of what 
might many instances be given ; and why are some of these pointed out 1 
Oi the instances themselves, what is remarked ; and to show what will 
they serve 1 What is the diflference between auaterUy, aeverUy, and 
rigor f and what illustration is given 1 How are custom and habit dis- 
tin^shed ; and, by them, what do we respectively mean 1 What illus* 
tration follows 1 * 
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actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
same act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By the custom of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires the habit of idleness. 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded. We are 
surprised with what is new or unexpected ; we are astonished 
at what is vast or great ; we are amazed at what is incom- 
prehensible ; we are confounded by what is shocking or 
terrible. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves; 
vanity, makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just, 
therefore, to say, that a man may be too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness, disdain. Haughtiness is founded on the 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low 
opinion we have of others. 

To *weary, to fatigue. The continuance of the same 
thing wearies us ; labor fatigues us. We become weary 
^from standing; fatig^ued, from walking, A suiter wearies 
us by his perseverance ; fatigues us by his importunity. 

To abhor, to detest. To abhor, imports, simply, strong 
dislike ; to detest, imports, also, strong disapprobation. One 
abhors being in debt ; he detests treachery. 

7b invent, to discover. We invent things that are new ; 
we discover what was before hidden. Galileo invented the 
telescope ; Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 

Only, alone. Only, imports that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone, is one that is lefl by itself. 

Entire, complete. A thing is entire, that wa^ts none of 
its parts ; complete, that wants n«ne of the appendages that 
belong to it. A man may have an entire house to himself; 
and yet not have ope complete apartment. 

Tranquillity, peace, calm. Tranquillity respects a situ- 
, ation free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the 



What is the difference between aurprisedf ostontBhed^ amazed^ and con- 
founded 7 What b the relative eflfecta of jyride and vanity; and what 
remark is, therefore, just 1 On what are haughtiness and disdain^ respect- 
ively founded % How is the difference between to weary and to fatiffue, 
illustrated 1 What do to abhor and to detest, respectively denote ; and 
what illustration follows 1 How is the distinction between to invent and 
to discovery illustrated 1 What is the difference between oTtly and alone ; 
and what instance of illustration is given 1 How are entire and complete, 
distinguished ; and what example is given 1 Illustrate the difference be- 
tween tranquillity, peace, and calm. 
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tame situation, with respect to any causes that might inter- 
rupt it ; calm, with regard to a disturbed situation going' 
before, or following it. A good man enjoys tranquillity in 
himself; peace with others ; and calm, after the storm. 

Wisdom^ prudence. Wisdom, leads us to speak and act 
as is most proper ; prudence, prevents our speaking and act- 
ing improperly* A wise man employs the most proper 
means for success ; a prudent man, the safest means for not 
being brought into danger. 

Enough^ sufficient. Enough relates to the quantity which 
we wish to have of a thing ; sufficient, relates to the use 
that is to be made of it. Hence, enough, generally imports 
a greater quantity than sufficient does. The covetous man 
never has enough : although he has what is sufficient for 
nature. 

With, by. Both these particles express the connection 
between some instrument or means of effecting an end, and 
the agent who employs it ; but loith, expresses a more close 
and immediate connection ; by, a more remote one. A man 
kille'd with a sword, dies by violence. The criminal is 
bound with ropes by the executioner.* 

These are a few, among many instances of words, m our 
language, which, by careless writers, are apt to be considered 
as S}rnoQymous. Their significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in the mean- 
ing of such words is weighed, and attended to, the more 
accurately and forcibly shall we speak and write. 

It was observed before, that though all subjects of writmg 
or discourse demand perspicuity, yet all do not require it to 
an equal degree. It is, indeed, in every sort of writing, a 

Seat beauty to have, at least, some measure of precision, in 
ttinction from that loose profusion of words which imprints 

* The author had it in contemplation, when he commenced this ahridg- 
sient, to extend these discriminations through the space of another lecture ; 
but faiaviiiff concluded, soon to offer to the public a work on this subject, he 
has aban£ned his original design. - 

Of wisdom and vrudence^ what is remarked ; and how is this illus- 
trated ? What is tne difference between enough and sufflcierU ; hence, 
what follows ; and what illustration is given 1 WUh and by, both express 
tiMconnection between what; but with what difference, and what illos- 
ii adons follow 1 On the instances of synonymous words, here even, what 
is remarked \ and what will be the effect of weighing such cGstinctions? 
What was before observed ; and what is, in every sort of writing, a great 
beauty 1 
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no clear idea on the reader's mind. But we must, at the 
same time^ be on our guard, lest too great a study of pre- 
cision, especially in subjects where it is not strictly requisite, 
betray us into a dry and barren style ; lest, from a desire of 
pruning too closely, we retrench all copiousness and orna- 
ment. To wri(e with copiousness and precision, to be flow- 
ing and graceful, and, at the same time, correct and exact in 
the choice of every word,, is, doubtless, one of the highest 
and most difficult attainments in writing. But we must 
study never to sacri^ce, totally, any one of these qualities 
to the other ; and, by a proper management, both of them 
may be made fully consistent, if our ideas be precise, and our 
knowledge and stock of words be, at the same time, ex- 
tensive. 

But, about what must we, at the same time, be on our ffuard; and whjr 1 
What is, doubtleas, one of the higbnt and mott difficiut attainments in- 
writing ; and what follows 1 
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LECTURE XL 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

A SENTENCE alwavB implies some one complete proposition 
or enunciation of thought. Aristotle defines it to be ** a 
form of speech which hath a beginning and an end within 
Itself, and is of such a length as to be easily comprehended 
at once." This, howeyer, admits of considerable latitude. 
For a sentence, or period, consists, always,* of component 
parts, which are called its members ; and as these members 
may be either few or many, and may be connected in several 
difilerent ways, the same thought, or mental proposition, 
may often be either brought into one sentence, or split into 
two or three, without the material breach of any rule. 

The first variety that occurs in the consideration of sen- 
tences, is, the distinction of long and short ones. Sentences 
immoderately long, and consisting of too many members, 
always transgress some one or other of the rules which 
shall be soon mentioned as necessary to be observed in every 
good sentence. In discourses that are to be spoken, regard 
must be had to the easiness of pronunciation, which is not 
consistent with too long perioas. In compositions where 
pronunciation has no place, still, however, by using long 
periods too frequently, an author overloads the reader's ear, . 
and fatigues his attention. At the same time, there may be 
an excess in too many short sentences also ; by 'which the 
sense is split and broken, the connection of thought weak- 
ened, and the memory burdened by presenting to it a long 
succession of minute objects. 

With regard to the length and construction of sentences, 
the French critics very justly divide style into style period- 
iquty and style coupe. The style periodique is where the 

What does a sentence alwa.y8 imply 1 IIow does Aristotle define It 1 
Of this definition what b remarked; and/ why 1 What is the first variety 
that occurs in the consideration of sentences ? Of sentences immoderately 
long what is observed % In discourses that are to be f^ken, to what must 
jega/d be had ; and of compositions where pronunciation has no place, 
what is remarked 1 At the same time, in what may there be excess ; and 
what is its effect? With re^rd to the length and construction of sen* 
tences, how do the French cntics divide style! What is the «/^ periods 
itue f what ii observed of it ; and whfite does it abound 1 
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sentences are composed of several members linked together, 
and hanging upon one another ; so that the sense of the 
whole is not brought out till the close. This is the most 
pompous, musical, and oratorical manner of composing ; and 
abounds in the writings of Cicero, and Sir William Temple. 
The style coupS is, where the sense is formed into short 
independent propositions, each complete within itself; as in 
the following of Mr. Pope : ** I confess it was want of 
consideration that made me an author. I writ, because it 
amused me. I corrected, because it was as pleasant to me 
to correct as to write. I published, because I was told, I 
might please such as it was a credit to please." This is 
very much the French manner of writing ; and always suits 
gay and easy subjects. The style periodtque^ gives an air of 
gravity and dififnity to composition : the style coupe is more 
lively and striking. According to 'the nature ot the com- 
position, therefore, and the general character it ought to 
Dear, the one or the other may predominate. But in 
almost every kind of composition, the great rule is to inter- 
mix them. For the ear tires of either of them when too 
long continued : whereas, by a proper mixture of lon&f and 
short periods, the ear is gratified, and a certain sprightliness 
is joined with majesty in our style. 

So much depends upon the proper construction of sen- 
tences, that in every kind of composition, we cannot be too 
strict in our attention to it. For, whatever the subject may 
be, if the sentences are constructed in a clumsy, perplexed, 
or feeble manner, it is impossible that a work, thus composed, 
should be read with pleasure, or even with profit. But, by 
giving attention to the rules which relate to this part of style, 
we acquire the habit of expressing ourselves with perspicuity 
and elegance ; and if a disorder chance to arise in any of 
our sentences, we immediately see where it lies, and are 
able to rectify it. 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, seem 
to be the four following: 1. Clearness and precision. 
2. Unity. 3. Strength. 4. Harmony. 

g IT ■ III.-- Illll IT --—,-- ■ -^^ 

What is the style coupe ; and what example isK^i^en of it 1 Whose manp 
ner of writing is this ; and what does it isuit 1 What is farther obeerred of 
these diSeient styles ; and why should they, in most compositions, be inter- 
mixed 1 As much depends upon the proper construction of sentences, 
what follows ; and why 1 But, from attention to the rules which relate to 
this part of style, what will result 1 What are the {properties most essential 
to a per&ct sentence 1 g* 
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The least failure in clearness and precision, the least de- 
gree of ambiguity, which leaves the mind in any sort of sus- 
pense as to the meaning, ought to be avoided with the great- 
est care ; /nor is it so easy a matter to keep clear of all this 
as one might, at first, imagine. Ambiguity arises from two 
causes : either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong 
collocation of them. Of the choice of words, as fki as re* 
gards perspicuity, we have already spoken. Of the collo- 
cation of them we are now to treat. From the nature of 
our language, a leading rule in the arrangement of our sen- 
tences is, to place the words or members most nearly related, 
as near to each other in the sentence as possible ; so as to 
make their mutual relation evident. This rule is too pfteo: 
neglected, even by good writers. A few instances will show* 
both its importance and its application. 

First, in the position of adverbs, which are used to quali^r 
the signification of something which either precedes or fol- 
lows them, a good deal of nicety is to be observed. * By 
greatness,* says Mr. Addison, ' I do not only mean the 
bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
view.'* Here the place of the adverb onlyy renders it a 
limitation of the following word, mean. * I do not only 
mean.' The question may then be asked. What does he 
more than mean ? Had he placed it after hulk^ still it would 
have been wrong. * I do not mean the bulk only of any 
single object.' For he might then ask, What does he mean 
more than the bulk ! Is it the color? Or any other property? 
Its proper place, undoubtedly, is, after the word object, 
' By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object 
only ;' for then, when we put the question, What more does 
he mean than the bulk of a single object ? The answer 
comes out exactly as the author intends, and gives it ; * The 
largeness of a whole view.' * Theism/ says Lord Shaftes- 
bury* *can only be opposed to polytheism, or atheism/ It 

* Spectator, No. 412. 

What ghould be avoided with the greatest care; and why 1 From what 
two causes does ambiguity arise? Of which have we already spoken ; 
and of which are we now to treat 1 From the nature of our languagei 
what is a leading rule in the arrangement of our sentences ; and of ttiis 
rule what is remarked 1 In the first place, in the position of what adverbii 
is a good deal of nicety to be observed ? What example is given to illiUh 
trale this remark ; anrl what is observed of it 1 Where is its proper place ; 
and why ? What instance is given from Lord Shaftesbury } and whil k 
remarked of it? 
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may be asked, then, is theism capable of nothinr else, bpl 
being opposed to polytheism, or atneism ? This u what the 
words literally import, through the wrong collocation of 
only. He should have said,, ' Theism can be opposed only 
to polytheism or atheism.' In conversation, such inaccu- 
racies may have no material inconvenience, because the tone 
and emphasis used in pronouncing them, generally serve to 
show their reference, and to make the meaning clear. But, 
in writing, where a person speaks to the eye, and not to the 
ear, he ought to be more accurate; and so to connect 
those adverbs with the words which they qualify, as to put 
his meaning out of doubt, upon the first mspection. 

Secondly, when a circumstance is interposed in the middle 
of a sentence, it sometimes, requires attention, to place it, so 
as to divest it of all ambiguity. For instance, * Are these 
designs,' says Lord Bolingbroke, ' which any man, who is 
born a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ought 
to be ashamed or afraid to avow ?'* Here we are lefl at a 
loss, whether these words, ' in any circumstances^ in any 
situationy^ are connected with ' a man born a Briton, in any 
circumstances, or situation,' or with that man's 'avowing his 
designs, in any circumstances, or situation, into which he 
may be brought ?' If the latter, as seems, most probable, 
was intended to be the meaning, the arrangement should 
have been thus : ' Are these designs, which any man who 
is born a Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any cir- 
cumstances, in any situation, to avow V 

Thirdly, still more attention is required to the proper dis- 
position of the relative pronouns, whoy which, whaU whose / 
and of all those particles which express the connection of the 
parts of speech with one another. As all reasoning depiends 
upon this connection, we cannot be too accurate with r.eG^rd 
to it. A small error may obscure the meaning of the whole 
sentence; and even where the meaning is apparent, yet 

* Diuert. on Parties, Dedicat. 



Why may such inaccuracies have no material inconvenience in conteiw 
sattbn ; hat of them in writing what is remarked 7 In the second place, 
what sometimes requires attention ; and to illustrate this remark, what 
example is given from Lord Bolingbroke 1 Here, about what are we left 
at a loss ; and if the latter was intended to be the meaning, how should it 
have been arranged "l In the third place, to what is still more attention 
required 1 As all reasoning depends upon this connection, what follows ; 
and why 1 
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where these relative particles are misplaced, we alwajrs 
find something awkward and disjointed in the structure ot 
the sentence. The following passage in one of Bishop 
Sherlock's sermons,* will serve to exemplify these observa- 
tions : • It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the 
accidents of life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing 
can protect us against, but the good providence of our 
Heavenly Father.' Which always refers grammatically 
to the immediately preceding substantive, which is here 

* treasure:' and this would make nonsense of the whole 
period. The sentence should have been constructed thus : 

* It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm our- 
selves against the accidents of life, against which nothing 
can protect us, but the good providence of our Heavenly 
Father.' Of the same nature is the following inaccuracy 
in the writings of Dean Swift. He is recommending to 
young clergymen, to write their sermons fully and distinctly. 

* Many,' says he, * act so directly contrary to this method^ 
that, from a habit of saving time and paper, which they 
acquired at the university, they write in so diminutive a 
manner, that they can hardly read what they have written.' 
He certainly does not mean that they had acquired time and 
paper at the university, but that they had acquired this habit 
there ; and, therefore, his words ought to have run thus ; 

* From a habit, which they have acquired at the university, 
of saving time and paper, they write in so diminutive a man- 
ner, that they can hardly read what they have written.' 

With regard to relatives, I must farther observe, that 
obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, 
particularly of the pronouns tD/to, and tkei/f and theirs^ and 
themy when we have occasion to refer to different persons ; 
as in the following sentence of Archbishop Tillotson : 

* Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others ; 
and think that their reputation obscures them, and their 
commendable qualities stand in their light ; and therefore 
they do what they can to cast a cloud over them, that the 
bright shining of their virtues may not obscure tfaem.'t 

* Vol. II. Serm. 15. t Vol. I. Serm. 48. 

-1 ■ ■ — -- ■ - r-i-l— 1 M M-i-- — W-ia-W-rt- 

What passage will serve to exemplify this observation 1 On this sen- 
tence what is remarked ; and how should it have been constructed 1 Of 
the same nature is what inaccuracy from Dean Swift 1 In this passage 
what does he not mean ; and, therefore, how should hb v«rords have been 
I arranged 1 With regard to relatives, what must be farther observed ; and 

as an illuslratioii of this remark, what sentence is given from TiUotson ? 

i 
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This is altogether careless writing. It renders style often 
obscure, always embarrassed and inelegant ; and to avoid it, 
the sentence snould be thrown into some other form. 

We now proceed to the second (]uality of a well arranged 
sentence, wnich we termed its unity. This is a capital pro- 
perty. The very nature of a sentence implies one proposi- 
tion to be expresseid. It may, indeed, consist of parts; but 
these parts must be so closely bound together, as to make the 
impression upon the mind, of one object, not of many. 

To preserve this unity, we must first observe, that during 
the course of the sentence, the scene should be changed as 
little as possible. There is, commonly, in every sentence, 
some person or thing, which is the governing word. This 
should be continued so, if possible, from the beginning to the 
end of it. Should one express himself in this manner : 
* After we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I 
was welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness. ' Here^ though the objects are sufficiently 
connected, yet by this manner of representing them, by 
shifting them so often, both the place and the person, we^ 
and tkey^ and /, and who^ they appear in such a disunited 
view, that the sense of connection is nearly lost. The sen- 
tence may be restored to its proper unity* by turning it after 
the following manner : ' Having come to an anchor, I was 
put on shore, where I was welcomed by all my fri^aids, and 
received with the greatest kindness.' 

Another rule is, never to crowd into one sentence, things 
which have so little connection, that they could bear to be 
divided into two or three sentences. The violation of this 
rule never fails to hurt and displease the reader. Its effect, 
indeed, is so bad, that of the two, it is the safer extreme, 
to err rather by too many short sentences, than by one that 
is overloaded and embarrassed. Examples of the trans- 
gression of this rule are exceedingly nuftierous. * Arch- 



Of this what is remarked ; and to avoid it what must be done 1 What 
ig the second quality of a well arranged sentence ; and of this, what is 
lemarked 1 What does the very nature of a sentence imply ; ^ what 
may it consist ; but of these what is observed 1 To preserve this unity, 
what b first to be observed 1 What does every sentence, comnKmly, con- 
tain ; and of this what is remarked 1 By what example is this veniark 
Hiustrated ; and what is observed of it f How may this sentence be 
Kstored to its proper unity 1 What is another rule for preserving the unity 
of a sentence ; an^ what effect does the violation of it produce 1 What 
example of this is given firom Tiliotson ; wai what is observed of it 1 
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bishop Tillotson,' says an author of the History of Engfland, 
• died in this year. He was exceedingly beloved both by- 
king William arid queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tenni- 
son, Bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him.' Who would 
expect the latter part of this sentence to follow^ in consequence 
of the former ? * He was exceedingly beloved by both kingf 
and queen,* is the proposition of the sentence ; we look for 
some proof of tlfis, or at least something related to it to fol- 
low ; when we are on a sudden carried off to a new propo- 
sition, * who nominated Dr. Tennison to succeed him,* 
The following sentence, from a translation of Phitarch, is 
still worse : ' Their march,' says the author, speaking of 
the Greeks under Alexander, * was through an uncultivated 
country, whose savage inhabitants fared hardly, having no 
other riches than a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was 
rank and unsavory, by reason of their continued feeding \ 
upon sea fish.' Here the scene is changed again and 
again. The march of the Greeks, the description of the 
inhabitants through whose country they passed, the account 
of their sheep, and the reason that they were ill tasted food, 
form a jumble of objects, slightly related to each other, 
which the reader cannot, without much difliculty, compre- 
hend under one view. 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is, to 
keep clear of all parentheses m the middle of them. These 
may, on some occasions, have a spirited appearance ; as 
prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, which can glance 
happily aside, as it is going along. But, for the most part, 
their effect is extremely bad ; being a perplexed method of 
disposing of some thought, which a writer wants art to 
introduce into its proper place. Inaccuracies of this kind 
occur so frequently among incorrect writers, that it is not 
necessary to introauce any instances. 

We shall add only one rule more for the unity of a sen- 
tence, which is to bring it always to a full and perfect close. 
Every thing that is one, should have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. It need hardly be observed, that an imfinished 

What sentence follows from a translation of Plutarch ; and what is r»> 
marked of it 1 What is the third rule for preserving the unity of sen- 
tences 1 Why may ehese, on some occasions, have a spirited appearance ; 
but why is their effect, for the most part, extremely bad 1 Of the froquent 
occurrence of inaccuracies of this kind, what is remarked 7 Wlrat 
iarther rule, only, is 'added for the unity of a sentence ; and why 1 What 
loeed hftidly be observed \ but what do we very ofUn meet with 1 
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sentence is no sentence at all, according to any grammatical 
rule. But we very often meet with sentences that are more 
' than finished. When we hare arrived at what we expected to 
be the conclusion, when we have come to the word on which 
the mind is naturally led, by what went before, to rest ; unex- 
pectedly some circumstance pops out, which ought to have 
been omitted, or to have been disposed of elsewhere. Thus, 
for instance, in the following sentence, from Sir William 
Temple, the adjection to the sentence is entirely foreign to it. 
Speakjng of Burnet's Theory of the Earth, and Fontenelle's 
Plurality of Worlds : * The first,' says he, ' could not end 
his learned treatise without a panegvric of modern learning, 
in comparison of the ancient ; and the other, &lls so grossly 
into the censure of the old poetry, and preference of the new, 
that I could not read either of these ^trains without some 
indignation ; which no quality among men is so apt to raise 
in me as self-sufficiency.' Tneword * indignation,' should 
have concluded the sentence ; for what follows is altogether 
new, and is added after the proper close. 



How is this remark OliMtratedt What inttano* ii giten fnm Sir 
Wifliam T«mpi« ? What word should hays oonduded the Mnteooe; and 
whyl 
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LECTURE XII. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

Hating treated of perspicuity and tinity, we proceed to 
the third quality of a correct sentence,. which is termed 
strength. By this, is meant, such a disposition of the 
several words and members, as shall bring out the sense to 
the best advantage ; as shall render the impression, which 
the period is designed to make, most full and complete ; and 
give every word, andi every member, its due weight and 
force. To the production of this effect, perspicuity and 
unity are, no doubt, absolutely necessary ; but still more is 
requisite. For a sentence maybe clear enough; it may 
also be sufficiently compact, or have the requisite unity ; and 
yet, by some unfavorable circumstance in the structure, it 
may fail in that strength or liveliness of impression, which 
a more happy arrangement would have produced. 

The first rule which we shall give for promoting the 
strength of a sentence, is, to divest it of all redundant 
words. These may, sometimes, be consistent with a con- 
siderable degree both of clearness and unity ; but they are 
always enfeebling. It is a general maxim, that, whatever 
can be easily supplied in the mind, is better left out in the 
expression. Thus : ' Content with deserving a triumph, he 
refused the honor of it,* is better than to say, 'Being con- 
tent with deserving a trimnph, he refused the honor of it.* 
It is certainly, therefore, one of the most useful exercises of 
correction, upon reviewing what we have written or com- 
posed, to contract that round-abput method of expression, 
and to lop off those useless excrescences, which are com- 
monly found in a first draught. But we must be careful not 
to run into the .opposite extreme, of pruning so closely, as 

What is the third quality of a correct sentence ; and by this what is 
meant 1 To the prodaction of this effect, why is something more than 
pen^ncuity and unity requisite '? What is the first rule given for the pro-- 
motion of the strength of a sentence ; and of these what is remarked ? 
What is a general maxim ; and of it what illustration is given 1 What, 
therefore, is one of the most useful exercises of correction % But about 
what nmst we be c^iAfiil; and why ? 
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to give a hardness and dryness to the style. Some leaves 
must be left to surround and shelter the fruit. 

As sentences should be cleared of redundant words^ so 
also, they should not contain redundant members. As every 
word ought to present a new idea, so every member ought 
to contain a new thought. Opposed to this, stands the fault 
we sometimes meet with, of the last member of a period, 
being no other than the echo of the former, or the repetition 
of it in a different form. For example, speaking of beauty, 

• The very first discovery of it,' says Mr. Addison, 

* strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads delight 
through all the faculties.' And elsewhere, 'It is impossi- 
ble for i:^s to behold the divine works with coldness or 
indifference, or to survey so many beauties, without a secret 
satisfaction and complacency.'* In both these instances, 
little or nothing is added by the second member of the sen- 
tenc;e to what was already expressed in the first ; and though 
the free and fiowing manner of such an author as Mr. Addi- 
soa, may palliate such negligences ; yet, in general, it holds, 
that style, freed from this prolixity, appears both stronger 
and more beautiful. 

The second direction for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence, is, to attend particularly to the use of copulatives, 
relatives, and all the particles employed for transition and 
connection. These little words, but, and, which, whose, 
where, dec. are frequently the most important words of any ; 
^hey are the joints or hinges upon which all sentences turn, 
and of course, much, both of their gracefulness and strength » 
must depend upon such particles. Some observations on 
this subject, which appear to be worthy of particular remem- 
brance, shall here be noticed. 

What is termed the splitting of particles, or separating a 
pre}K)sition from the noun which it governs, is always to be 
avoided. As if we should say, ' Though virtue borrows 
no assistance from, yet it may oflenbe accompanied by, the 

♦ Spectator, Nos. 412 and 413. 



As sentences shoald be cleared of redundant words, so, also, what should 
they Bot contain ; and as every word ought to present a new idea, so, what 
follows? Opposed to this stands what fault; and as illustratives of tl&s 
remark, what examples arc given 1 Of both these instances, what i» 
observed ; and what remark fcUows 1 What is the second direction for 
promoting the strength of a sentence 1 Of thess little words, hut, and, 
vhich; &€., what b remarked 1 Of what is termed the splitting of particles^ 
what is observed j what example is given ;. and what is ito effect 1 
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advantages of fortune*' In such instances, we febl a sort 
of pain, from the revulsion, or violent separation of two 
things, which, by their nature, should be closely united. 

The simplicity of style is much injured by the unnecessaiy 
multiplication of relative and demonstrative particles : thus, 
if a writer should say, ' There is nothing which disgusts 
me sooner than the empty pomp of language ;' he would 
express himself less simply than if he had said, * Nothing 
disgusts fl^e sooner than the empty pomp of lan^age." 
The former mode of expression, in the introduction of a 
subject, or in laying down a jproposition to which particular 
attention is demanded, is exceedingly proper ; but, in the 
ordinary current of discourse, the latter is to be preferred. 

With regard to the omission or insertion of the relative, 
we shall only observe, that in conversation and epistolary 
writing, it may be often omitted with propriety ; but in com- 
positions of a serious and dignified kind, it should constantly 
be inserted. 

With regard to the copulative particle, andf which occurs 
80 frequently in all kinds of composition, several obser- 
vations are to be made. First, it is evident, that the unne- 
cessary repetition of it enfeebles style. It has the same sort 
of effect, as the frequent use of the vulgar phrase, and so, 
when one is telling a story in common conversation. The 
following sentence from Sir William Temple, will illustrate 
this remark. He is speaking of the refinement of the 
French language: 'The academy set up by Cardinal 
Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and country, and 
divert them from raking into his politics and ministry, 
brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for this 
last age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their style 
and language; and, indeed, with such success, that it can 
hardly be equalled, and runs equally through their verse and 
their prose.' Here are no fewer than eight ands in one 
sentence. This agreeable writer too often makes his^ sen- 
tences drag in this manner by a careless multiplication of ^ 
copulatives. - 

■ ■ ■ -^ ■■ ■-■■ ..■■- « .. , „ I pi» — ■■■ — ■^ ,». i^.^^^— Ill 1^. ■! ■ 

By the unmoesaury maltiptication of what, is the simpKcity of style, also, 
much injured ; and what example is given 1 . Where is the former mode of 
expression proper ; and where notl With regard to the omission and 
insertion of the relative, what, only, is observed 1 With regard to the 
copulative and^ what is the first observation made ; and as what, has it 
the same effect 1 What sentence will illustrate this remark ; and of what 
is bespeaking? Here axe how many and» ; and what remark follows ? 
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But in the next place, it is worthy of obsenration, that, by 
dropping th« conjunction, we often mark a closer connection, 
a quicker succession of objects, than when it is inserted 
between them. * Vent, vidU vici,^ — • I came, I saw, I 
conquered,' expresses with more spirit, the rapidity and 
quick succession of conquest, than if connecting particles 
had been used. When, howevef , we desire to prevent a 
quick transition from one object to another, and when we 
are enumerating objects which we wish to appear as distinct 
from each other as possible, copulatives may be n^ultiplled 
with peculiar advantage. Thus Lord Bolingbroke says, 
with elegance and propriety, *Such a man might fall a vic- 
tim to power ^ but truth, and reason, and liberty, would fall 
with him.' In the same manner Caesar describes an en- 
gagement with the Nervii ; * The enemy, having easily beat 
off, and scattered this body of horse, ran down with incredi- 
ble celerity to the river ; So that, almost at one moment of 
time, they appeared to be in the woods, and in the river, and 
in the midst of our troops.' 

A third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, 
to dispose of the capital word or words, in that place of the 
sentence, where they will make the fullest impression. That 
such capital words there are in every sentence, on which the 
Cleaning principally rests, every one must see ; and that 
these words should possess a conspicuous and distinguished 
place, is equally plain. Perspicuity, then, is the first thing 
to be studied ; and the nature of our language allows no 
great liberty in the choice of collocation. In general, the 
important words are placed in the beginning of the sentence. 
Thus Mr. Addison : • The pleasures of the imagination, 
taken in their full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, 
nor so refined as those of the understanding.' This, indeed, 
seems the plainest and most natural order, to place that in 
the front which is the chief object of the proposition we are 
laying down. Sometimes, however, when we purpose 

But in the next place, of diopping the conjunction, what is observed ; and 
kjy what example is this illustrated 1 When, however, may copulatives be 
nraltipHed with peculiar advantage ; and what examples are eiven from 
tiOid Bolingbroke, and from Ctesar 1 What is the third ruk for pro- 
moting the strength of a sentence ; and of such capital words, what is 
observed 1 Here, what is the first thing to be studied ; and of our lan- 
guage, in this respect, what is remarked 'i In general, where do we place 
the most important words ; and what illustration follows 1 Though ihis 
seems the most natural order, yet what is sometimes requisite ; anil what 
iUastrationis gtvenl 
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giving weight to a sentence* it it proper to suspend the 
meaning for a while, and then to bring it out full at the cleae s 
* Thus/ says Mr. Pope, < on whatever side we contemplate' 
Homer, what principally strikes us, is, his wonderful 
invention.* 

' The Greek and Latin writers had a considerable advan- 
tage over us in this part of style. By the great liberty of 
inversion which their languages allowed, they could choose 
the most advantageous situation for every word ; and had it 
thereby in their power to five their sentences more force* 
Milton, in his prose worKS, and some other of our old 
English writers, endeavored to imitate them in this. But the 
forced constructions which they employed, produced ob- 
scurity; and the genius of our language, as it is now 
written and spoken, will not admit such liberties. Mr. Gor- 
don, who followed this inverted style, in his translation of 
Tacitus, has sometimes done such violence to the language, 
as even to appear ridiculous ; as in this expression : * Into 
this hole thrust themselves, three Roman senators.' How- 
ever, within certain bounds, and to a limited degree, our 
language does admit of inversions ; and they are practiced 
with /success by the best writers. For example ; Mr. Pope, 
speaking of Homer, says, * The praise of judgment Virgil 
has justly contested with him, but his invention remains yet 
unrivalled.' 

A fourth rule for consti noting sentences with proper 
strength is, to make the members of them go on rising and 
growing in their importance above one another. This sort 
of arrangement is called a climax, and is always considered 
as a beauty in composition. Why it pleases, is abimdantly 
evident. In all things, we naturally love to ascend to what 
is more and more beautiful, rather Uian to follow the retro- 
grade order. Having had once some considerable object 
set before us, it is with pain we are pulled back to attend to 
an inferior circumstance. ^Gavendum est,' says duin- 
tilian, 'ne decrescat oratio, et fortiori subjungatur aliquid 



What advantage had the Ghreeka and Latins over ns in this pait 
of fltyle 1 Who have endeavored to imitate them in this ; how dkl 
they succeed; and whyl What illustration is given from Gordon's' 
translation of Tacitus f What mnark follows; and what example 
is given from Mr. Pope 7 What is the fburth rule for constructing sen- 
tences with proper strength 1 What is this sort of arrangement ^led ; 
and what \b otMerved of it? Why does it please; smd what says 
Ctuintilian on this subject? 
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infirmius/* When a senteQca oonsistt of two members, the 
longest should, in general, be the concluding one. Hence 
the pronunciation is rendered more easy ; and the shortest 
member of the period being placed first, we carry it -more 
readily in our memory as we proceed to the second, and see 
the connection of the two more clearly. Thus, to say, 
* When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves 
with the belief that we have forsaken them,' is both more 
graceful and more clear, than to begin with the longest part 
of the proposition : * We flatter ourselves with the belief, 
that we have forsaken our passions, when they have forsaken 
us.' In general, it is always agreeable to find a sentence 
rising upon us, and growing in its importance to the very 
last word, when this construction can be managed without 
afiectation, or unseasonable pomp* * If we rise yet higher,' 
says Mr. Addison, very beautifully, * and consider the fixed 
stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of them 
attended with a different set of planets ; and still discover 
new firmaments and new lights, that are sunk fiirther into 
those un&thomable depths of ether ; we are lost in such a 
labyrinth of worlds, and confounded with the magnificence 
and immensity of nature.'t 

A fifih rule for the strength of sentences is, to avoid con 
eluding them with an adverb, a preposition, or any incon« 
siderable word. Such conclusions are always enfeebling 
and degrading. There are sentences, however, where the 
stress and significancy rest, chiefly, upon words of this kibd. ^ 
In this case they are not to be considered as circumstances, 
but as the capital fi^^res ; and ought, in propriety, to have 
the principal place allotted them. No &ult, for instance, can 
be found with this sentence of Bolingbroke : * In their pros* 
perity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adversity, 
always ;' where never and alwwfs, being emphatical words, 

* We miut take care that oar composition shall not fall off, and that a 
weaker expresoon shall not follow one of mater strength, 
t Spect. No. ^0. 



When a sentence consists of two msmhers, which should he placed 
first; and whyl What constructions lUastrate this remark? In ge- 
neral, what b always agreeable; and what example of it is given fram 
Mr. AddisQn.1 What is the fifth rule for the strength of sentences 1 
There are sentences, however, of what sort ; in this case how are they 
to be considered ; and what fiiUows 1 What instance is given from 
Bolingbroke; and here of never and oii0ay«, what is remarked 1 
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are no placed, as to make a strong impression. * Bnt when 
those inferior parts of speech are introduced as circumstances, 
or as qualifications of more important words, they should 
invariably be disposed of in the least conspicuous parts of 
the period ; and so classed with other words of greater 
dignity, as to be kept in their proper secondary station. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should always avoid concluding 
with any of those particles, which mark the cases of nouns ; 
as of, to, from, with, by* For instance, it is much better to 
aay, * Avarice is a crime of which wise men are often guilty,' 
than to say, * Avarice is a crime which wise men are often - 
guilty of.' This kind of phraseology all correct writers 
endeavor, with the greatest care, to avoid. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a compound 
sense, with some of these prepositions, are likewise ungrace- 
ful conclusions of a period ; such as bring about, lay hold 
of, come over to, clear up, and many others of the same 
kind : instead of which, if we can employ a simple verb, it 
always terminates the sentence with more strength. Even 
the pronoun it, especially when joined with some of the pre- 
positions, as, with it, in it, to it, cannot, without a violation 
of grace, be the conclusion of a sentence. Any phrase 
which expresses a circumstance only, always brings up the 
rear of a sentence with a bad grace. Circumstances, are, 
indeed, like unshapely stones in a building, which try the 
skill of an artist, where to place them with the least ofience. 
We should carefully avoid crowding too many of them 
together, but rather intersperse them in different parts of the 
sentence, joined with the principal words on which they 
depend. Thus, for instance, when Dean Swift says, *^What 
I had the honor of mentioning to your Lordship, some time 
ago, in conversation, was not a new thought.'* These two 
circumstances, sometime ago, and in conversation, which 
lire here joined, would have been better separated thus . 

• Letter to the Eailof Oxford. 

^— W^^^.^ I ■■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■■III ■»■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■■ I ■ ll^^M^W^M^^^— W^^M^— ^M^M^I^^^^— p— ^— ^M^^^M^M^M^— — ^^ 

Bat when should they he disposed of in the least conspicuous parts of the 
period ; and should they be classed with other words 1 Agreeablv to this 
rule, with what should we alwa3r8 avoid ooncludinff ? What ezan^e is giv- 
en ; and of thiskind of phraseolo^^, what is remaned ? For the same reason 
what verbs are inmceful conclusions to a period ; and why t Of the pro- 
noun i^, as a concluding word, what is remarlced ; and of any pbraie which 
ezpressfti a circumstance only, what is observed 1 CireumstaAoes are Iflte 
what ; and what is frrther remarked of them 1 To illustrate this remark, 
what example is given from Dean Swift ; and how should the cifcvm- 
stances have been placed 1 
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* What I had the honor, some time ago, of mentioning to your 
Lordship in conversation.' 

The last rule which we shall mention relating to the 
strength of a sentence is, that in the members of it, where 
two things are compared or contrasted to each other ; where 
either a resemblance or ah opposition is designed to be ex- 
pressed ; somejresemblance in the language and construction 
ought to be observed. The following passage from Pope's 
pre&ce to his Homer, beautifully exemplifies the rule we 
jBLte now giving. * Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil, 
the better artist ; in the one, we must admire the man ; in 
the other, the work. Homer hurries us with a commanding 
impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows 
with 'a careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours 
out his riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river 
in its bank, with a constant stream. And when we look 
upon their machines. Homer seems like his own Jupiter in 
his terrors, shaking Olympus,. scattering the lightnings, and 
firing the heavens ; Virgil, like the same power, in his 
benevolence, counselling with the gods, laying plans for 
empires, and ordering lus whole creation.' Periods of thi< 
kind, when introduced with propriety, and not too frequently 
repeated, have a sensible and attractive beauty : but if such 
a construction be aimed at in all our sentences, it leads to a 
disagreeable uniformity ; and produces a regular jingle in 
the period, which tires the ear, and plainly discovers affec- 
tation, 

*^^— — ^ — ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ * ■ - — ■»! ■■!<■■■ ■ ■■ — ■ ■ ■■ ■-■■^ ■ ■■ — ^M— ^^M^^.—^^.^^^— ^W^— — ■■! .11 ^■■11 I II —I H I ■ M 

What is tile last rule mentioned relating to the strength of a sentence? 
Bjepeat the passaae fiom Pope, which beautifuliy exemplifies this rale, 
when have periods of this kind a sensible bfautv ; but if such a construo* 
tion be aimed at in 4II our sentenoefn, what will be its effect? 
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LECTURE Xlli. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES— HARMONY. 

Hating hitherto treated of sentences, with respect to 
their meaning, under the heads of perspicuity, unity, and 
etrenfifth ; we shall now consider them, with respect to their 
sound, their harmony, or affreeahleness to the ear. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
vehicle of conveyance for our ideas, there will be always a 
very considerable connection between the idea which is con« 
veyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys it. 
Pleasing ideas can hardly be transmitted to the mind by 
means of harsh and disagreeable sounds. The imagination 
revolts as soon as it hears them uttered. * NihS,' says 
Cluintilian, * potest intrare in affectum, quod in auri, velut 
quodam vestibule, statim offendit.'* 

In the harmony of periods, two things may be considered. 
First, agreeable sounds, or modulation in general, with- 
out any particular expression : Next, the sound so ordered 
as to become expressive of the sense. The first is the more 
common ; the second the higher beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction will, evidently, de- 
pend upon two things — ^the choice of words, and the arrange- 
ment of them. On the choice of words there is not much 
to be said, unless we were to enter into a tedious detail of 
the powers of the several letters, or simple sounds, of which 
speech is composed. Those words are, doubtless, most 
pleasing to the ear, which are composed of smooth and 
liquid sounds, where there is a proper intermixture of vow- 

* Nothing can enter into the affections, which stumbles at the threshold 
bjr offending the ear. 

Under what three heads have we hitherto treated of sentenees; and 
with resDect to what, are we now to consider them? Of sound what is 
remarkea; and why must it not be disregarded? Through what can 

f leasing ideas hardly be transmitted ; why ; and what says Gtuintilian 1 
^ n the harmony of periods, what two things may be considered ; and what 
IS observed of them ? Upon what two thmgs will the beauty of musical 
construction depend 1 (jn the choice of words, without what detail, is 
there not much to be said ? What words are most pleasing to the ear 1 
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els and contonants; without too many hanh eonaonanta 
rubbing against each other ; or too many open vowels in 
succession, to cause a hiatus, or disaffreeable ' aperture of 
the mouth. It may always be assumea as a principle, that 
whatever sounds are- difficult in pronunciation, are, in the 
same proportion, harsh and painful to the ear. Long words 
are commonly more agreeable than monosyllables. They 
please the ear by the composition^ or succession of sounds 
which they present to it ; and accordingly the most musical 
languages abound most in them. Of long words, those are 
the most musical, which are not wholly composed, either of 
long or short syllables, but of an intermixture of them ; such 
as repentf produce^ velocity^ independent^ impetuosity. 

Though the words, however, which compose a sentence 
be ever so well chosen, and harmonious, yet, if they be un-^ 
skilfully arranged, its music is entirely lost. The following 
sentence from Milton's Treatise on Education, is a remark- 
able instance of musical construction. * We shall conduct 
you to a hill-side, laborious, indeed, at the first ascent ; but 
else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects, and 
melodious sounds, on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming.' Every thing in this sentence 
conspires to promote the harmony. The words are hap- 
pily chosen ; full of liquid and soft sounds ; laborious^ 
smooth^ green^ goodly^ melodious^ charming : and these 
so artfully arranged, that were we to alter the collocation of 
any one of them, we should be immediately sensible of the 
melody suffering. For, observe, how finely the members 
of the period swell one above another. * So smooth, so 
green' — so full of goodly prospects and melodious sounds 
on every side ;' — ^tiu the ear, prepared by this gradual rise, 
is conducted to that full close on which it rests with plea- 
sure ; — * that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.' 

There are two things on which the music of a sentence 
chiefly depends. These are, the proper disposition of the 
several members of it ; and the close or cadence of the whole. 

First, we observe, that the distribution of the several 



What mMt always be aMumed as a principle 7 Why do lonff wcnda 
|4ease the ear more than nionosyUablee; and, accordingly, what rollowil 
Of k>n^ ^om^ which are nioet musical ; and what examples are given ? 
PossesBUg what properties, may the music of a sentence stfll be lost T Re- 
peat the following sentence from Milton's Treatise on Education. Of this 
•enUn^, what is remarked ; and how is this fully illustrated =1 On what 
two tilings does the music of a sentence chiefly depend 1 
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members should be carefully attended to. Whatever is easj 
and agreeable to the organs of speech, always sounds grate- 
fill to the ear. Wl^ile a period is going on, the terminatioB 
of each of its members forms a pause in the pronunciation ; 
and these pauses should be so distributed as to make the 
course of the breathing easy, and; at the same time, should 
&il at such distances, as to bear a certain musical propor- 
tion to each other. This will be best illustrated by exam* 
pies. The following sentence is from Archbishop Tillotson : 
* This discourse, concerning the easiness of God's com* 
mands, does, all along, suppose and acknowledge ihe 
difficulties of the first entrance upon a religious course; 
except only in those persons who have had the happiness t» 
be trained up to religion by the easy and insensible degrees 
of a pious and virtuous education.' This sentence is fiur 
from being harmonious ; owing chiefly to this-*— that there 
13, properly, only one pause in it, falling between the two 
members into which it is divided ; eaoh of which is so 
long as to require a considerable stretch of the breath in 
pronouncing it* 

Observe, now, on the other hand, the ease with which the 
following sentence, from Sir William Temple glides along> 
and the graceful intervals at which the pauses are placed* 
He is speaking sarcastically of man : ' But, God be thanked, 
his pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants 
in knowledge, he supplies by sufficiency. When he has 
looked about ^im, as far as he can, he concludes there is no 
more to be seen ; when he is at the end of his line, he is at 
the bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his best, he is 
sure none ever did, or ever can, shoot better, or beyond him. 
His. own reason he holds to be the certain measure of truth ; 
and his own knowledge, of what is possible in nature.' 
Here, every thing is, at once, easy to the breath, and grate* 
ful to the ear ; and it is this sort of flowing measure which 
renders Sir William Temple's style always agreeable. It 
must, however,* be observed, that if composition abounds 
with sentences which havp too many pauses, and these 

How does it appear that the 4>8tributi<m of the several membeiB should 
be carefully attended to 1 To illustrate this remark, what sentence if 

tiven from riUotsojni ; what is observed of it, and why is itfiur fiom being 
armonious '? On the other hand, what is repiarked of the £>Uowing sen^ 
tence from Sir William Tem{)le ; and of what is he speaking 1 Repeal 
the pMsase. Here, every thing is of what character ; but what must^ 
iKkwewc, he observed ? . ,:sjuc.\i:. .., ^ 
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placed at intervals too apparently meai^red and regular, it 
is apt to savor of affectation. 

The next thing to he attended to, is, the close or cadence 
of the whole sentence. The only important rule that can 
De given here, is, that when we aim at dignity or elevation, 
the sound should he made to grow tQ the last ; the largest 
xnemhers of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous 
words, should bie reserved to the conclusion. As an ex- 
ample of this, the following sentence from Mr. Addison may 
be gfiven. ' It fills the mind,' speaking of sight, * with the 
largest variety of ideas ; converses with its objects at the 
greatest distance ; and continues the longest in action, with- 
out being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments.' 
Every reader must be sensible of a beauty there, both in the 
proper division of the members and pauses, and the manner 
m which the sentence is rounded, and conducted to a full 
and harmonious close. 

The same thing holds in melody, that was observed to 
take place with respect to signification — ^that a felling off at 
the end of a sentence is very injurious. For this reason, 
particles, pronouns, and all little words, are as ungracious to 
the ear, at the conclusion, as they have alreaidy been shown 
to be inconsistent with stren^h of expression. The sense 
and sound have here a mutual influence on each other. That 
which hurts the ear, mars the strength of the meaning also ; 
and that which really degrades the sense, has also a bad 
sound. An author, speaking of the Trinity, has the follow- 
ing disagreeable sentence. 'It is a mystery which we 
firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of.' 
And how easily might it be mended by this transposition : 
* It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and 
the depth of which we humbly adore.' A musical close in 
our language seems, in general, to require, either the last 
syllable, or the last but one, to be a long syllable. Words 
that consist of short syllables only, as, contrary^ particult^rj 

On the clo«e and cadence of the whole sentence, what is the only im- 
portant rule that can be given 1 As an example of thia, what sentence 
ihim Mr. Addison is given ; and in it, of what must every reader be sen- 
ttUe 1 What is equally true in melody, as in signification ; and for this*' 
teason, what follows 1 How does it appear that the sense and sound have 
here a mutual influence on each other 1 What illustration is given from 
an author who is speaking of the Trinity ; and how mi^ht it be corrected 1 
What does a musical close in our languafe seem to require ? Under what 
ciieumstanoes do words that consist of ahoit syllabtee only^ eondnds a 
sentence harmooioiisly t 
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retrospect; seldom conclude a sentence harmoniously, un- 
less a succession of long syllables, before, has rendered 
them agreeable to the ear. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that sentences ' so 
construtted as to make the sound always swell towards the 
end, and to rest on a long, or a penult long syllable, give a 
discourse the tone of declamation. If the melody be not 
varied, the ear soon becomes familiar and is cloggea with it. 
To keep up the attention of the reader or hearer, and to pre* 
serve vivacity and strength in our composition, we must, 
therefore, be very attentive to vary our measure* As this 
regards the distribution of the members, as well as the 
cadence of the periods, sentences constructed in a similar 
manner should never follow one another. Short sentences 
should be blended with long and swelling ones, to render 
discourse sprightly, as well as magnificent. Even discord, 
abrupt sounds, and departure from regular cadence, if pro* 
perly introduced, have, sometimes, a good effect. 

Cicero is one of the most remarkable patterns of a har* 
monious style, of either ancient or modern times. His love 
of it, however, is too visible, and the pomp of his numbers 
sometimes detracts from his strength. But we may observe, 
in defence of this great orator, that there is a remarkable 
union in his style, of harmony with ease, which is always a 
great beauty ; and if his harmony be studied, that study 
appears to have cost him little trouble. 

Among our English classics, not many are distinguished 
for musical arrangement. Milton, in some of his prose 
works, has very finely turned periods ; but the writers ol 
his age indulged in a liberty of inversion, which would now 
be reckoned contrary to purity of style; and though this 
allowed their sentences to be more stately and sonorous, yet 
it gave them too much of Latinised construction and order. 
Of later writers, Shaftesbury, Addison, Sir William Temple, 
and Bishop Atterbury^ are the most remarkable for th^ 
music of their periods. 

What, however, is it necesgaiy to observe ; and why 1 To effect what^ 
must we, consequently, be very attentive to our measure ; and what re* 
mark follows '{ How should sentences be blended with each other; and 
even what, sometimes, has a good effect 1 Of Cicero, in this respect, what 
is remarked ; but in defence of this great orator, what may we observe 1 
In musical arrangement, what is observed of Milton ; but in w'hat did the 
writers of his ase indulge; and of this, what is remarked? Of UXm 
writers, who are the most remarkable for the musk; of their periods 1 
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'Hitherto we. have treated of agreeable sounds, or modu- 
lation in general : we now proceed to a higher beauty of this 
kind — the sound adapted to the sense. Of this we may 
remark two degrees : First, the current of sound adapted 
to the tenor of a discourse ; next, a' particular resemblance 
cfiected between some objects and the sounds that are em« 
ployed in describing it. 

First, the current of sound may be adapted to the tenor 
of a discourse. Sounds have, in many respects, a corres- 
pondence with our ideas;' partly natural, and partly the 
effect of artificial associations. Hence, any one modu- 
lation of sound continued, stamps upon our style, a certain 
character and expression. Sentences constructed with the 
Ciceronian fullness and swell, produce the impression of 
Avhat is important, magnificent, and sedate : for this is the 
natural tone which such a course of sentiments assumes. 
But they suit no violent passion, no eager reasoning, no 
familiar address : these require brisker, easier, and more 
concise measures. To swell, and to let down the periods, 
therefore, as the subject demands, is a very important rule 
in oratory. It would be as ridiculous to write a fitmiliar 
epistle, and a funeral oration, in a style of the same cadence, 
as to set the words of a tender love song to the air of a war- 
like march. ^ 

But, in the next place, besides the general correspond- 
ence of the current of sound with the current of thought, a 
more particular expression may be attempted, of certain 
objects, by means of resembling sounds. This can be, 
sometimes, accomplished in prose compositions; but it is 
chiefly to be looked for in poetry ; where attention to sound 
is more demanded, and where the inversions and liberties of 
poetical style give us a greater command of sound ; assisted, 
too, by the versification, and that cantua ohscurior^ to which 
we are naturally led in reading poetry. 

The sounds of words may oe employed for representing. 



Hitherto of what have we treated; and to what do we now proceed 1 
Of this, what two degrees may we remaxk t With what have sounds, in 
many respects, a correspondence ; and hence, what follows 1 Of sentences 
ccmstnicted with the Ciceronian fullness and swell, what is observed ; and 
what is a very important rule in oratory How is this remark iilustntod t 
But in the next place, what is observed 1 Where can thb, sometimes, be 
accomplished; but where is it chiefly to be looked for; and whyl For 
representing what three cUases of objects, may the sooads of words bt 

iployedt 
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chiefly* three classes of objects: First, other sounds; 
secondly, motions ; and, thirdly, the emotions and passions 
of the mind. 

First, by a proper choice of words, we imay produce a 
resemblance of other sounds which we mean to describe ; 
such as the noise of waters, the roaring of winds, or the 
murmuring of streams. And it will be found, that in most 
languages, the names of many particular sounds are so 
formed, as to carry some affinity to the sound which tbey 
signify : as, the whiHling of the wind, the huz and hum 
of insects, the hiss of serpents, the crcLsh of falling timber ; 
and many other instances where the word has been plainly' 
framed upon the sound it represents. A remarkable ex- 
ample of this beauty is found in Milton*s Paradise Lost, 
where, in the one passage, he describes the sound made by 
the opening of the gates of hell ; and, in the other, that 
made by the opening of the gates of heaven. The contrast 
between the two, exhibits, to great advantage, the art of the 
poet. The first is the opening of hell's gates : 

-On a sudden, open fly 



With impetuous recoil, and iarrin^ sound, 
Th' infernal doors ; and on tiieir hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. . < ■ • — 

Observe, now, the smoothness of the other : 



Heaven opened wide 

Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound, 
On golden hinges turning.- 

V The second class of objects, which the sound of words is 
oflen employed to imitate, is motion ; as it is swift or slow, 
violent or gentle, easy, or accompanied with effort. Though 
there is no natural affinity between sound and motion, yet, 
in the imagination there is a striking one, as is evident from 
the connection between music and dancing. The poet can, 
consequently, give us a lively idea of the kind of motion 
he would describe, by the help of sounds, which correspond, 
in our imagination, with that motion. Long syllables 

First, by a proper choiee of words, what resemblance may we procluce ; 
and what examples are given? And in most languages what will be 
found ; and what are instances.? Whera is a remarkable instance of this 
beaaty to befound; and what is observed of it ? Repeat the passages. 
What is the second class of objects which the sound of words, is often em- 
l^oyed to imitate ; and of this, what is observed ? How can the poet, con- 
sequently, give us a lively idea of the kind of inotlo& ho would describe^ 
a^ what iUustratioos follow 1 
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naturally ^ive the impression of slow motion; as in the 
following line of Virgil ; 

Olli inter aem magna vi brachia tollunt 

A succession of short syllables present quick motion to 
the mind : as,- 

(^uadrapedante putrem aonitii quatitungula campitm. 

The works of Homer and Virgil abound with beauties of 
this kind ; but as they are so often quoted, and so well 
known, it is unnecessary to produce them here. 

The third set of objects, capable of being represented by 
the souDd of words, are the emotions and passions of the 
mind. Between sense and sound there appears, at first view, 
to be no natural resemblance ; but if the arrangement of 
syllables, by the sound alone, calls forth one set of ideas 
more readily than another, and disposes the mind to enter 
into that affection which the poet intends to raise, such 
arrangement may, with propriety, be said to resemble the 
sense, or be similar and correspondent to it. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy, and ac^reeable objects, are described by one 
who sensibly feels his subject, the lanraage naturally runs 
into smooth, liquid, and flowing nunu)ers; but brisk and 
lively sensations require the numbers to be quicker and more 
animated. 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects, naturally express them- 
selves in slow measures, and long words : as. 

In thow deep solitudes and awful cellar 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells. 

Abundant instances of this kind will be suggested by a 
moderate acquaintance with the good poets, either ancient 
or m odem. 

Whose works abcMind with beauties of this kind ; but why is it not 
noccasary to produce them here 1 What is the thiid set of objeots capable 
of beinff represented bv the sounds of words ;^ and under this head, what 
observations are made f Thus, from the descriptions of pleasure, joy, &c., 
how is tibis illustrated 1 How do melancholy and gloomy subjects naturally 
express themselves ; and what example is given 1 Wliat remaxk fi)Uows 1 
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LECTURE XIV. 

ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIGURATIVE 

LANGUAGE, 

Hating finished what related to the construction of sen- 
tences, we proceed to other rules concerning style. Our 
general division of the qualities of style, was into perspi- 
cuity and ornament. Perspicuity, both in single words and 
phrases, has been considered. Ornament, so far as it arises 
from a graceful, strong and melodious construction of words, 
has also been treated of. Another, and a great branch of 
the ornament of style, is figurative language ; to the dis- 
cussion of which we now proceed. 

Figures, in general, always imply some departure from 
simplicity of expression ; the idea which we intend to con- 
vey, not only enunciated to others, but enunciated in a 
particular manner, and with some circumstance added, which 
is designed to render the impression stronger and more 
vivid. When we say, for instance, *That a good man 
enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity ;' we just express 
our thought in the simplest manner possible. But when 
we say, * To the upriglrt there arises light in darkness ;* 
the same sentiment is expressed in a figurative style ; a new 
circumstance is introduced ; light is put in the place of 
comfort, and darkness is used to suggest the idea of adver- 
sity. But, though figures imply a deviation from what may 
be considered the most simple form of spdech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon 
or unnatural. This is so far from being the case, that, on 
many occjisions, they are both the most natural, and the 
most common method of uttering our sentiments. It is imr 
possible to cs>mipose any discourse without using them often ; 

Having finished what related to the construction of sentences, to what 
do we now proceed 1 What was oar general division of the qualities of 
style ; and how fex have they been, respectively, considered 1 What is 
another branch of the ornament of style 1 What do figures, in general, 
always imply 1 What instance of illustration is given ; and what is re>- 
marked of it 1 But, though figures imply a deviation from the most sim- 
ple form of speech, what are we not thence to conclude , and why % How 
19 this illustrated \ 
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indeed there are few sentences of any length, in which 
some expression or other, that may he termed a figure, does 
not occur. That which has drawn the attention of critics 
and rhetoricians so much to these forms of speech, is, that 
in them they' remarked much of the heauty and the force of 
language to consist ; and found them always to hear some 
characters, or distinguishing marks, hy the help of which 
they could reduce them under separate classes and heads. 
To this circumstance, perhaps, they owe the name of 
figures. 

Figures may he defined to he that language which is 
prompted either hy the imagination, or hy the passions. 
They are generally divided, by rhetoricians, into two great 
classes — figures or words, and figures of thought. The 
former are commonly called tropes, and consist in a word's 
being employed to signify something that is difierent from 
its original meaning ; so that, if the word be altered, the 
figure is destroyed. Thus, in the instance before given ; 
* Light ariseth to the upright in darkness.' Here the trope 
consists in * light and darkness,' not being taken literally, 
but intended to express comfort and adversity ; to which con- 
ditions of life they are supposed to bear some analogy or 
resemblance. The other class, called figures of thought, 
supposes the words to be used literally, and the figure to 
consist in the sentiment only ; as is the case in exclamations, 
interrogations, apostrophes, and comparisons ; where, 
though the words be varied, or translated from one language 
into another, the same figure is, notwithstanding, still pre- 
served. This distinction is, however, of small importance, 
since practice cannot be assisted by it ; nor is it, in itself, 
always very clear. 

The first cause of the invention of tropes, was the barren- 
ness of language. The operations of the mind, and of the 
aflfections, in particular, are, in most languages, described 
by words taken from sensible objects. The reason of this 



What, tken, lias ■drawn the attention of critics and rhetoricians so much 
to these forms of speech ; and to this circumstance what do they owe ? 
How mav figures be defined ; and how are they generally divided 1 What 
are the former commonly called ; and in what do they consist 1 What 
illiistration follows 1 What does tl|e other class suppose ; as is the case in 
what ; and of them, what is remarked 1 Why, however, is this distinetioa 
«f small importance 1 What was the first cause of the invention of 
toopee 1 How are the operations of th6 nund, and affections, in mos^ lan- 
ipiagies, described ; and what is the reason of this 1 
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Is manifest : tlie names of sensible objects were, in all lan- 
guages, the words earliest introduced ; and were, by degrees,, 
extended to those mental objects, of which men had more 
obscure conceptions, and to which they found it moie difficult 
to assign distmct names. They borrowed, therefore, the 
name of some sensible idea, where their imagination found 
an affinity. Thus, we speak of a piercing judgment, and 
a clear head ; a soft or a hard heart ; a rough or a smooth 
behavior. We speak, also, of being inflamed by anger^ 
ioarmed by love ; swelled with pride, melted into grief; and 
these are almost the only significant words which we have 
lor such ideas. 

But, though the barrenness of language be one cause of the 
invention of tropes, yet it is not the only source of this forxn 
of speech. Tropes have arisen more freouently from the 
influence which imagination possesses over language. The 
imagination never contemplates any one idea as single and 
alone, but as accompanied by other ideas, .which may be 
considered as its accessaries. ' These accessaries often aflect 
the imagination more than the principal idea itself. They 
are, perhaps, in their nature more agreeable, or more 
familiar to our conceptions ; or remind us of a greater 
variety of important circumstances. Hence the name of 
the accessary or correspondent idea is employed, although 
the principal has a proper and well known name of its own. 
Thus, for example, when we design to dntimate the period 
at which a state enjoyed most reputation and glory, we 
might easily employ the proper words for expressing this ; 
but as, in our imagmation, this is readily connected with the 
flourishing period of a plant or tree, we prefer this corres- 
pondent idea, and say, * The Roman Empire flourished 
most under Augustus.^ The leader of a faction is plain 
language ; but because the head is the principal part of the 
human body, and is supposed to direct all the animal 
operations, we figuratively say, ' Catiline was the head of 
the party.* The word voice, was originally invented to 
signify the articulate sound, formed by the organs of the 
mouth ; but, as by means of it, men signify their ideas and 

What did they, therefore, bonow ; and what examples are given 1 Be- 
sides fjrom the barrenness of language, from what, also, have tropes arisen 1 
How does the im^nation always contemplate ideas; and how do these 
adoessaries often amct it 1 What is farther observed of them 1 Henoe 
what follows ; and what examples of iUustration are given 1 Haw is tfak 
ftrther illustrated from the word voiee ? 
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tLeir intentions to each other, voice soon assumed many 
^other meanings, all derived from this primary effect. Thus 
we speak of listening to the voice oi conscience, the voice 
of nature, and the voice of God. 

From what has been said, the rdluson why all languages 
are most figurative in their early state, is manifest. Language 
is then most barren t the stock of proper nasies is small; 
und, at the same time, imagination exerts great influence 
over the conceptions of men, and their method of uttering 
them ; so ^at both from necessity and from choice, their 
8|>eech will, at that period, abound in tropes : for the savage 
tribes of men are always much given to wonder and astonisn- 
ment. Every new object surprises, terrifies, and makes a 
strong impression on their mind ; they are governed by 
imagmsrtion and passion, more than by reason; and, con- 
sequently, their s|leech must be deeply tinctured by their 
genius. But as language gradually advances towards 
refinement, almost every object comes to hav6 a proper name 
given to it, and perspicuity and precision are more stu- 
died. 

We will now proceed to show, why tropes or figures con 
tribute to the beauty and grace of style. 

In the first place, they enrich language, and render k^ 
more copious. Hence words and phrases are multiplied 
for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the 
most minute difierences — ^the most delicate shades and colors 
of thoughts ; which, by proper words alone, could not pos- 
sibly be expressed. 

Secondly, they bestow dignity upon style ; which, by the 
familiarity of common expressions, is degraded. Figurative 
language, when properly employed, has the same eflfect 
upon an elevated subject, that rich and splendid apparel has 
upon a person of rank and dignity : they adapt the language 
to the tone of the subject. Assistance of this kind is oflen 
Requisite in prose compositions ; and in poetry, it is indis- 
pensable. To say *• the sun rises,' is trite and common ; 

From what has been said, what is manilest ; and why is this the case 1 
As the savage tribes of men are always much given to wonder and as- 
tonishment, whai follows 1 But when are perspicuity and piecuion more 
studied 1 To show what shall we now proceed '} In the first place, what 
is their effect ; and hence words and phrases are multiplied fer what pur* 
pose 1 In the 8ecx>nd place, how do they improve style ; and how is this, 
illustrated 1 Where is assistance of this'kind often requisite ; and where, 
indispensable 1 What illustration of this remark follows 1 

10* 
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but, in the language of Thomson, it becomes a magnificent 
image: 

But yonder comet the powerful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the r ^ 



In the third place, figures give us the pleasure of enjoy- 
ing two objects presented together to our view, without con«2^ 
fusion — the principal idea, together with the accessary, 
which gives it the figurative appearance. We see one thing 
in another, as Aristotle expresses it, which is always agree- 
able to the mind. When, for instance, in place of * youth' 
we say * the morning of life,' the fimcy is immediately 
entertained with all the resembling circumstances whicK 
these two objects bear to each other. At the same instant, 
we behold a certain period of human life, and a certain 
time of the day, so connected with each other, that the 
imagination plays between them with pleasure, and contem- 
plates two similar objects in one view, without confusion. 

In the fourth place, figures afford a clearer and more 
striking view of the principal object, than could be had of it 
were it expressed m simple terms, and divested of it& 
, accessary idea. They exhibit the object on which they are 
employed, in a picturesque form; they can render an 
abstract conception, in some degree, an object of sense ; 
they surround it with such circumstances, as enable the 
mind to lay hold of it steadily, and to contemplate it fully. 
• Those 'persons,' says Burke, * who gain the hearts of 
most people, who are chosen as the companions of their softer 
hours, and their reliefs from anxiety and care, are seldom 
persons of shining qualities, or strong virtues : it is rather 
the soft green of the soul, on which we rest our eyes, that 
are fatigued with more glaring objects.'* Here, by a happy 
allusion to a color, the whole conception is conveyed clear 
and strong to the mind in one word. By a well chosen 
figure, conviction even, is assistea, and the impression of a 
truth upon the mind made more lively and forcible than it 

* Treatiae on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

In the third place, figures give us the pleasure of enjoying what ; and what 
remark follows 1 From the word yotUhf and the phrase, the morning ofVifey 
how is this illustrated 1 In the fourth place, what is their effect ; and now ia 
this remark illustrated 1 What beautiful example is given firom Mr. 
Buriie ; and what is remarked of it 7 By a well chosen figure, what efiect 
IS produced upon conviction; and what iUustration is given fram Dr. 
young? 
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would otherwise be. Thus, in the fullowing passage of Dr. 
Young : * When wo dip too deep in pleasure, we always 
stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious.' An 
image that presents so much resemblance between a moral 
and a sensible idea, seems like an argument from analogy, 
to enforce what the author asserts, and to produce conviction. 

Whether we desire to raise sentiments, of pleasure or 
aversion, we can always heighten the emotion by the figures 
which we introduce ; leading the imagination to a train, 
either of agreeable or disagreeable/ of exalting or debasing 
ideas, correspondent to the impression which we seek to 
make. When we wish to render an object beautiful, or 
^magnificent, we borrow images from all the most beautiful 
or splendid scenes of nature ; we thereby naturally throw 
a lustre over our object ; we enliven the reader's mind, and 
dispose him to fi^o along with us, in the gay and pleasing im- 
pressions which we give him of the subject. 

Having thus explained the origin, the nature^ and the 
efiects of tropes, we shall next proceed to the several kinds 
and divisions of them. All, however, that is proposed in 
this lecture is to give, in a few words, a general view of the 
several sources whence the tropical meaning of words is 
derived : after which we shall, in subsequent lectures, de- 
scend to a more particular consideration of some of the most 
important of them, and such as are in most frequent use ; 
in treating of which, we shall endeavor to give all the 
instruction that may be neceissary, concerning the proper 
employment of figurative language, and point out the errors 
and abuses which are apt to be committed in this part of 
style. 

All tropes being founded pn the relation which one object 
bears to another, the name of the one can be substituted for 
that of the other ; and by this means, the vivacity of the idea 
is generally intended to be increased. Of these relations, 
the relation between a cause and its effect, is one of the first 

What is the ejQfect of such an image as is here presented ? 
Whether we detnie to raise sentiments of pleasure or aversion, how can 
we always heighten the emotion by the figures which we introduce; 
and how is this illustrated 1 Having thus explained the origin, the 
nature, and the effect of tropes, to what shall we next* proceed 1 What, 
only, however, is proposed in this lecture; after which, in subsequent 
hdana what shall be donel As all tropes are founded on the relation 
which one object bears to another, what follows ; and b;|r this means what 
is intended to be increased 1 Of tbiese velatioos, which is one of the first 
and most obvious? 
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and most obvious. Hence, in figurative language, the cause 
IS put for the effect. Thus, Mr. Addison, writing of Italy, 
says : 

Blosaomsi and fruits, and floweri^ together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

Here the ' whole year,' is plainly intended to signify the 
effects- or productions of all the seasons of the year. The 
effect is also often put for the cause ; as * gray hairs* for 

* old age,' which produces gray hairs ; and * shade,' for 

* trees,' which cause the shade. The relation which subsists 
between the container and the thing contained, is, also, so 
intimate andpbvious, as naturally to give rise to tropes : ^ 

lUe impiger hausit 



L 



Spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit auro $ 

Where every one sees that the cup and the gold are put for 
the liquor that was contained in the golden cup. In the 
same manner, the name of a coimtry is oflen used to denote 
the inhabitants of that country ; and to pray for the assist- 
amie of Heaven, is the same as to pray for the assistance of 
God, who is supposed to reside in heaven. The relation 
between a sign and the thing signified, is another source of 
tropes. Hence, 

Cedant arma togse ; concedat laurea iingusB. 

The * toga' being the badge of the civil professions, and the 
' laurel' of military honors, the badge of each is put for the 
civil and military characters themselves. To * assume the 
sceptre,' is a common phrase for entering on royal authority. 
To tropes, founded on these several relations of cause and 
effect, container and contained, sign and thing signified, is 
given the name Metonymy. 

When the trope is founded on the relation between an 
antecedent and a consequent, it is called a Metalepsis ; as 
when the Romans used to say, * fuit,' or ' vixit,' to signify 

Hence what follows ; and what example is given *? Here * the whole year,' 
is intended to signify what 1 What instances are mentioned in which the 
effect is put for the cause 1 Of the relation between the container and 
the thing contained, what is remarked ; what example is given, and what 
is observed of it 1 What is another source of tropes ; what is the exam- 
pie ; and what is remarked of it 'i What other examples of tropes of the 
same kind are mentioned ; and to all these what general name is given? 
When is a trope called a metalepsis; and what is the example 1 
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that one was dead. * Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria Darda- 
nidum,' signifies, that the glory of Troy is now no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole ; 
a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; the singular 
number for the plural, or the plural for the singular ; in 
general, when any thing more, or any thing less, is put for 
the precise object meant, the figure is then called a Synec* 
docne. It is very common, for instance, to say, * a fleet of 
so many sail,' in the place of * ships ;' or to use the * head' 
for the * person,' the ' pole' for the * earth,' the • waves/ 
for the ' sea.' In the same manner an attribute may be put 
for a subject ; and * youth and beauty,' for * the young and 
beautiful ;' and sometimes, a subject for its attribute. But 
it is unnecessary to insist longer on this ^Bnumeration. 
Enough has been said to give an opening into that great 
variety of relations between objects, by means of which, the 
mind is assisted to pass easily from one to another ; and 
understands, by the name of the one, the other to be meant. 
But the relation of similitude and resemblance, which is far 
the most fruitful in tropes, is yet to be mentioned. On this 
is founded what is called the metaphor ; when, instead of 
using the proper name of any object, we employ, in its place, 
the name of some other, which is like it ; which is a sort of 
picture of it, and which thereby awakens the conception of 
It with more force or grace. " This, therefore, shall be fully 
considered in the next lecture. 



When is the Rgaxe called a Synecdoche ; and what instances are men- 
tioned 1 In the same manner what may be done; but why is it unne- 
cessary to insist longer on this enumeralaon 1 But what relatbn is yet 
to be mentioned : on this is formed what figure ; and what is remarked 
ofltl 
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LECTURE XV. 

METAPHOR. 

From the preliminary observations made, concerning 
figurative language in general, we now proceed to treat 
separately of sucn figures of speech, as occur most fre- 
quently, and require particular attention. The first to be 
discussed is the metaphor. This figure is founded entirely 
on the resemblance which one object bears to another. Hence 
it is closely allied to simile or comparison, and differs only 
from it in being expressed in an abridged form. When we 
say of a great minister, * that he upholds the state, like a 
pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice,' we 
evidently make a comparison ; but when we say of such a 
minister, * that he is the pillar of the state,' it becomes a 
metaphor. The comparison betwixt the minister and a pil- 
lar is made in the mind ; but is expressed without any of the 
words that denote comparison. The comparison is only 
insinuated, not expressed ; the one object is supposed to be 
80 like the other, that without formally drawing the com- 
parison, the name of the one may be put in th6 place of the 
name of the other. ' The minister is the pillar of the state.' 
This, therefore, is a more lively and animated manner of 
expressing the resemblances which the imagination traces 
among objects. 

Of all the figures of speech, none approaches so near to 
painting as the metaphor. Its peculiar effect is to give light 
and strength to description ; to make intellectual ideas, in 
some degree, visible to the eye, by giving them color, and 
substance, and sensible qualities. To produce this effect, 
however, a delicate hand is required ; for, by a very little' 
inaccuracy, we are in danger of introducing confusion, 
instead of promoting perspicuity. Several rules, therefore, 

^ From the preliminary observations made concerning figurative language 
in general, of what do we now proceed to treat 1 Which is the first to be 
discussed ; on what is it founded ; and hence what follows ? How is this 
illustrated 1 Of the comparison between the pillar and the minister, what 
is farther observed 1 To what does this figure approach ; and what is its 
peculiar effect 1 To pioduoe this effect, however, what is requisite ; and 
why? 
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are necessary for the proper management of metaphors. 
But, before we enter upon these, it may be proper to give 
one instance of a very beautiful metaphor, that the figure 
may appear to full advantage. The instance is taken from 
Lord Bolingbroke's remarks on the History of England. 
Just at the conclusion of his work, speaking of the behavior 
of Charles I. to his last parliament, he says, * In a word, 
about a month after their meeting, he dissolved them ; and, 
as soon as he had dissolved them he repented ; but he re- 
pented too late of his rashness. Well might he repent ; for 
the vessel was now full, and this last drop made the waters 
of bitterness to overflow.' ' Here,' he aads, * we draw the 
curtain, and put an end to our ren^arks.' Nothing could be 
more happily thrown off. The metaphor is continued 
through several expressions. The vessel is put for the 
state, or temper of the nation, already full, that is, prpvoked 
to the highest degree, by former oppressions and wrongs ; 
this last drop stands for the provocation recently received 
by the abrupt dissolution of the parliament ; and the over- 
flowing of the waters of bitterness, forcibly expresses all 
the effects of resentment, let loose by an exasperated people. 
Proceeding, now, to the rules to be observed in the proper 
management of metaphor's, the first one to be mentioned is, 
that they be suited to the nature of the subject of which we 
treat ; neither too numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for 
it ; that we neither attempt to force the subject, by means of 
them, into a degree of elevation which is not congruous to 
it ; nor, on the other hand, allow it to sink below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors are beautiful in poetry, which 
would be absurd and unnatural in prose ; some may be 
graceful in orations, which would be very improper in his- 
torical or philosophical compositions. Figures, it must be 
remembered, are the dress of our sentiments : and as there 
is a natural congruity between dress, and the character, or 
rank, of the person who wears it, a violation of which con- 
gruity never fails to be unpleasing ; the same is true in the 
, — ^ ^ , 

Before we enter upon the rules for the mana^ment of this figure, what 
is proposed to be done ; and why 7 Whence is the instance taken ; and 
what is it "l Of this metaphor what is remarked ; and how is this illus* 
trated 1 In the proper management of the metaphor, what is the first 
rule to be observea ') Of the proper appropriation of metaphors to different 
kinds of comi>osit!on, what is remarked 1 As figures are the dress of our 
sentiments, what follows j and to what must they, therefore, be carefully 
ailaptedl 
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application of figures to sentiment. They should, therefore, 
he carefully adapted to the character of the style which they 
are intended to adorn. 

The second rule given, respects the choice of objects 
whence metaphors are to be drawn. The field of figurative 
language is very wide. All nature opens its sttjres to ua, 
and allows us to gather, from all sensH)le objects, whatever 
can illustrate intellectual or moral ideas. Not only the gay 
and splendid objects of sense, but the grave, the terrifying^ 
And even the gloomy and dismal, may, on different occasions, 
be introduced into figures with propriety. But t^are must 
be taken not to use such allusions as raise in the mind dis- 
agreeable, mean, or low ideas. Even when metaphors are 
chosen in order to vilify and degrade an object, an author 
should study never to be low or vulgar in his allusions. 
Dean Swifl's treatise on the Art of Sinking, contains a full 
and humorous collection of instances of this kind, wherein 
authors, instead of exalting, have contrived to degrade their 
subjects by the figures they employed. Indeed, authors of 
distinction sometimes fall into this error. Shakspeare, 
whose imagination was more remarkable for its richness and 
boldness, than for its delicacy, oftepi feils here. The follow- 
ing, for example, is a gross transgression. In his Henry Y., 
having mentioned a dunghill, he immediately raises a 
metaphor from the steam of it ; and on a subject too that 
naturally led to much nobler ideas : 

And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried In your dun^hilli^ 
Tney shall be fam'd ; for there the sun shall greet them, 
And draw their honors reeking up to heaven. 

In the third place, particular care should be taken that the 
resemblance, which is the foundation of the metaphor, be 
clear and perspicuous ; not far fetched, nor difficult to be 
discovered. The transgression of this rule forms, what are 
called harsh, or forced metaphors, which are always dis- 
pleasing, because they puzzle the reader, and, instead of 

What does the second rule given, respect 1 Of the extent of the field of 
ISgurative lancuaee, what is remarked ; and what illustration of this re- 
mark follows ? But about what must care be taken 1 What work con- 
tains a humorous collection of instances of this kind ; and what is remarked 
of them 1 Authors of what character sometimes fall into this error ; and 
what instance is given illustrative of this remark 7 In the third place, 
about what should particular caie be taken 1 What does the transgiessioa 
of this rule fi>nn i ud why aro tbvy always diiqpleasing 1 
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illustrating the thought, render it perplexed and intricate. 
With metaphors of this kind, Cowley, and some other wri* 
ters of his age, abound. How forced and obscure, for in- 
stance, are the following verses of the former, in which he is 
speaking of his mistress : 

Wo to her stubborn heart, if once mine come 

Into the selfaame roonv 
'Twill tear and blow np all within, 
Like a grenado, shot into a magazine. 
Then shall love keep the ashes and torn parts 
Of both our broken hearts ; 

Shall out of both one new one make ; 
From her's th' alloy, from mine the metal take} 
For of her heart, he from the flames will find 
But little left behind ; 

Mine only, will remain entire; 
No dross was there to perish in the fire. 

Metaphors borrowed from any of the sciences, especially 
. such of them as belong to particular professions, are, by 
their obscurity, always faulty. 

In the fourth place, we must be careful never to jumble 
metaphorical and plain language together; never to con- 
struct a period in such a manner, that part of it is to be 
understood metaphorically, and part, literally. This always 
produces a most disagreeable confusion. Instances of the 
violation of this rule are frequent, even in good authors. 
In Mr. Pope's translation of the Odyssey, Penelope, bewail- 
ing the abrupt departure of her son Telemachus, is made to 
'speak thus : 

Long to my joys my dearest lord is lost, 
His country's Duckler, and the Grecian boast, 
Now from my fond embrace by tempests torn, 
Our other column of the state is borne. 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought consent. 

Here, in one line, her son is figured as a column ; and in the 
next, he returns to a person, to w'hom it belongs to take adieu, 
and to ask consent. This is inconsistent. The poet should 
either have kept himself to the idea of man in the literal 
sense ; or, if he figured him by a column, he should have 

Who abound with metaphors of this kind ; and from the former, what 
example is given 1 What metaphors are, by their obscurity, always 
faulty 1 In the fourth place, about what must we \ye careful ; and what 
does ihis always produce 1 Where are instances of the violation of this 
rule irequent; and what example is given from Mr. Pope's translation of 
the Odyssey 1 Of this passage, what is remarked ; and what should the 
poet have dune 1 . . 
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ascribed nothing to him but what belonged to it. He warn 
not at liberty to ascribe to that column the actions and pro- 
perties of a man. Such unnatural mixtures render the 
image indistinct ; leaving it to waver, in our conceptions^ 
between the figurative and the literal sense. 

Though the works of Ossian abound with beautiful and 
correct metaphors, yet they afford one instance of the fault 
we are now censuring. ' Trothal went forth with the 
stream of his people, but they met a rock ; for Fingal stood 
unmoved : broken they rolled back from his side. Nor did 
they roll in safety ; the spear of the king pursued their 
flight.' The metaphor, at the beginning, is exceedingly 
bjsautiful. The * stream,' the ' unmoved rock,' the * waves 
rolling back broken,' are expressions agreeable to the pro- 
per and consistent language of figure ; but, in the conclusion, 
when we are told, 'they did not roll in safety, because the 
spear of the king pursued their flight,' the literal meaning 
is injudiciously mixed with the metaphor ; they are, at the 
same moment, represented as waves that rolU smd as men 
that may be pursued and wounded with a spear. 

In the fifth place, we must be careful not to make two 
difiTerent metaphors meet on the same object. This is what 
is called mixed metaphor, and is one of the grossest abuses 
of this figure. Shakspeare's expression, for example, * to 
take up arms against a sea of troubles,' makes a most un- 
natuTal medley, and entirely confounds the imagination. 
Cluintilian has carefully guarded us against it. * We must 
be particularly attentive,' says he, 'to end with what we 
have begun. Some, when they begin the figure with a 
tempest, conclude it with a conflagration ; which forms a 
shameful inconsistency.' Observe, for instance, what an 
inconsistent group of objects is brought together by Shak- 
speare, in the following passage of the Tempest ; speaking 
of persons recovering their judgment afler the enchantment 
which held them was dissolved : 



The charm disBolvee apace> 



And as the morping dteals upon the night, 



To do what, was he not at liberty ; and of such unnatural mixtures, 
what is remarked ? What is observed of the works of Ossian ; yet of 
what do they afford one instance 1 What is it ; and what is remarked of 
it 1 In the fiilh |)lace, about what must we be careful 1 What is this 
called ; and what is said of it 1 What is remarked of Shakspeare's ex- 
pression, ' To take up arms a^inst a sea of trouble ;' and what says 
Cluintilian on this subject? What passage is here introduced from 
Shakspeare's Tempest ; and whatsis observed of it 7 
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Melting the darkness, to their riunc^ ssnaes 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes mat mantle 
Their clearer reason. 

So many ill sorted things are here joined, that th^ mind caa 
see nothing clearly — ^the morning stealing- upon the dark- 
ness, and at the same time, melting it — the senses of men 
chasing fumes^ ignorant fumes, and fumes that mantle* 
More correct writers than Shakspeare, sometimes fall 
into this error of mixing metaphors. It is surprising that 
the following should have escaped Mr. Addison, in his letter 
from Italy: 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launcn into a bolder strain. 

The muse, figured as a horse, may he bridled ; hut when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship ; and hy no force 
of imagination, can it he supposed hoth a horse and a ship 
at the same time — bridled to hinder it from launching. 
The same author, in one of his numhers in the Spectator* 
says, * There is not a single view of human nature, which 
is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds of pride.' Nothing 
could he more incoherent than the things here join^ 
together ; making * a view extinguish, and extinguish seeds.' 

It is a good rule for examining the propriety of metaphors, 
when we douht whether or not they are of tne mixed kind, 
to try to form a picture upon them, and consider how the 
parts would agree, and what sort of figure the whole would 
present, when delineated with a pencil. By this means, we 
should hecome sensible, whether inconsistent circumstances 
were mixed, and a monstrous image thereby produced ; or 
whether the object was, all along, presented in one natural 
and consistent point of view. 

Metaphors, in the sixth place, should not be crowded 
together on the same object. Though each of the meta- 
phors be preserved distinct, yet, if they be heaped on one 
another, they produce confusion. The following lines from 
Francis' translation of Horace, will exemplify this remark : 

Of warm commotions^ wrathful jars, 
The growing seeds of civil wars; 

That more correct writers than Shakspeare, sometimes fall into thif 
anor, what evidence is given; and on this passage, what remarks are 
madel What says the same author in one of his numbers of the Spect** 
tor ; and what is observed of it 1 What rule is given for examining the 
propriety of metaphors ; and by this means, of what should we become 
eensiblel Of metaphors in the sixth place, what is remarked; and why 
should not this be done 1 What lines will exemplify this remark 1 
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Of double fortune'i cruel garnets 

The spacioui means, the private aimi, 
And &tal friendahipa of the guilty great, 
Alat ! how fatal U\tht Roman state 1 

Of mig^ity leffiont late subdu'd, 

And arms wiu Latian blood embru'd; 

ITet unatoned, a labor vast ! 

Doubtful the die, and dire the cast ! 
T'ou treat adrenturoui^ and incautious tread. 
On fires with faithless embers overspread. 

This passage, thoufi^h highly poetical, is, still, harsh and 
obscure ; owing to this cause only, that three distinct meta*> 
phors are crowded together to describe the difficulty of 
Pollio's writing a history of the civil wars. The mind 
finds it difficult to pass through so many different views, 
given in quick succession, of the same object. 

The seventh, and last rule, which we shall suggest con- 
cerning metaphors, is, that they be not too far pursued. If 
the resemblance on which the figure is founded, be long 
dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, 
we produce ah allegory instead of a metaphor ; we tire the 
reader, who soon becomes weary of this play of fancy ; and 
we render our discourse obscure* This is called straining 
a metaphor. Cowley deals in this to excess ; and to this 
error is owing, in a great measure, that intricacy and harsh- 
ness, in his figurative langfuage, which was before noticed 
Dr. Young, also, often violates this fule. The merit, how- 
ever, of this writer, in figurative language, is great, and 
deserves to be remarked. No writer, ancient or modem, 
had a stronger imagination than Dr. Youn^, or one more 
fertile in figures of every kind. His metaphors are oflen 
new, and often natural and beautiful. But nis imagination 
was strong and rich, rather than delicate and correct. 
Hence, in the style of his Night Thoughts, much obscurity 
and hardness are observed. Thus, speaking of old age, he 
says, it should 

Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vaA ocean, it must sail so soon ; 

Though this passage is highly poetical, yet why is it sdll harsh and 
obscure ; and what remark folu>ws 1 What is the last rule suggested oon^ 
ceming metaphors ; and if the resemblance be long dwelt upon, what 
will be the consequence 1 What is this called ; and what results from the 
frequent use of it, in Cowley's metaphors 1 What eminent poet oflen 
violates this rule ; yet of his merit in figurative language, what is ob-* 
served 1 Of his imagination, what is remarked ; ana hence, in the style 
<^ his Night Thoughts, what is observed 1 Thus, speiUng of old age, 
what-does ne say ; and of this passage what is remarked 1 
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And put good works on board ; and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into worlds unknoXra. 

The first two lines are extremely beautiful ; but when he 
continues the metaphor, ' to putting good works on boards 
and waiting the wind,' it becomes strained, and sinks in 
dignity. Of all the English authors, no one, perhaps, is so 
happy in his metaphors, as Mr. Addison. His imagination 
was neither so rich nor so strong as Dr. Young's ; but it 
was far more chaste and delicate. Perspicuity, natural 
grace and ease, always distinguish his figures. They are 
neither harsh nor strained : they never appear to have been 
studied or sought after ; but seem to rise, of their own 
accord, from the subject, and constantly embellish it. 

Having treated thus fully of the metaphor, we shall con 
elude this lecture with a few remarks concerning the 
allegory. 

An allegory may be regarded as a continued metaphor ; 
as it is the representation of some one thing by another ihs^t 
resembles it,and that is made to stand for it. As a fine 
example of this figure, we may take the following pas- 
sage from the 80th Psalm; where the people of Israel 
are represented under the image of a vine, and the figure 
is supported throughout with great correctness and 
beauty. • Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, thou 
Hast cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou pre- 
paredsi room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, 
and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the 
shadow of it ; and the boughs thereof weve like the goodly 
cedars. She sent out her boughs into the sea, and her 
branches into the river. Why hast thou broken down her 
hedges, so that all they which pass by the way do pluck her ! 
The boar out of the wood doth waste it ; and the wild beast 
of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O 
God of hosts, look down from neaven, and behold, and 
visit this vine !' Here there is no circumstance, except, per- 
haps, one phrase at the beginning, * thou hast cast out the 
heathen,' that does not strictly agree to a vine, whilst, at 

Of all the English authors, who was the most happy in his metaphors ; 
and of his imagination, and his iigures, what is farther observed 1 
Having treated Uius fully of the metaphor, with what is this lecture con- 
daded 1 How may an allegory be regarded ; and why 1 Where is a 
fine example of this figure found ; and what is it 1 Here, of all the cir< 
cumstances, what is remarked ; and what is the principal requisite in the 
conduct of an allegory ] 
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the same time, the whole graduates happily with the Jewish 
state represented by this figure. This is the first and prin- 
cipal requisite in the conduct of an allegory, that the figu- 
rative and the literal meaning be not mixed inconsistently 
together. 

The same rules that were given for metaphors, may be 
applied to allegories also, on account of the affinity thai 
subsists between them. The only material diflference, 
besides the one being short, and the other prolonged, is, 
that a metaphor always explains itself by the words that are 
connected with- it, in their proper and natural significatidn : 
As when we say, ^ Achilles was a lion ;' ' an able minister 
is the pillar of the state.' The lion and the pillar are here 
sufficiently interpreted by the mention of Achilles and the 
minister, which are joined to them ; but an allegory maj be 
allowed to stand less connected with the literal meamng ; 
the interpretation not being so plainly pointed out, but left 
to our own reflection. 



Why may the lame rules that were giveft for metaphon, be applied to 
aUegpneB 1 What is the only materiiu difference between tbeml How 
U thunemariL Ulufltratedl 
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LECTURE XVI. 

HYPERBOLE— PERSONIFICATION— APOS- 

TROPHE. 

The next figure of which we are to treat, is hyperbole, 
or exaggeration. It consists in magnifying an object be« 
yond its natural bounds. It occurs very frequently in all 
languages, and forms a part of commoi^ conversation : as 
swifl as the wind ; as white as snow ; and the like : and 
our usual forms of compliment, are, in general, only ex- 
travagant hyperboles. If any thing is remarkably good 
or great in its kind, we are instantly ready to add to it some 
exaggerating epithet ; and to make it the best we ever saw. 
The imagination has always a tendency to gratify itself, by 
magnifying its present object, and carrying it to excess. 
This hyperbolical turn will prevail in language, in propor- 
tion to the liveliness of imagination of the people who speak 
it. Hence, young persons always deal much in hyperboles* 
Hence, too, the language of tne orientals was far more 
hyperbolical than that of the Europeans, who are of more 
phlegmatic, or, perhaps, of more correct imaginations. 

The exaggerated expressions to which our ears are accus* 
tomed in conversation, scarcely strike us' as hyperboles. 
We immediately make the proper abatement, ana under- 
stand them according to their just value. But when there 
is something striking or unusual in the form of a hyperboli- 
cal expression, it then rises into a figure of speech which 
draws our attention : and here it is necessary to observe, 
that, unless the reader's imagination be in such a state as 
disposes it to rise and swell along with the hyperbolical 
expression, he is always offended by it. For a sort of dis- 
agreeable force is put upon him ; he is required to strain 
and exert his &ncy, when he feels no inclination to make 

-I ift __■- I.I - M 

Of what figure are we next to treat; and ki what does it consist? 
Where does it frequently occur; what does it form, and what example? 
are given 1 If any thing is remarkably good or great, to what are we 
inchned ; and why 1 In proportion to what will this hyperbolical turn 
prevail ; and hence what follows 1 What scarcely strike us as hyperboles ; 
and why 1 But when does is rise into a jfigure of speech ; andnere what 
}» necessary to observe ; and why 1 
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any such effort. Hence the hyperbole is a figure of difficult 
management ; and ought not to be frequently used, or 
dwelt upon long. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either such as are employed 
in description, or such as are suggested by the warmth of 
passion. Those are by far the best, which are the effect of 
passion : for if the imagination has a tendency to magnify 
its objects beyond their natural proportion, passion possesses 
this tendency in a vastly stronger degree ; and, therefore, 
not only excuses the most daring figures, but very often 
renders them natural and just. Hence, the following senti- 
ments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as they are described, 
contain nothing but what is natural and proper ; exhibiting 
the picture of a mind agitated with rage ana despair. 

Me, miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair 7 
Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep 
Still threat'ning to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I sufler seems a heaven. 

In simple description, hyperboles must be used with 
greater caution, and require more preparation in order to 
make the mind relish them. When a poet is describing an 
earlhquake or a storm ; or when our imagination carries 
us into the midst of a battle, we can bear strong hyperboles 
without displeasure. But when only a woman in grief is 
presented to our view, it is impossible not to be disgusted 
with such wild exaggeration as the following, in one of our 
diaj:natic poets : 



I- found her on the floor 



In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful ; 

Pouring forth tears at sucn a lavish rate, 

That were the world on fire, they might have drowned 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin. Lie. 

This is mere bqmbast. The person herself who was 
imder the distracting agitations of grief, might be permitted 
to hyperbolize strongly ; but the spectator describing her, 



Hence, of the hyperbole, what is farther remarked 1 Hyperboles are 
of what two kinds ] Which are the best ; and why 1 Hence, of the fol- 
lowing sentiments of Satan, what is observed 7 Repeat the passage. 
Where must hyperboles be used with greater caution ; and what do they 
then require '? AVTien can we bear strong hyperboles without displeasure ; 
but when do we become disgusted ? Repeat the example. Of this pas* 
■age what is remarked 1 < 
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cannot be allowed an equal liberty ; for the one is supposed 
to utter the language of passion, the other speaks the lan- 
guage of description only — wtich is always according to 
the dictates of nature, on a lo\^r tone. The exact boundary 
of this figure cannot be asc^tained by any precise rule. 
Good sense and accurate ta£te must determine the point, 
beyond which, if we pass, wk become extravagfuit. 

Of figures, which he altogether in the thought, where the 
words are taken in their common and literal sense, the first 
place is due to personification, or that figure by which we 
attribute life and action to inanimate objects. 

The use of this figure is very extensive, and its foundation 
is laid deep in human nature. At first view, and when con- 
sidered abstractly, it would appear to be a figure of the 
utmost boldness, and to border on the extravagant and 
ridiculous. For what can seem more remote from the tract 
of reasonable thought, than to speak of stones and trees, and 
fields and rivers, as if they were living creatures, and to 
attribute to them thought and sensation, afiections and 
actions. In fiict, however, the C4ise is very different. All 
poetry, even in its most gentle and humble forms, abounds 
with it. From prose, and, indeed, even from common con- 
versation, it is far from being excluded. When we say, the 
ground thirsts for rain, or the earth smiles with plenty ; or 
when we speak of ambition as restless^ or a disease as 
deceitful^ such expressions show the facility with which the 
mind accommodates the properties of living creatures to 
things that are inanimate, or to abstract conceptions of our 
own forming. 

There is, indeed, a wonderful proneness in human nature 
to animate all objects. Let a man' by an unwary step sprain 
his ancle, or hurt his foot upon a stone, and in the rufHed, 
discomposed moment, he will sometimes feel disposed to 
break the stone in pieces, and to utter passionate exclama- 
tions against it, as if it had done him an injury. If one has 
been long accustomed to a certain set of objects, which have 

Of the exact boundary of this figure, what la ohserved ; and what muft 
detenmae the point 1 Of figures which lie altogether in the thought, ta 
what is the first jprace due 7 Of the use of this figure what is remukcd : 
and where is its Kmndation laid 1 At first view how would it appear ; uul 
why 1 How does it appear that, in fiict, thcrcase is quite dififerent 1 What 
examples of illustration are given ; and what is remarked of them 1 I^w 
does it appear that there is a wonderful proneness in human nature to 
animate all objects \ From a certain set of particnlar objects, how ia thb 
nmark fiirther illustrated 1 
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made a strong^ impression upon- his imagination ; as a house 
where he has passed many agreeable years ; or fields, and 
trees, and mountains, among which ne has often walked 
with the greatest delight ; when he is obliged to part with 
them, especially if he hai no prospect of ever seeing them 
again, he can scarcely avoid having somewhat of the same 
feeling as when he is leaving old friends. They seem 
endowed with life ; they become objects of his affections ; 
and in the moment of parting, it scarcely seems absurd to 
liim, to give vent to his feelings in words, and to take a 
formal adieu. 

There are three different degrees of this figure ; which 
it is requisite to remark and distinguish, in order to de- 
termine the propriety of its use. The first is, when some 
of the properties or qualities of living creatures are ascribed 
to inanimate objects ; the second, when those inanimate 
objects are described as acting like such as have life ; and 
the third, when they are represented either as speaking to 
us, or as listening to what we say to them. 

The first and lowest degree of this figure, which consists 
in communicating to inanimate objects some of the qualities 
of living creatures, raises the style so little, that the humblest 
discourse will admit it without any force. Thus a * raging* 
storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster,' are familiar and 
simple expressions. This, indeed, is so obscure a degree 
of personification, that it might, perhaps, with propriety, be 
classed with those plain metaphors that almost escape our 
observation. 

The second degree of this figure is, when we introduce 
inanimate, objects acting like those that have life. Here we 
rise a step higher, and the personification becomes sensible. 
According to the nature of the action which we ascribe to 
those inanimate objects, and the particularity with which we 
describe it, is the strength of the figure. When pursued to 
any length, it belongs to labored harangues ; when slightly 
touched, it may be admitted into less elevated compositions. 
Cicero, for instance, speaking of the cases where killing a 



How many different decrees of this figure are there ; and why must 
tbey be distinguished 1 What are they 1 Of the first and lowest degree 
of this figure, what is observed 1 What examples are given ; and what 
remark Allows 7 What is observed of the second degree of this figure; 
and according to what is the strength of it 1 When does it bel<yig to 
labored harangues ; and what is observed of it when slightly touched ? What 
illustration of this is given from Cicero ; and what is remarked of it 1 
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man is lawful in self-defence, uses the following words : 
* Aliquando nobis gladius ad occidcndum hominem ad ipsis 
porrigitur legibus.'* Here the laws are beautifully per- 
sonified, as stretching forth their hand to ^ive us a sword 
for putting a man to death. 

In poetry, personifications of this kind are extrenwly fre- 
quent, and are, indeed, the life and soul of it. In the 
descriptions of a poet who has a lively fancy, every thing 
becomes animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is re- 
markable for the use of this figure. War, peace, darts, 
rivers, every things in short, is alive in his writings. In 
this particular, Milton and Shakspearc resemble him. No 
personification, in any author, is more striking, or intro- 
duced more appropriately, than the following of Milton, 
upon Eve's eating the forbidden fruit : 

So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate ; 

Earth felt the wound ; and nature from her seat 

Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of wo 

That all was lost. B. ix. 1. 780. 

All the circumstances and ages of men — poverty, riches, 
youth, old age — all the dispositions and passions — melancho- 
ly, love, grief, contentment, are capable of being personified 
in poetry, with great propriety. Of this we meet with frequent 
examples in Milton's Allegro and Penseroso, Parnell's 
Hymn to Contentment, and Thomson's Seasons : nor, 
indeed, is it easy, in poetic compositions, to set any bounds 
to personifications of this kind. 

The third and highest degree of this figure remains to be 
mentioned — when inanimate objects are introduced, not only 
as feeling and acting, but as speaking to us, or hearing and 
attending when we address ourselves to them. This-, though 
on several occasions far from being unnatural, is, plainly, 
the boldest of all rhetorical figures : it is the style of strong 
passion only ; and, therefore, never to be attempted, un- 
less when the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 

* Orat. pro Milone. 



Where are personificatioDS of this kind extremely frequent ; and there 
what is observed of them 1 Of Homer, Milton, and Shakspeare, what is 
remarked ; and from Milton, what illustration is given 1 AU of what are 
capable of being personified in poetry with great propriety ; and of this, 
where do we meet with frcqaent examples 1 What is the third and 
highoit degree of this figure j and what is observed of it 1 
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A slight personification of some inanimate thing, acting as 
if it had life, can be relished by the nund, in the midst of 
cool description, and when its ideas are going on in the 
ordinary train. Bat it must be in a state of violent emotion, 
and have departed considerably from its common track of 
thought, before it can so &r realize the personification of an 
insensible object, as to conceive it listemng to what we say, 
or making any return to us. All strong passions, however, 
have a tendency to use this figure ; not only love, anger, 
and indignation, but even those which are seemingly more 
dispiriting, such as grief, remorse, and melancholy. Milton 
affi>rds us an extremely fine example, in that moving and 
tender address which ive makes to Paradise, just before she 
is compelled to leave it. 

Oh ! unexpected stroke, worse than of death! 

Must I thus leave thee, Paradise I thus leave 

tYyotf native soil, these hapjpv walks, and shades^ 

Fit haunt of gods ! where I nad hope to spend 

Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day, 

Which must be movtal to us both. O flowers I 

'Hiat never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand, 

From your first opening buds, and gave you names ! 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes and water from th* ambrosial fount 1 B. xi. 1. 26S. 

This is altogether the language of nature, and of female 
passion. As all plaintive passions are peculiarly prone to the 
use of this figure, it should be remarked, that there are fre- 
quent examples, not in poetry only, but in real life, of persons 
when just about to sufier death, taking a passionate rarewell 
of the sun, moon, and stars, or other sensible objects around 
them. 

In the management^ of this sort of personification, two 
rules are to be observed. First, never to attempt it unless 
prompted by strong passion, and never to continue it when 
the passion begins to fiag. The second rule is, never to 



When can a slight personification of some inanimate thing be relished ; 
but to what state must the mind be brought, before it can realize the per- 
sonification of an inanimate object, so as to listen and answer to what we 
aay 1 What passions have a tendency to use this figure ; and what ex- 
amples aM given 1 In what does IVulton afibrd us an extremely fine 
example ; and what is it ? Of this passage what is remarked 1 As all 
plaintive passions are peculiarly prone to the use of this figure, what 
should be remarked 1 In the management of this sort of personification, 
what two rules aie to be obaerveii 'i 
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pexsoni^ any object which has not some dignity in itself 
and which is incapable of makingf a proper figure in the 
elevation to which we raise it» To address the remains of 
a deceased friend, is natural ; but to address the clothes 
which he wore, introduces low and degrading ideas. So* 
also, addressing the several parts of one's body as if they 
were animated, is not congruous to the dignity of passion. 
For this reason, the following passage in Mr. Pope's Eloisa 
to Abelard, must be condemned: 

Dear fatal name 1 rest ever unrevealed, 
Nor paw these lips in holy silence sealed. 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where, nuxed with GkKl'a his loved idea lies; 
Oh ! write it not, my hancf ! — ^his name appears 
Already written : — ^Blot it out, my teara 

Here the name of Abelard is first personified; which, as 
the name of a person often stands for the person himself, 
is exposed to no objection. Next, Eloisa personifies her 
own heart ; and as the heart is a dignified part of the human , 
frame, and is often put for the mind or afiections, this also 
may pass without censure. But when she addresses her 
hand, and tells it not to write his name, this is strained and 
unnatural. Yet the figure becomes still worse, when she 
exhorts her tears to blot out what her hand had written. 
There is, indeed, in the last two lines, an air of epigram- 
matic conceit, which native passion never suggests ; and 
which is altogether unsuitable to the tenderness which 
breathes through the rest of that inimitable poem. 

Apostrophe is a figure so similar to personification, that it 
will require but little discussion. It is an address to a real 
person, but one who is either absent or dead, as if he were 
present and listening to us. It is so nearly allied to an ad- 
dress to inanimate objects personified, that both these figures 
are sometimes called apostrophes. The proper apostrophe 
is, however, in boldness, one degree lower than the address 
to personified objects ; for it certainly requires a less effort 
of imagination to suppose persons present who are dead or 
absent, than to animate insensible beings, and direct our 

To address what is natural ; but what introduces low and degradinsr 
ideas 1 So also, what is hot congruous with the dignity of passion ; and 
fi>r this reason, what passage must he condemned 1 On this passage, 
what remarks follow 1 Of the last two lines, what is observed 1 Of apos- 
trophe what is remarked ; and what is it 1 V/hy, however, is the proper 
apostrophe, in boldness, one degree lower than the address to personified 
objects 1 ' 

13 
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discourse to them. Both figures are subject to the same 
rale of being prompted by passion, in order to render them 
natural ; for both are the language of passion or strong 
emotion only. The poems of Ossian abound with the most 
beautiful instances of this figure. * Weep on the rocks of 
roaring winds, O maid of Inistore ! Bend thy fair head over 
the waves, thou fairer than the ghost of the hills, when it 
moves in a sunbeam at noon over tl^e silence of Morven ! 
He is fallen ! thy youth is lone ; pale beneath the sword of 
CuchuUin.' 

For such bold figures of discourse as strong personifica- 
tions, addresses to personified objects, and apostrophes, the 
glowing Imagination of the ancient oriental nations was 
particularly fitted. Hence, in the sacred scriptures, we 
find some very remarkable instances : ' O thou sword of 
the Lord ! how long will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself 
up in thy scabbard ; rest, and be still ! How can it be quiet, 
seeing the Lord hath given it a charge against Ashkelon, 
and against the sea-shore ? there he hath appointed it.' 
There is a passage in the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah^ 
where the prophet is describing the fall of the Assyrian 
empire, which contains a greater assemblage of Sublime 
ideas, of bold and daring figures, than is, perhaps, any 
where else to be met with. In it every object is animated ; 
a variety of personages is introduced : we hear the Jews, 
the fir-trees, 'and the cedars of Lebanon, the ghosts of de- 
parted kings, the king of Babylon himself, and those who 
look upon his body, all speaking in their order, and acting 
their diflerent parts without confusion. 

To what are both figures subject ; and why 1 Whose poems abound 
with the most beautiful instances of this figure ; and what example is 
given 1 For these bold figures what was particularly fitted ; and hence 
what follows 1 What instance is given ; and of the passage in the fixov 
teenth chapter of Isaiah, what is remarked 1 
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LECTURE XVII. 

COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION, AND OTHER FIGURES 

OF SPEECH. 

Comparison or simile, is a figure frequently employed, 
both in poetry and prose. In a former lecture, the differ- 
ence betwixt it and metaphor was fully explained. A 
metaphor is a comparison implied, but not expressed as such ; 
as when we say, ' Achilles is a lion,' meaning that he 
resembles one in courage or strength. A comparison is 
when the resemblance between two objects is expressed in 
form, and generally pursued more fully than the nature of a 
metaphor admits ; as when we say, ' The actions of princes 
are like those great rivers, the course of which every one 
bpholds, but their springs have been seen by few.' This 
short instance will show, that a happy comparison is a kind 
of sparkling ornament, which adds lustre and beauty to 
writing. 

All comparisons may be comprehended under two heads — 
explaining' and embellishing comparisons. For when a 
writer likens the object of which he treats to any other 
thing, it always is, or always should be with a view, either 
to make us understand that object more distinctly, or to 
render it more pleasing. All manner of subjects, even the 
most abstract reasoning, admits of explaining comparisons. 
For instance, the distinction between the powers of sense 
and imagination in the human mind, are, in Mr. Harris's 
Hermes, illustrated by a simile, in the following manner : 
• As wax,' says he, ' would not be adequate to the purpose 
of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to 
receive the impression, the same holds of the soul, with 
respect to sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive 
power ; imagination its retentive. Had it sense without 

Where is comparison or simile frequentlv employed 1 What is the di^ 
6r?nce between it and metaphor ; and what are illustrative examples of 
each '} What will this short instance show 1 Under what two heads 
may all comparisons be comprehended; and whyl How extensively 
may comparisons be applied ; and what example of illustration is ^ven 
fnm Mr. Harris's Hermes 1 
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imagination, it would not be as wax, but as water ; wiicrc. 
though all impressions be instantly made, yet as soon as they 
are made, they are instantly lost.' In comparisons of this 
kind, the understanding is much more concerned than the 
fancy ; and, therefore, the only rules to be observed witli 
respect to them, are, that they be clear and useful — that they 
tend to render our conception of the principal object more 
distinct--rand that they do not lead our view aside, and be- 
wilder it with any false light. 

But embellishmg comparisons, introduced not so much 
with a view to inform and instruct, as to adorn the subject 
of which we treat, are those with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned at present ; and those, indeed, which most frequently 
occur. Resemblance, as was before observed, is the foun- 
dation of this figure. We must not, however, take resem- 
blance in too strict a sense, for actual similitude or likeness 
of appearance. Two objects may raise a train of similar 
or concordant ideas in the mind, though they resemble each 
other, strictly speaking, in nothing. For example, to 
describe the nature of soil and melancholy music, Ossian 
says, * The music of Carryl was like the memory of joys 
that are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul.' This is 
happy and delicate ; yet no kind of music bears any resem- 
blance to a feeling of the mind, such as the memory of past 
joys. Had it been compared to the voice of the nightingale, 
or the murmur of the stream, as it would have been by an 
ordinary poet, the likeness would have been more strict ; but, 
by founding his simile upon the effect which Carryl's music 
produced, the poet, while he conveys a very tender image, 
gives us, at the same time, a much stronger impression of 
the nature and strain of that music. 

The rules to be given concerning comparisons, respect 
chiefly two articles — the propriety of their mtroduction, and 
the nature of the objects whence they are tp be taken. In 
the first place, from what has already been said, it is mani- 

In comparisons of this kind, which is most concerned, the undentand- 
in|r or the fancy ; and, therefore, what are the only rules to be observed 
with respect to them 1 But with what comparisons are we now chiefly 
concerned; and what is observed of them? What is the foundation of 
this figure ; yet why must it not be taken in too strict a sense for actual 
similitude i How is this illustrated from Ossian ; and of this passage 
what is observed 1 By what comparison would the likeness have been 
more strict ; but what follows ? What two articles do the rules given oor- 
ceming[ comparisons, respect 7 In the first place, from what hfui aheady 
been Mid wnat is manifek ; and why? 
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fest that they are not the lan^ag-e of strong pnssion ; but of 
an imagination, sprightly, indeed, and* warmed, though un- 
disturbed by any violent or agitating emotion. Strong 
passion is too severe to admit this play of fancy. It has no 
time to seek for resembling objects; it dwells upon that 
object which has seized and taken possession of the soul. 
An author, therefore, can scarcely commit a greater fault, 
than in the midst of passion to introduce a simile. Our 
writers of tragedies often err in this respect. Thus Mr. 
Addison, in his Cato, maizes Fortius, just after Lucia had 
bid him farewell for ever, and when he should naturally 
have been represented in the most violent anguish, express 
himself in a studied and affected comparison. 

T^uB O'er the dying lamp th' unsteady flame 
Hann quiVring on a pomt, leaps off by fiti^ 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 
Thou must not go ; my soul still hovers o'er thee, 
And can't get loose. 

Every one must be sensible, that this is quite remote from 
the language of nature on such occasions. 

Though comparison be not the language of strong pas- 
sion, so neither, when designed as an embellishment, is it 
the language of a mind totally unmoved. Being a figure 
of dignity, it always requires some elevation in the subject 
to make it proper. It supposes the imagination to be un« 
oommonly enlivened, though the heart be not agitated by 

Cssion. The language of simile seems to lie between the 
ghly pathetic and the very humble style, at an equal dis- 
tance from each. It is, however, a sparkling ornament ; 
and must, consequently, dazzle and fatigue, if it recur too 
often. Similes should, even in poetry, be employed with 
moderation ; but in prose, much more ; otherwise the style 
will become disag^reeably florid, and the ornament lose its 
beauty and eftect. 

We shall next proceed to the rules that relate to objects 
whence comparisons should be drawn ; supposing them 
introduced in their proper place. 

What, therefore, is one of the greatest faults an author can commit ; 
who often err in this respect, and what illustration is given 1 In this pas- 
sage, of what must every one be sensible 1 Thoucrh comparison be not 
the style of strong passion, so what follows 'i Being a figure of dignity, 
what does it always require ; and what does it suppose 1 Whore does the 
language of simile seem to lie ; but of it what remark follows 1 Of th© 
employment of similes in poetry, and in prase, what is remarked ; and 
why 1 To what do we next proceed 1 

♦12 
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In the first place, they must not he drawn from thinn 
which have too intimate and obvioua a resemblance to the 
object with which they are compared. The pleasure which 
we receive from Ahe act of comparing, arises from the dis- 
covery of likenesses among things of different species, 
where we should not, at first sight, expect a resemblance. 
Thus, when Milton compares Satan^s appearance after his 
fall, to that of the sun suffering an eclipse, and frightening 
the nations with portentous darkness, we are struck witE 
the happiness and the dignity of the similitude. But whea 
he compares Eve's bower in Paradise, to the arbor of Po* 
mona, we receive little entertainment ; as every one sees that 
one arbor must, of course, in several respects, resemble 
another. 

But in the second place, as comparisons ought not to be 
founded on likenesses too obvious, much less ought they to 
be founded on those which are too faint and distant. These, 
instead of assisting, strain the fancy to comprehend them^ 
and throw no light upon the subject. It is also to be ob-^ 
served, that a comparison, which, in the principal circum- 
stances, carries a sufficiently near resemblance, may become 
unnatural and obscure, if extended too far. Nothing is 
more opposite to the design of this figure, than to seek after 
a great number of coincidences in minute points, merely to 
show how far the poet's wit can stretch the resemblance. 

In the third place, the object from which a comparison is 
drawn, should never be an unknown object, or one of which 
' few people can form clear ideas. Similes, therefore, founded 
on philosophical discoveries, or on any thing with which 
persons of a particular trade only, or a particular projession, 
are acquainted, produce not their proper effect. They 
should be drawn from those illustrious and noted objects, 
which the generality of readers have either seen, or can 
strongly conceiye. This leads us to observe that, though 
lions, and wolves, and serpents, were fruitful, and very 
proper sources of similes among the ancients, yet, in adopt- 

What is the first rule given 1 Whence does the pleasure which we re- 
ceive from the act of comparing arise; and from Milton, how b this 
remark illustrated 1 In the second place, on what should not comparisons 
he founded ; and why 1 What is also to be observed ; and what is 
altogether opposed to the design of this figure 1 In the third place, what 
is observed of the object from which a comparison is to be drawn; and. 
what similes, therefore, produce not the proSer effect 1 From what objects 
should they be drawn - and what does this lead us to observe 1 
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ing them, the moderns are very injudicious ; as the pro* 
priety of them is now, in a great measure, lost. With many 
of them we are acquainted only at second hand, and by 
description ; and to most readers of poetry, it were better to 
describe lions or serpents, by simil^ taken from men, than^ 
to describe men by lions. 

In the fourth place, we must observe, that in compositions 
of a grave or eleval^ kind, similes should never be taken 
Irom low or mean objects. These have a tendency to de- 
grade and vilify : whereas similes are generally intended to 
•dignify and embellish; and> therefore, unless in burlesque 
writings, or where an object is meant to be diminished, 
mean ideas should never be submitted to our observation. 
We must remember, however, that many .similes^ drawn 
from the incidents of rural life, which appear low to us, had 
abundance of dignity in the simpler ages of antiquity. 

Having considered metaphor, hyperbole, personification, 
apostrophe, and comparison, we now pass to antithesis. 

Antithesis is founoed on the contrast or opposition of two 
objects. By contrast, objects opposed to each other always 
appear in a stronger light. Beauty, for instance, never 
appears so charming as when contrasted with ugliness and 
deformity. Antithesis, ther^re, may, on many occasions, 
be employed advantageously, to strengthen the impression 
which we propose that any object snouM make. Thus 
Cicero, in his defence of Milo, representing the improba* 
l>ility of Milo's attempting to take away the life of Clodius, 
when everything was un^vorable to such a design, afler he 
had omitted many opportunities of ejecting such a purpose, 
heightens our conviction of this improbability, by a judicious 
use of this figure : ' Is it credible that, when he declined 
putting Clodius to death with the consent of all, he would 
choose to do it with the disapprobation of many ? Can you 
believe that the person whom he scrupled to slay, when he 
might have done so with' full justice, m a convenient place, 
at a proper time, with secure impunity, he made no scruple 
to murder against justice, in an unfavorable place, at an un- 

In the fourUi place, of similes in compOMtions of an elevated kind, what 
is remarked 1 W hat tendency have tnese ; and, therefore, what follows i 
What must we, however, remember 1 From comparison, to what figure 
do we pass ; and on what is it founded 1 B^ contrast what effect is pro- 
duced ', and what illustration Mows 1 Antithesis, therefore, may be ad- 
vantageooslv empbyed for what purpose ; «ad how is this fttl(y ittustrated 
ft«m Ck^s defenceof |dilo 1 
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seasonable time, and at the risk of capital condemnation ?* 
ILtl* tlic aiitithesis is rendered complete, by the words and 
members cflf the sentence, expressing the contrasted objects, 
being similarly constructed, and made to correspond to each 
other. 

At the same time, it must be observed, that the frequent 
use of antithesis, especially where the opposition in the 
words is nice and quaint, is apt to render style unpleasing*. 
A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives this 
form ; both, because it is supposea to be the effect of medi-^ 
tation, and is designed to be engraven on the memory, 
which recals it more easily, by the aid of such contrasted 
expressions. But where a number of such sentences suc- 
ceed each other ; when this becomes an author's favorite and 
prevailing mode of expression, his style is feulty and ex* 
posed to censure. 

Interrogations and exclamations, to which we now proceed, 
are passionate figures. They are, indeed, on so many occa- 
sions, the native language of passion, that their use is ex- 
tremely frequent ; and in ordinary conversation, when we 
are heated, they prevail as much as in the most sublime 
oratory. The literal use of interrogation, is to ask a ques- 
tion ; but when men are prompted by passion, whatever they 
would affirm or deny with great earnestness, they naturally 
put in the form of a question ; expressing thereby the firmest 
confidence of the truth of their own opinion ; and appealing 
to their hearers for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus, 
in scripture : * God is not a man, that he should lie ; neither 
the son of man, that he should repent. Hath he said it, and 
shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken it, and shall he not 
make it good ?' 

Interrogation may often be applied with propriety, when 
the emotions are no higher than tnose which naturally arise 
from close reasoning ; but exclamations belong to stronger 
emotions of the n^ind only— to surprise, anger, joy, grief, 
and the like. These being natural signs of a moved and 

Here, in what manner is the antithesis rendered complete 1 At the 
same time, of the frequent use of this fiffure, what is remarked 1 Why does 
a maxim, or moral saying, very properly receive this form ; but when does 
an author's style become faulty 1 Of interrogations and exclamations 
what is observed 1 "What is tfie literal use of interrogation ; but wheu 
prompted bv passion how is it used ; and thereby doing what 1 What ex- 
ample of this is given from scripture? When, also, may interrogations 
often be applied with propriety ; but to what do exclamations belong ? Of 
these, in their proper application, what is obsen'ed ; but what has a very 
bad effect? 
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agitated mind, always, when they are properly employed,, 
make us sympathize with those who use them, and enter 
into their feelings. Nothifig, however, has a worse effecA 
than the frequent and unseaaojaahle use of exclamations. 
Young, inexperieiaced writers suppose, that by pouring 
them forth plenteously, they render their compositions 
warm and animated. But quke the contrary is the case : 
they render them frigid to excess. When an author is 
always calling upon us to enter into transports which he has 
jsaid nothing to inspire, he excites our disgust and indig* 
nation. He raises no sympathy ; for he gives us no passion 
of his own, in which we can take part. 

Another figure. of speech, £t for animated compositions 
only, is what some critical writers call vision ; when, instead 
of relatimg sometlu&g that is peust, we use the present tense, 
and describe it as if passing immediately before our eyes. 
Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against Cataline : ' I 
.seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, 
and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one con- 
fiagratian. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of 
citizens lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country* 
The ferocious cotuntenance of Cethegus rises to my view^ 
while with a savage joy he is triumphing in your miseries.' 
This manner of description, supposes a sort of enthusiasm 
which carries the person who oescribes ii, in some measure, 
out of himself; and, when well executed, it has great 
beauty. But to execute it with success requires an unu- 
sually warm imagination, and so happy a selection of cir- 
c«mstaaces, as shall make us think we see, before our eyes, 
the scene thai is described. Otherwise it shares the same 
fate with all feeble attempts towards passionate figures — that 
of throwing ridicule upon the author, and leaving the reader 
more cool and uninterested than he was before. 

The last figure which we shall mention, and which is of 
frequent use, especially at the bar, is called climax. It con- 
sists in an artful exaggeration of all tlie circumstances of 
some object or action which we wish to place in a strong 
light. It operates by a gradual rise of one circumstance 
■ , I., '■ ■ I ■ . . ■ 

What do youns, inexperienced writen mppoae ; but, en the contrary, 
when does an autaor excite our disgust ; ana why does he rake no syni- 
pathy 1 What is vision; and what example of it is given from Cicero t 
What does tins manner of description suppose; but what does. to ex- 
ecute it with suoeess, re<]|uire 1 If this be not the case, wl\at fate will it 
Mhaie 1 In whai does chmax consist ; and how does it operate 3 
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dbove another, till our" idea be raised to the hij^fhest pitch* 
A common example of this figure is that noted passage in 
Cicero, which every school-boy knows : 'It is a crime to 
put a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of guilt to 
scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to death. 
What name then shall I give to crucifying him ?* Another 
famous instance is from a pleading of a celebrated Scotch 
lawyer. Sir George M 'Kenzie. It is in a charge to a jury, 
in the case of a woman who was accused of murdering her 
own child. ' Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain 
another ; if an adversary had killed his opposer, or a woman 
occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these criminals 
would have been capitally punished by the Cornelian law : 
but, if this guiltless infant, who could make no enemy, had 
been murdered by its own nurse, what punishments would 
not then the mother have demanded ? With what cries and 
exclamations would she have stunned your ears ? What 
shaJl we say then, when a woman, guilty of homicide, a 
mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath com* 
prised all these misdeeds, in one single crime — a crime, in 
its own nature, detestable ; in a woman, prodigidus ; in a 
mother, incredible ; and perpetrated against one whose age 
called for compassion, whose near relation claimed aflfection, 
and whose innocence deserved the highest favor V Such 
regular climaxes, however, though they have great beautVr 
at the same time have the appearance of art and study ; and 
consequently, though they may be admitted into formal 
harangues, yet, they are not the language of passion, 
which seldom proceeds by such regular and measured steps. 



What passage from Cicero affords a common example of this figure 1 
What other famous instance is given ; and what is it 7 Of such regolai 
climaxes, however, what is remarked ; and what consequence follows 1 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

FIGURATIVE LANQU AGE— GENERAL CHA- 

RACTERS OF STYLE— DIFFUSE, CONCISE, 

FEEBLE, NERVOUS, DRY, PLAIN, 

NEAT, ELEGANT, FLOWERY. 

Having treated at considerable length of the figures of 
speech, some general observations seem incumbent, concern- 
ing the^appropriate use of them. 

In the first place, not all the beauties, nor even the chief 
beauties of composition, depend upon tropes and figures. 
Some of the sublimest and most pathetic passages of the 
most admired authors, both in prose and poetry, are expressed 
in the simplest style, without the smallest use of figures ; 
instances of which have already been given. On the other 
hand, a composition may abound with these studied orna- 
ments ; the language may be artful, splendid, and highly 
figured, and yet the composition be frigid and unaflTecting : 
for, if the style be stiff and aflfected, if it be deficient in ease 
and neatness, all the figures that can be employed will 
never render it agreeable. 

In the second place, figures, in order to be beautiful, must 
rise naturally from the subject. As all of them are the 
language either of imagination, or of passion, they are beau- 
tiful, only when they are prompted by one or the other of 
these powers. They must flow from a mind warmed by the 
object which it seeks to describe ; and the course of thought 
should never be interrupted to seek for them. Many think 
that the ornaments of style are detached from the subject, 
and can be stuck to it like lace upon a coat. And it is this 
felse idea that has often brought attention to the beauties of 
writing into disrepute ; whereas, the real and proper orna- 
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Having treated at considerable length of the figures of speech, what 
seems incumbent 1 What is the first; and what remark foUows'? On < 

the other hand, what may a composition possess, and still be un affecting ; 
and why 1 What is remarked in the second place ; and for what reasons 1 i 

From a mind in what state must they flow ; and what follows 1 Of thd ' 

ornaments of style, many are of what opinion ; and what has been the 
effect of this fiUse ideal But of the real and pro{)er ornaments of style, j 

wfast is remarked ; and of a writer of genioff what i» obttlrved *? ! 
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ments of style arise from sentiment. They flow in the same 
stream with the current of thought. A writer of genius 
conceives his suhject strongly ; his imagination i9 filled and 
impressed with k ; and pours itself forth in that figuratiw 
language which imafifination naturally speaks. He assumes 
no emotion which his subject does not excite ; he speaks as 
he feels v but his style will be beautiful, because his feelings 
are lively. 

In the third place, even when imagination prompts them^ 
figures m«st not be employed too frequently. pJothing dero- 
gates more from the weight and dignity of any composition,, 
than too great attention to ornament. When the ornaments 
cost labor, that labor always appears ; though they should 
cost us none, still the reader or nearer may be surfeited with 
them f and when they come too thick, they give the im- 
pression of a light and frothy genius, that evaporates in 
show, rather than brings forth what is solid. The direc- 
tions of the ancient critics on this head, are frill of good 
sense, and deserve careful attention. Cicero says, * In ell 
human tbin^, disgust borders so closely on the most lively 
pleasures^ that we need not be surprised to find, this hold in 
eloquence. From reading either poets or orators we may 
easily satisfy ourselves, that neither a poem nor an oration, 
which, without intermission, is showy and sparkling, can 
please us long. Wherefore, though we may wish for the 
ireauent praise of having expressea ourselves well and pro- 
perly, we should not covet frequent applause, for being 
bright and splendid.' 

In the fourth place, without a genius for figurative lan- 
guage, none should attempt it. Imagination is a power not 
to be acquired ; it must be derived from nature. Its redun- 
dancies we may prune, its deviations we may correct, its 
sphere we may enlarge ; but the faculty itself we cannot 
create. All efforts towards an ornamental style, if we have 
not the proper genius for it, will prove awkward and dis- 
gusting, feut without this talent, or with a very small 
measure of it, we may both write and speak to advantage. 



In the third place, even when ima^atkm prompts them, why shouij 
nol figures he employed too firequently 1 What is remarke<l of the di- 
rections of the ancient critics on this head ; and what says Cicero on thi« 
suhject *? What is the fourth direction for the use of figures ; and of 
imaginadon what is remarked 1 Without whttt will all efforts towards an 
oniamentftl style, piove diagustln^*, but what icmaik &Jbw»1 
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Good sense, clear ideas, perspicuity of language, and proper 
arranfi^ement, will always command attention ; and are, 
indeed, the foundations of all solid merit, both in speaking 
and writing. 

That dinerent subjects require different sorts of style, is 
manifest. Every one knows that treatises of philosophy 
should not be composed in the same style with orations. It 
is equally apparent, that different parts of the same compo- 
sition req[uire a variation in the style and manner. Yet 
amidst this variety we still expect to find, in the composition' 
of any one man, some degree of uniformity or consistency 
with himself in manner ; we expect to find some prevailing 
character of style impressed on all his writings, which 
shall be suited to, and shall mark his particular genius and 
turn of mind. The orations of Livy differ considerably in 
style, as thej should do, from the rest of his history. The 
same observation may be applied to those of Tacitus. Yet 
in the orations of both these elegant historians, the dis- 
tinguishing manner of each may be clearly traced — the 
magnificent fullness of the one, and the sententious concise- 
ness of the other. Wherever there is real and native genius, 
it prompts to one kind of style rather than to another. 
Where this is wanting — ^where there is no marked nor 
peculiar character in the compositions of an author, we are 
apt to infer, and not without reason, that he is a vulgar and 
trivial author, who writes from imitation, and not from the 
impulse of original genius. 

One of the first and most obvious distinctions of the dif- 
ferent kinds of style, arises from an author's spreading out 
his thoughts more or less. This distinction forms what is 
called the diffuse and the concise styles. A concise writer 
compresses his thoughts in the fewest possible words ; he 
employs none but such as are most expressive ; he lops off 
all those which are not a material addition to the sense. 
Whatever ornament he admits is adopted for the sake of 
force, rather than of grace. The same thought is never 

^ What will always command attention ; and of what are theythe founda- 
tion 1 How does it appear that different subjects require different sorts of 
style ; and what is equally apparent 7 Yet amidst this variety, what do we 
expect to find 1 How is thb remark illustrated firom the wridngs of livy 
and of Tacitus 1 Whenever there is real genius, to what does it prompt ; 
and where thereis no peculiar character in the writings of an author, woat 
are we apt to infer 1 From what does one of the firat and most gbvMUs 
fttin ctioni of the difbrent kind/i of style aiise; and what does thip 

13 
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repeated. The utmost precision is studied in his sentences ^ 
and they are generally designed to suggest more to the 
reader's imagination than the}r immediately express. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his thought fully. He places 
it in a variety of lights, and gives the reader every possible 
assistance for understanding it completely. He is not very 
anxious to express it at first in its mil strength, because he 
intends to repeat the impression ; - and what he wants in 
strength, he endeavors to supply by copiousness. His pe* 
riods naturally fiow into some length ; and having room for 
ornament of every kind, he admits it freely. 

Each of these manners has its peculiar advantages ; and 
each becomes faulty when carried to the extreme. The 
extreme of conciseness becomes abrupt and obscure ; it is 
apt, also, to lead into a style too pointed, and bordering on 
the epigrammatic. The extreme of diffuseness becomes 
weak and languid, and tires the reader. Of conciseness 
carried as far as propriety will allow, perhaps in some cases 
farther, Tacitus the historiani and Montesquieu, in * L'Esprit 
de Loix,' are remarkable examples. Aristotle, too, holds 
an eminent rank among didactic writers, for brevity. Of a 
beautiful and magnificent difiuseness, Cicero is, beyond 
doubt, the most illustrious instance that can be given. Ad- 
dison, also, and Sir William Temple, come, in some degree, 
under this class. 

. To determine when to adopt the concise, and when the 
diffuse manner, we must be guided by the nature of the com- 
position. Discourses that are to be spoken, require a more 
copious style than books that are to be read. In written 
compositions, a proper des^ree of conciseness has great ad- 
vantages. It is more lively ; keeps up attention ; makes a 
stronger impression on. the mind ; and gratifies the reader 
by supplying more exercise to his conception. Description, 
when we wish to have it vivid and animated, should be 
in a concise strain. Any redundant words or circumstances 
encumber the fancy, and render the object we present to it 



Of a oonciM writer what is remarked 1 What b observed of a diffbse 
writer? What u farther observed of each of these methods 1 What is 
remarked of the extreme of condseness and also of the extreme of dtfiiise. 
ness 1 Who are the best examples that can be mentioned of conciseness ; 
and who, also, of difluseness 1 IIow shall we determine when to adopt the 
concise, and when the diiitue manner ; and of discourses that are to bei^ioken 
what is remarked 1 What are the advantages of concisenesa in written 
eompcNitianfl When'ihcralddeccriptaonbeinaopndflestrauii andwhjl 
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confused and indistinct. Th^ strength and Tivacity of 
description, whether in prose or poetry, depend much more 
upon the happy choice of one or two important circum- 
^stances* than upon the multiplication of them. When we 
•desire to strike the fancy, or to move the heart, we should 
be concise ; when to inform the understanding, which is 
more deliberate in its motions, and wants the assistance of 
it guide, it is better to be full. Historical narration may be 
beautiful, either in a concise or diffuse manner, according 
to the author's genius. Ldvy and Herodotus are diffuse ; 
Thucydides and Sallust are concise; yet they are all agree- 
able* 

The nervous and the feeble, are generally considered as 
characters of style, of the same import with the concise 
and the diffuse, They do, indeed, very frequently coincide. 
Diffuse writers have, for the most part, some degree of fee- 
bleness ; and nervous writers will generally be inclined to 
a concise expression. This, however, does not always 
hold ; since there are instances of writers who, in the midfst 
of a full and ample style, have maintained a considerable 
degree of strength. Livy is an example of the truth of this 
remark. The foundation, indeed, of a nervous or a weak 
jstyle, is laid in an author's manner of thinking. If he con- 
ceives an object strongly, he will express it with energy ; 
but if he has only an indistinct view of his subject — if his 
ideas be loose and wavering, this will clearly appear in his 
atyle. Unmeaning words and loose epithets will escape 
hmi : his expressions will be vague and general ; his 
arrangement indistinct and weak ; and our conception of 
his meaning will be faint and confused. But a nervous 
writer, be his style concise or extended, gives us always a 
^rong idea of his meaning : his mind being full of his sub- 
ject j his words are, consequently, all expressive ; every 
phrase and every figure which he uses, renders the picture 
which he would set before us, more striking and complete. 

It must, however, be observed, that too great a study of 

On what does the Aiength and v i w t cky of descriptioii depend 1 When 
«hoiiki we be eoncHe, and when fbll 1 Of hiatorical compiMntion what is 
obeenred ; and who aie mentioned as examples 1 How aie the nervous 
and feeble fjpeneraHy conndered ; and in what do they frequently coincide ) 
There are, however, instances of writers of what description ; and who is 
an example of the truth of this remark 1 Where is the foundation of a 
nervous or a weak style laid ; and how is this remark fUlly illustrated ? 
What must, howevfir, be observed^ and fixim what does harshnflss peo- 
'1 
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Strength, to tne neglect of the other qualities of style, is apt 
to betray writers into a harsh manner. Harshness proceeds 
from uncommon words, from forced inversions in the con- 
structions of a sentence, and too great a neglect of smooth- 
ness and ease. This is imputed as a fault to some of our 
earliest classics in the English language ; such as Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker, Harrington, Cud- 
worth, Milton in his prose works, and some other writers 
of considerable reputation in the days of dueen Elizabeth^ 
James L, and Charles I. These writers had nerves and 
strength in a high degree ; and are, to this day, distinguished 
for that kind of style. But the language, in their hands, 
was very different from what it is at present, and was, indeed, 
entirely formed upon the idiom and construction of the 
Latin, in the arrangement of sentences. The present form 
which the language has assumed, has, in 'some degree, 
sacrificed the study of strength to that of ease and perspi- 
cuity. Our arrangement has become less forcible, perhaps, 
but more plain and natural : and this is now understood to 
be the genius of our language ; the sera of the formation of 
which, seems to be the restoration of King Charles H. 

Hitherto we have considered style under those characters 
that respect its expressiveness of an author's meaning. We 
shall now consider it in another view — with respect to the 
degree of ornament employed to embellish it. Here, the 
style of different authors seem to rise in the following grada- 
tion : a dry, a plain, a neat, an elegant, and a flowery man- 
ner. Of each of these we shall treat briefly, in the order 
in which they stand. 

A dry manner excludes all ofnament of every kind. 
Content with being understood, it aims not to please, in the 
least degree, either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable . 
in pure, didactic writing only ; and even there, to make us 
bear it, great solidity of matter is necessary, and entire 
perspicuity of language. Aristotle is a perfect example of 



To whom is this imputed as a fault ; hut of these writeA what is far- 
ther remarked 1 What was the langua^ in their hands ; and of the form 
which it has at present assumed, what is remarked 1 What is now un- 
derstood to he the genius of our language ; and what was the era of its 
• formation 1 Hitherto how have we considered style; and how shall we 
now. consider it ? Here, in what gradation does the style of different 
autliors seem to rise 7 What is remarked of a dry manner ; and where, 
only, is this tolerable 1 Who is a perfect example of a dry style ; and 
what is observed of him 1 
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a dry style. Never, perhaps, was there any author who 
adhered so rigidly to the strictness of a didactic manner, 
' throughotit all his writings, and conveyed so much instruc- 
tion without the least approach to ornament. But this is 
not a manner • to he imitated ; as it fiitigues attention, and 
conveys our sentiments to others with disadvantage. 

A plain style rises one degree ahove a dry one. A writer 
of this character employs very little ornament of any kind, 
and rests almost entirely upon his sense. But, though he 
does not engage us by the arts of composition, he avoids dis- 
gustinfif us like a dry and a harsh writer. Besides perspi- 
cuity, he observes propriety, purity, and [precision, in his 
language ; which form no inconsiderable degree of beauty. 
Liveliness and force are, also, consistent with a plain irtyle ; 
and, therefore, such an author, if his sentiments be good, 
may be sufficiently agreeable. The difference between a 
dry and a plain writer, is, that the former is incapable of 
ornament, and seems not to know what it is ; the latter does 
not seek after it. He gives us his meaning in language 
distinct and pure ; but about any &rther ornament, he gives 
himself no trouble ; either, because he thinks it unnecessarV, 
or because his genius does nbt lead him to delight in it. Of 
writers that have employed the plain style. Dean Swift and 
Mr. Locke, are, perhaps, the most eminent examples. 

What is called a neat style comes next in order : and here 
we are advanced into the region of ornament ; but that orna- 
ment is not of the most sparkling kind. A writer of this 
character, shows that he does not despise the beauty of lan- 
guage, by his attention to the choice of his words, and to 
their graceful collocation. His sentences are always free 
from the incumbrance of superfluous words; are of a 
moderate length ; rather inclinmg to brevity than to a swell- 
ing structure ; and closing with propriety. His cadence is 
varied ; but not of the studied musical kind. His fiffures^ 
if he uses any, are short and correct, rather than bold and 
jglowing. Such a style may, by industry and attention, be 

Why is not this manner to be imitated 1 Of a writer in plain style, 
what is remarked 1 Besides perspicuity, what does he observe ; and what 
do thej form 1 What are also consistent with a plain style ; and, therefore, 
what follows 1 What is the difierence between a diy and a jdain writer ; 
and of the latter kind, who are the most eminent examples 1 Of a neat 
■tyle what is remarked ; and what is observed of a writer of this character 1 
What is said of his sentences, his cadence, and his figures 1 3y whom 
nay such a style be attained : and to what is it applkaue ? 
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attained by a writer whose powers of fancy and genius are 
not extensive ; and it is not unsuitable to any subject whatever. 

An elegant style admits a higher degree of ornament than 
a neat one ; and possesses all the virtues of ornament, with- 
out any of its excesses or defects. Complete elegance im- 
plies great perspicuity and propriety ; purity in the choice 
of words, and care and dexterity in their harmonious and 
happy arrangement. It implies &rther, the grace and 
beauty of imagination spread over style, as far as the subject 
admits it ; and all the illustrations whioh figurative language 
affords, when properly employed. An elegant writer, in 
short, is one who pleases the fancy and the ear, while he 
informs the understanding ; and who clothes his ideas with 
all the beauty of expression, but does not overload them 
with any of its misplaced finery. In this class, therefore, 
but few writers in our language are placed ; such as Addi- 
son, Dryden, and Pope ; and a few others of the same ordep« 

A florid style is one in which ornament abounds to excess. 
This, in a young composer, is not only pardonable, but 
often indicates a bold and inventive genius. But, although 
it may be allowed to youth, in their first att(^mpts, it must not 
receive the same indulgence from writers of more experience. 
In them.judgment should chasten imagination, and reject 
every ornament which is unsuitable or redundant. This 
tinsel splendor of language, which some writers perpetually 
affect, IS truly contemptible. With these, it is a luxuriancy 
of words, not of fancy. They forget that unless it be 
founded on solid thought, the most florid style is but a child- 
ish imposition upon ignorant and unthinking readers. 
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What does an elegai^t style admit ; and what does it poflsess 1 Wfaal 
does complete elegance imply ; and what does it still farther imply 7 What, 
in short, is an elegant writer ; and in this class who are placed 7 What is 
a florid style ; and what is observed of it in youth 7 But in whom must it 
not receive the same indulgence ; and why 7 Of this tinsel splendor of 
language,, and of the writers who use it, wmut is fiurther remarked 7 
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ANALYSIS. 



X. The appropriate use of figures. 

A. The first direction. 

B. The second direction. 

C. The third direction. 

D. The fourth direction. 

2. Style, with respect to its ex- 
pression. 
A, The diffuse an4 the concise 
style. 



B. The nervQus and the feebk 
«lyle. 
3. Style, with respect to ornament 

A. A diy style. 

B. A plain style. 

C. A neat style. 

D. An elegant style. 

E. A florid style. 



LECTURE XIX. 

GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE— SIMPLE, 

AFFECTED, VEHEMENT— DIRECTIONS 

FOR FORMING A PROPER STYLE: 

4 

We next proceed to treat of style under another charac- 
ter ; which is one of great importance in writing, and whicii 
requires to he accurately examined — that of simplicity as 
distinguished from affectation. Simplicity, applied to writing, 
is a term very commonly used ; hut, like many other criti- 
cal terms, ofl^ used vaguely and without precision. The 
different meanings ^ven to the word simplicity, has heen 
the chief cause of this inaccuracy. It will not, therefore, 
be improper to make a distinction between them, and show 
in what sense simplicity is a proper attribute of style. There 
are four different acceptations in which this term is taken. 

The first is simplicity of composition, as opposed to too 
great a variety of parts. Horace's precept refers to this : 

Denique nt quod vii simplex duntaxat et unum. 

Then learn the wandering humor to control, 

And keep one equal tenor through the whole. JFVancis, 

This is the simplicity of plan in a tragedy, as distinguished 
from double plots, and crowded incidents— the simplicity of 
the Iliad or the ^neid, in opposition to the digressions of 
Lucan ; the simplicity of Grecian architecture, in opposition 
to the irregular variety of the Gk)thic. Simplicity, in this 
sense, is the same as unity. 

The second sense is simplicity of thought, in opposition 
to refinement. Simple thoughts are those which fiow 
naturally — ^which are easily suggested by the subject or 
occasion ; and which, whe^ once suggested!, are universally 



Under what character do we next proceed to treat of style ; and what is 
Hud of it 1 Of sim^citv, when applied to writing, what is remarked ; 
and what has heen tho chief cause of this inaccuracy 1 What, therefore, 
will not he improper ; and in how many different acceptations is the term 
taken 1 What is the first ; and in reference to this what is the'preoept of 
Horace 1 What examples of simplicity of this kind are mentioned ; and 
inthb sense simplicity is the same as whati What is the second sense ; 
and what are simple thoughts 1 
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understood. Refinement in writing, expresses a less ob* 
vious and natural train of thought, and which it required a 
peculiar turn of genius to pursue — ^within certain bounds 
▼ery beautiful ; but when carried too hu approaching to 
intricacy, and is unpleasing, from the appearance of being 
fiir sought. Thus, we should naturally say, that Mr. Par* 
nell is a poet of far greater simplicity, in his turn of thought, 
than Mr. Cowley ; Cicero's thoughts on moral subjects are 
natural; Seneca's too refined and labored. Li these two 
senses of simplicity, it has no relation to style. 

A third sense of simplicity, is that in which it regards 
style ; and is opposed to too much ornament or pomp of 
language. Thus we say, Mr. Locke is a simple, and Mr. 
Hervey a florid writer. The simplest style, in this sense* 
coincides with the plain or neat style, and, therefore, requires 
no farther illustration. 

There is a fourth sense of simplicity, which also respects 
style ; but it regards not so much the degree of ornament 
employed, as the easy and natural manner in which our 
language expresses our thoughts. In this sense simplicity 
is compatible with the highest ornament. Homer, for ex- 
ample, possesses this simplicity in the greatest perfection ; 
ana yet no writer has more ornament and beauty. This 
simplicity, which is what we are now to consider, stands 
opposed, not to ornament, but to affei^tation of ornament, or « 
appearance of labor about our style ; and is a distinguished 
excellency in writing. 

A writer of simplicity expresses himself in such a man* 
ner, that every one thinks he could have written in the same 
way ; Horace describes it. 



ut sibi quivis 



Speret idem, sudet multum, fruBtmque laboret 
Aunxs idem. 

From well-known tales nich fictions would I reise^ 

As all- might hope to imitate with ease ; 

Yet while they strive the same success to gain, 

Should find their labors and their hopes in vain. JFVemdla 

What does refinement in writing express ; and what is observed of it 1 
To illustrate this remark, what examples are siven 7 What b the third 
sense of simplicity^ and how is this illustrated 1 With what does tha 
sitnple style in this sense correspond ; and, therefore, what follows 1 
What is the fourth sense of simplicity ; and in this sense with what is it 
oorapatible 1 Who is an example of this simplicity ; and what is obscrx-^ 
of him 1 To what does this simplicity stand opposed ; and how is it rc7 

farded 1 How does a writer of simplicity express himself; and how does 
Torace describe it 1 
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There are no marks of art in his expression : it seems the 
very language of natare : we see not the style, not the 
writer and his labor, but the man in his own natural cha« 
racter. He may be rich in his expression ; he may be full of 
figures and of &ncy ; bat these flow from him without 
e^rt ; and he appears to write in this manner, not because 
he has studied it, but because it is the manner of expression 
most natural to him. With this character of style, a cer- 
tain degree of negligence is not inconsistent ; it is even not 
ungraceful ; for too accurate an attention to words is foreign 
to it. The great advantage of simplicity of style is, that 
like simplicity of manners, it shows us a man's sentiments 
and turn of mind, laid open without disguise. More studied 
and artificial manners of writing, however beautiful, have 
always this disadvantage — that they exhibit an author in 
form, like a man at court, where the splendor of dress, 
and the ceremonial of behavior, conceal those peculiarities 
which distinguish one man from another. But reading an 
author of simplicity, is like conversing with a person of rank 
at home, and with ease, where we see his natural manners, 
and his real character. 

With respect to simplicity in general, we may remark, 
that the ancient original writers are always the most eminent 
for it. This proceeds from a very obvious cause — that they 
wrote from the dictates of natural genius, and were not 
formed upon the labors and writings of others, which will 
always, without great care, produce affectation. Hence, 
among the Greek writers, we have more models of a beautifiil 
simplicity than among the Romans. Homer, Hesiod, 
Anacreon, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xenophon, are all 
distinguished for it. Among the Romans also, we have 
some writers of this character ; particularly Terence, Lu- 
cretius, and Julius CsBsar. 

Of the highest degree of simplicity in style, Mr. Addison 
is, beyond doubt, the most perfect example in the English 
language. In perspicuity and purity, he stands unequalled ; 

Of a writer of this deflcription what is farther observed 1 With this 
manner of writinff what is not inconsistent ; and why 'i What is the 
great advantage of simplicity of style ; and what disadvantage have more 
fltadied and artificial manners of writing 1 But reading an author of sim- 
plicity is like what 1 With respect to sunplicity in general, what may we 
lemark ; and from what does tnis proceed 1 Hence, among the Greek 
mnd Roman writen, what foUows 1 As it respects the highest degree of 
flimpUcity in stytei what is observed of Mr. Adaison 1 
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and his precision, though not greaty'^is as great as his sub* 
jects generally require. The construction of his sentences 
IB easy, agreeable, and commonly very musical. In figu- 
rative language he is rich ; particularly in metaphors ; 
which are so employed as to render his style splendid, with- 
out being gaudy. There is not the least affectation in his 
manner : we see no mark of labor ; nothing forced or con- 
'strained ; but great elecfance joined with s^reat ease and sim- 
plicity. He is particularly distinguished by a character of 
modesty and politeness, which appears in all his writings. 
No writer has a more popular and insinuating manner ; and 
the great regard which he every where shows for virtue and 
religion, recommends him highly. If he fails in any thing, 
it is, that he wants strength ; which renders his manner^ 
though perfectly suited to the essays in the Spectator, not 
altogether a proper model for any of the higner kinds of 
composition. 

Of affectation in style, which is opposed to simplicity, we 
have a remarkable instance in our language. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, though an author of considerable merit, can express 
nothing with simplicity. He seems to have considered it 
vulgar, and beneath the dignity of a man of fashion, to 
speak like other men. Hence, he is perpetually in buskins ; 
replete with circumlocutions and artificial elegance. In 
* every sentence the marks of labor are visible ; no appear- 
ance of that ease which expresses a sentiment coming natural 
and warm from the heart. He abounds with figures and 
ornaments of every kind ; is sometimes happy in them ; but 
his fondness for them is too conspicuous ; and having once 
seized some metaphor or allusion that pleased him, he 
knows not how to part with it. He possessed delicacy and 
refinement of taste, to a degree that may be called excessive 
and sickly ; but he had little warmth of passion ; and the 
coldness of his character suggested that artificial and stately 
manner which appears in his writings. No author is more 
dangerous to the tribe of imitators than Shaftesbury, who. 

Of the construction of his sentences, &nd of his metaphon^ paiticulaxly, 
what is remarked 1 What remaiks follow 1 For what is be particularly 
distingmshed ; and what recommend him hiffhlyl If he nils in any 
thing, in What is it ; and what b its effect 1 Of aiTectation in style, who 
is tM most remarkable instance in our language ; and what is remarked 
of him 1 In everv sentence what are visibfe ; and m^thout any appear- 
ance of what 1 With what does he abound ; and what is observed of 
theml What did he possess ; and to what degree 1 Why is he danger- 
ous to the tribe of imitaton ? 
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amidst yery coasidera^e blemishes, ha8,«at the same time* 
many dazzling and imposing beauties. 

It is very possible, however, for an author to write with 
simplicity, and yet to be destitute of beauty. He may be 
free from affectation, and not have merit. The beautiful 
simplicity supposes an author to possess real genius ; and 
capable of writing with solidity, purity, and liveliness of 
imagination. In this case the simplicity or unaffectedness 
of his manner is the crowning ornament : it heightens every 
other beauty ; it is the dress of nature, without which ail 
beauties are imperfect. But if the mere absence of affecta- 
tion were sufficient to constitute the beauty of style, weak 
and dull writers might often have pretensions to it. And 
accordingly we frequently meet with pretended critics, who 
extol the dullest writers on account of what they call the 
* chaste simplicity of their manner ;' which, in feet, is nothing 
but the absence of all ornament, through the mere want of 
genius and imagination. A distinction, therefore, must be 
made between the simplicity which accompanies true genius, 
and which is perfectly compatible with every proper orna- 
ment of style, and that which is no other than a careless 
and slovenly manner. 

. Another character of style, different from those which 
have already been mentioned, is the vehement. This always 
implies strength; and is not, in any respect, inconsistent 
with simplicity. It is distinguished by a peculiar ardor ; it 
is the language of a man whose imagination and passions 
are heated, and strongly affected by what he writes ; who 
is, therefore, negligent of lesser graces, but pours himself 
forth with the rapidity and fullness of a torrent. It belongs 
to the higher kinds of oratory ; and, indeed, is rather ex- 
pected from a man who is speaking, than from one who is 
writing in his closet. The orations of Demosthenes furnish 
the fullest and most perfect example of this species of style. 

Having ascertained and explained the different characters 

How does it appear that an author may write with flimplicity, and yet he 
destitute of beauty ; and what does the beautilul limplicitv sumxise 1 Jn 
this case what is the crowninff ornament ; and why 1 But if the men 
absence of affectation were sufficient to constitute the beauty of style, what 
would follow 1 Accordingly, with what do we frequently meet ; and 
what IB observed of it 1 Between what, therefore, must a distinction be 
m<ide 1 Of the vehement style what is remarked ; and with what is it not 
i iiconsistent 1 What is fkrther observed of it ; anid to what does it belong 1 
Whose orations furnish an example of this species of style 1 Having ex- 
platned th0 diflferent cbaxacters of style, with what shall we conclude 1 
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of style, we shall conclude our obserrations with a few 
directions for the attainment of excellence in writing. 

The first direction proper to be observed, is, to stndy 
clear ideas on the subject concerning which we are to write 
or to speaJf. This direction may appear, at first, to ^ have 
little relation to style; but its relation to it is extremely 
close. The style and thoughts of a writer are so intimately 
connected, that, as has already been frequently hinted, it is 
often difficult to distinguish them. Wherever the impression 
of things upon our minds are &int and indistinct, or per- 
plexed and confused, our style, in treating of such things, 
will in&llibly be so too. But, what we conceive clearly 
and feel strongly, we shall naturally express with clearness 
and with strength. We should, therefore, think closely on 
the subject, till we shall have attained a full and distinct view 
of the matter which we are to clothe in words — till we be- 
come warm and interested in it ; then, and not till then, shall 
we find expression begin to flow. 

In the second place, to the acquisition of a good style, 
frequency of composing is indispensably necessary. Many 
rules respectinfi^ style have been delivered, but no rules will 
answer the ena without exercise and habit. At the same 
time, it is not every sort of composing that will improve 
style. This is so &r from being the case, that by frequent, 
careless, and hasty composition, we shall acquire a very bad 
style ; and shall have more trouble afterwards in unlearning 
faults, and correcting neglicfences, t£an if we had not been 
accustomed to compose at all. In the beginning, therefore, 
we ought to write with great deliberation and care. Facility 
and rapidity are the fruit of practice and experience. We 
' must be cautious, however, not to retard the course of 
thought, nor cool the ardor of imagination, by pausing too 
long on every word we employ. There is, on certain 
occasions, a glow of composition which should be kept up, 
if we hope to express ourselves happily, though at the ex- 
' pense oi some inaccuracies. A more severe examination 
must be the work of correction. What we have written 
should be laid aside for some time, till the ardor of compo- 

What k tbe first ; and what 10 lemariced of it 1 How is this lemaik 
iUustTated 1 What should we, therefore, do ; and why ? In the second 
place, to the acquisition of affood style, what is requisite ; but at the same 
time, why will not every kind of composition improve it 1 In the begin- 
ninff, therefore, how should we write ; but of what must we be cautious; 
aiMiwhy 1 How should we correct what we may have written 1 
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sition be past ; till the partiality for our expressions be 
weakened, and the expressions themselves be forgotten ; and 
theny examining our work with a cool and critical eye, as if 
it were th^ peri^rmance of another, we shall discover many 
imperfections, which at first escaped our notice. 

In the third place, an acquaintance with the style of the 
best authors is peculiarly requisite. Hence a just taste will 
be formed, and a copious fund of words be supplied, on every 
subject. No exercise, perhaps, will be found more useful 
for acquiring a proper style, than to translate some passage 
from an elegant autnor, into our own words. Thus to take, 
for instance, a page of one of Mr. Addison's papers in the 
Spectator, and read it carefully two or three times over, till 
we are in full possession of -the thoughts it contains ; then 
to lay aside the book ; to attempt to write out the passage 
from memory, as well as we can ; and having done so, open 
the book, and compare what we have written with the style 
of the author. Such an exercise will, by comparison, show 
us wher^ our defects lie ; will teach us how to correct them ; 
and, from the variety of expression which it will exhibit, 
will conduct us to that w^ich is most beautiful and perfect. 

In the fourth place, a caution must be given against a 
servile imitation of any one author whatever. Imitatio^-^ 
hampers genius, and generally produces stiffness of ex- 
pression. They who follow an author minutely, commonly 
copy his faults as well as his beauties. No one will ever 
be an accomplished writer or speaker, who has not some 
confidence in his own genius. We ought carefully to avoid 
using any author's particular phrases, or transcribing pas- 
sages from him : such a habit will prove fatal to all genuine 
composition. It is much better to possess something of our 
own, though of inferior beauty, than to endeavor to shine in 
borrowed ornaments, which will, at last, betray the utter 
barrenness of our genius. 

In the fiflh place, it is an obvious, but material rule, with 
respect to style, that we always study to adapt it to the sub- 
ject, and also to the capacity of our hearers, if we are to 

-I.. — . 1 . ,.... — 1 — ' " ■ 

What 18 the third direction 1 What exercise is recommended; and 
what iliiutration is given 1 What will be the effect of such an exercise ? 
What is the fourth direction ; and why is it given 1 Without what will 
no one ever be an accomplished writer or speaker; what ought we, there- 
fore, carefuO^ to avoid ; and wh^ 1 What remark follows ? In the fiflh 
|4ace, what is an obvious rule with respect to style \ and what is awkward 

and absurd 1 

14 
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apeak in public. To attempt a poetical style, when it should 
lie our business to argue and reason only, is, in the highest 
degree, awkward and absurd. To speak wiih elaborate 
pomp of words, before those who cannot comprehend them, 
18 equally ridiculous and useless. When we begin to write 
or speak, we should previously impress on our minds a 
'complete idea of the end to be aimed at ; keep this steadily 
in view, and adapt our style to it. 

We must, in the last place, remember, that attention to 
style must not engross us so much, as to prevent a higher 
degree of attention to the thoughts. This rule is the more 
necessary, since the, present taste of the age seems to be 
directed more to style than to thought. It is much more 
easy to dress up trining and common thoughts with some 
ornament of expression, than to afford a fund of vigorous, 
ingenious, and useful sentiments. The latter requires 
genius ; the former may be attained by industry, witn the 
aid of very superficial parts. Hence tne crowd of writers 
who are rich in words, but poor in sentiments." The public ear 
is now so much accustomed to a correct and ornamented 
style, that no writer can, with safety, neglect the study of 
it. But he is a contemptible one, who looks not beyond the 
dress of language ; who lays not the chief stress upon his 
matter ; and who does not regard ornament as a secondary 
and inferior recommendation. 



What is equally ridiculous and nsdeas ; and what remark follows 1 
What must we, in the last place, remember ; and why is this rode the more 
necessary 1 What remarli follows ; and why is this the case 1 'What is 
the present state of the public ear; and wno, consequently, is a c6i&» 
tamptiUe writer 1 
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LECTURE XX. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF MR. ADDISON'S 
STYLE, IN No. 411 OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Hating, from its importance, insisted fully on the subject 
of language and style in general, we shall now enter upon a 
critical analysis of the style of some good author. This 
will suggest observations that we have not hitherto had 
occasion to make, and will show, in a proper light, some of 
those which have been made. 

Mr. Addison is the author chosen for this purpose. The 
Spectator, of which his papers are the chief ornament, is in 
the hands of every one, and cannot be praised too highly. 
The good sense and good writing, the useful morality, and 
the admirable vein of humor which abound in it, render it 
one of those standard books which have done the greatest 
honor to the English nation. The general character of Mr. 
Addison's style, as formerly given, is natural and unaffected, 
easy and polite ; and fuu of those graces which a 
flowery imagination diffuses over writing. At the same 
time, though one of the most beautiful writers in the lan- 
guage, he is not the most correct — a circumstance which 
Tenders his composition the more proper to be the subject of 
our present criticism. The free and flowing manner of this 
amiable auth6r, sometimes led him into inaccuracies, which 
the more studied circumspection and care of fiir inferior 
writers, have taught them to avoid. Remarking his beau- 
ties, therefore, which we shall have frequent occasion to do, 
as we proceed, we must also point out nis negligences and 
defects. The paper with which we commence, is Na 411, 
the first of his celebrated Essays on the Pleasures of the 
Imagination. It begins thus : 

* Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all 
our senses.' 

This is an excellent introductory sentence. It is clear, 
precise, and simple. The author lays down, in a few plain 
words, the proposition which he is going to illustrate. In 
this manner we should always commence. A first sentence 
should seldom be long, and never intricate. 

He mig}it have said, * Our sight is the most perfect ancL 
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the most delightftd.^ But in omitting to repeat the article 
the, he has heen more judicious ; since, between perfect and 
delightfuU in the present case, there being no contrast, such 
a repetition was unnecessary. He proceeds : 

* It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, con- 
verses with its objects at the greatest distance, and continues 
the longest in action, without being tired or satiated with its 
proper enjoyments.' 

This sentence is remarkably harmonious, and well con- 
structed. It possesses, indeed, most of the properties of a 
perfect sentence. It is entirely perspicuous. It is loaded 
vnth no unnecessary words. That quality of a good sen- 
tence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly pre- 
served. The members of it also grow and rise above each 
other in sound, till it is conducted to one of the most har- 
monious closes that our language admits. It has alsb 
another beauty — ^it is figurative, without being too much so 
for the subject. There is no fiiult in it whatever, except that 
a severe critic, might, perhaps, object that the epithet large^ 
which he applies to variety^ is more commonly applied to 
extent than 10 number. It is evident, however, that he em- 
ployed it to avoid the repetition of the word greats which 
occurs immediately afterwards. 

' The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of 
extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye» 
except colors ; but, at the same time, it is very much 
straightened and confined in its operations, to the number, 
bulk, and distance of its particular objects.' 

This sentence is not so happy as the preceding. It is, 
indeed, neither clear nor elegant. Extension and shcLfe can, 
with no propriety, be called ideas ; since they are proper- 
ties of matter. Neither can we properly speak of any 
sense giving us a notion of ideas ; because our senses give 
us the ideas themselves. The latter part of the sentence is 
still more confused. The sense of feeling, we are told, is 
confined in its operations, to the number, bulk, and distance 
of its particular objects. But is not every sense confined, 
as much as the sense of feeling, to the number, bulk, and 
distance qf its own objects ? The turn of expression is 
also here very inaccurate ; and it requires the two words, 
with regard, to be inserted after the word operations, to make 
the sense clear and intelligible. The epithet particular^ 
seems to be used instead of peculiar; but these wprds, 
though often confounded, are of very different import. Par- 
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ticular is opposed to general ; peculiar is opposed to whatis 
possessed in common with others* 

* Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, 
and may he considered as a more delicate and diflfusiTe kind 
of touch, that spreads itself ovet an infinite numher of hodies, 
comprehends the largest figures, and hrings into our reach 
some of the most remote parts of the universe.' 

Here again the author's style returns upon us in all its 
^ beauty. This sentence is distinct, grraceful, well arranged, * 
and musical. Its construction is so similar to that of the 
second sentence, that, had it immediately followed it, we 
should have been sensible of a faulty monotony. The 
interposition of another sentence, however, prevents this tm- 
. pleasing efiTect. 

* It is this sense which furnishes the imagination with its 
ideas ; so that by the pleasures of the imagination or &ncy, 
(which t shall use promiscuously,) I here mean such as 
arise from visible objects, either when we have them actually 
in our view ; or when we call up their ideas into our minds, 
by paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the like occasion.' 

In place of, It is this sense which furnishes^\he^\k\^oiT£k\g\ki 
have more briefly said. This sense furnishes. But the mode 
of expression which he has used, is here more prc^r. This 
sort of full and ample assertion, it is this which^ is fit to be 
used when a proposition of importance is laid down, to 
which we seek to call the reader's attention. It is like 
pointing to the object of which we speak. The parenthesis 
m the middle of the sentence is not clear. He should have 
said, terms which I shall use promiscuously ; as the verb use 
relates not to the pleasures of the imagination, but to the 
terms &ncy and imagination, which he was to employ as 
synonymous. To call a painting or a statue an occasion^ is 
not an accurate expression ; nor is it very proper to speak 
of calling up ideas hy occasions. The common phrase, any 
such meansy would have been more natural and appropriate. 

« We cannot, indeed, have a single image in the fancy, 

that did not make its first entrance through the sight ; but 

we have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 

those images which we have once received, into all the 

varieties of picture and vision that are most agreeable to 

the imagination ; for, by this faculty, a man in a dungeon 

is capable of entertaining himself with scenes and landsca];>es 

more beautiful than any that can be found in the whole com* 

pass of nature.' 

14* 
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In oiie member of this sentence there is an inaccuracy in 
syntax. It is very proper to say, altering and compounding 
those images which we have once received^ into all the vari- 
eties of picture and vision : but we can with no propriety 
say, retaining them into all the varieties; and yet, the 
arrangement requires this construction. This error might 
have been avoided by arranging the passage in the following 
manner : * We have the power of retaining, altering, and 
compounding those images which we have once received ; 
and of forming them into ail the varieties of picture and 
vision.' ' The latter part of the sentence is perspicuous and 
elegant. 

^ There are few words in the English language which 
are employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense» 
than those of the &ncy and the imagination.' 

Except when some assertion of consequence is advanced, 
these little words, it is, and there are, ought to be avoided as 
redundant^ind enifeebling. The first two words of this sen- 
tence, therefore, would have been much better omitted. 
The article prefixed to fancy and imagination, should also 
have been left out, since he does not mean the powers of the 
fancy and the imagination^ but the words only. The sen- 
tence should have run thus : ' Few words in the English 
language are employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed 
sense, than fancy and imagination.' 

* I therefore thought it necessary to ^x and determine the 
notion of these two words, as I intend to make use of them 
in the thread of my following speculations, that the reader 
may conceive rightly what is the subject which I proceed 
upon.' I 

Though the words ^2; and determine, may, at first sight, 
appear synonymous, yet they are not so. We fix what is 
loose ; that is, we confine the word to its proper place, that 
it may not fluctuate in our imagination, and pass from one 
idea to another ; and we determine what is uncircumscribed; 
that is, we ascertain its limits, we draw the circle round it, 
that we may see its boundaries. These two words, there- 
fore, are applied here with peculiar grace and delicacy. 

The notion of these words, is rather a harsh phrase ; at 
least, it is not so commonly used as the meaning of these 
words. As I intend to make use of them in the thread of my 
speculations, is, also, evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor 
is improperly mixed with words in their literal sense. He 
should have simply said, as I intend to make use of them in 
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mf following speeuiations. The subject tokieh I proceed 
npofh is an ungraceful close of a sentence; it should hayo 
been, the subject upon which I proceed. 

* I must therefore desire him to remember, that by the 
pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such pleasures 
as arise originally from sight, and that I dfiyide these plea- 
sures into two kinds.* 

As the last sentence began with, / therefore thought it 
necessary to fix, it is careless to begin this sentence in a 
manner so yery similar — / must therefore desire him to re* 
member ; especially as the small yariation of using, on this 
account, or, for this reason, in place of therefore, would haye 
amended the style. In the pnrase, I mean only such plea- 
sures, the word only is not in its proper place. It is not 
intended here to qu^ify the yerb mear^ but such pleasures ; 
and ought, therefore, to be placed immediately after the 
latter. 

' My design being", first of all, to discourse of those pri- 
mary pleasures of the imagination, which entirely proceed 
from such objects as are before our eyes ; and, in the next 
place, to speak of those secondary pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, which flow from the ideas of yisible objects, when the 
objects are not actually before the eye, but are called up 
into our memories, or formed into agreeable yisions of 
things, that are either absent or fictitious.' 

In laying jiown the diyision of a subject, it is of im- 
portance to study neatness and breyity as much as possible. 
This sentence is not happy in this respect. It is somewhat 
clogged by a tedious phraseology. My design being first 
of ally to discourse — in the next place to speak of such objects 
as are before our eyes — things that are either absent or 
fictitious, Seyeral words might haye been omitted here, 
and the style rendered more neat and compact. 

^ The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full 
extent, are not so gross as those of sense, nor so refined a9 
those of the understanding.' 

This sentence is clear and elegant. 

' The last are indeed more preferable, because they are 
founded on some new knowledge or improyement in the 
mind of man : yet it must be confessed, that those of the 
imagination are as great and as transporting as the other.' 

The phrase more preferable, in the beginning of this sen- 
tence, is so palpable an inaccuracy, that we are surprised 
how it could haye escaped the obseryation of Mr. Addison. 
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It must be fiirther obserred, that the proposition coDtained ia 
the last member of this sentence, is neither clear nor neatly- 
expressed — it must be confessed, that those of the imagina- 
iion are as great, and as transporting as the other. In the 
beginning of this sentence, he had called the pleasures of 
the understanding the last ; and he concludes with observing, 
that those of the imagination are as great and transporting 
as the other. Now, besides that the other makes not a proper 
contrast with the last, it is left doubtful, whether hy the other^ 
are not meant the pleasures of the understandmg, or the 
pleasures of sen8)B, ror it may refer to either by the construc- 
tion; though, no doubt, it was intended to refer to the 
pleasures of the understanding only. 

* A beautiful prospect delights ^the soul as much as a de- 
monstration ; and a description in Homer has charmed more 
readers than a chapter in Aristotle.' 

This is a good illustration of what had been asserted, and 
is expressed with that elegance for which Mr. Addison is so 
remarkable. 

* Besides, the pleasures of the imagination have this 
advantage above those of the understanding, that they are 
more obvious, and more easy to be acquired.' 

This is also an unexceptionable sentence. 

* It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters.' 

This sentence is lively and picturesque. By the gayety 
and briskness which it gives the style, it shows the great 
advantage of intermixing long and short sentences. We 
must remark, however, a small inaccuracy — a scene cannot 
be said to enter : an actor enters ; but a scene appears, or 
presefits itself, 

* The colors paint themselves on the &ncy, with very little 
attention to thought or application of mind in the beholder.' 

This is another beautiful illustration; and carried on with 
that agreeable fioweriness of fancy and style, which is so 
well suited to those pleasures of the imagination, of which 
the author is treating. 

* We are struck, we know not how, with the symmetry of 
any thing we see, and immediatelv assent to the beauty of an 
object, without inquiring into tne particular causes and 
occasions of it.' 

We assent to tlie truth of a proposition ; but cannot, without 
impropriety, be said to assent to the beauty of an object* 
Acknowledge would have expressed the sense with more 
propriety. In the conclusion, too, both particular and ocea 
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sions are superfluous words ; and the pronoun i/» is, in some 
measure, ambiguous, its reference not being clear. 

* A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many 
pleasures, that the. vulgar are not capable of receiving,' 

Polite, is perhaps, applied with more propriety to manners, 
than to the mind or imagination. There is nothing farther 
to be observed on this sentence, unless it be, the use of thai 
for a relative pronoun, instead of which — a usage which is 
too frequent with Mr. Addison. Which is esteemed prefer- 
able to thatj in all cases, except where it is necessary to avoid 
an ungraceful repetition. 

* He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable 
companion in a«statue. He meets with a secret refreshment 
in a description ; and often feels a greater satis&ction in the 
prospects of fields and meadows, than another does in the 
possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in 
every thing he sees ; and makes the most rude uncultivated 
parts of nature administer to his pleasure : so that he looks 
upon the world, as it were in another light, and discovery in 
it a multitude of charms that conceal themselves from the 
generality of mankind.' 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonious. We 
must, however, observe a slight inaccuracy. It fives him 
a kind of property — to this it^ there is no antececlent in the 
whole paragraph. To discover its connection, we must 
look back to the third sentence preceding, which begins 
with, a man of polite imagination. This phrase, polite 
imagination^ is the only antecedent to which it can refer ; 
and even this is not a proper antecedent, since it stands in 
the genitive case, as the qualification only of a man, 

* There are, indeed, but very few, who know how to be 
idle and innocent, or have a relish of any pleasures that are 
not!<criminal ; every diversion they take, is at the expense of 
some one virtue or another, and their very first step out of 
business is into vice or folly.' 

This sentence is truly elegant, musical, and correct. 

*• A man should endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he may re- 
tire into them with safety, and find in them, such a satis- 
&ction as a wise man would not blush to take.' 

This also is a good sentence, and gives occasion to no 
material remark. . 

* Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do 
not require such a bent of thought as is necessary to out 
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more serious employments, nor, at the same time, suffer the 
mind to sink into tfaiat indolence and remissness, which are 
apt to accompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gen- 
tle exercise to the Acuities, awaken ^them from sloth and 
idleness, without putting them upon any labor or difficulty.' 
The beginning of this sentence is not correct, being too 
loosely connected with the preceding one. Of this nature^ 

. says he, are those of the imagination. It might be asked* 
of what nature? For the preceding sentence had not 
described the nature of any class of pleasures. He had said 
that it was every man's duty to make the sphere of his in- 
nocent pleasures as extensive as possible, in order that, 
within that sphere, he might find a safe retseat and a lauda- 
ble satisfaction. The transition, therefore, is made loosely. 
It wotlld have been better had he said, * This*advantage we 
gain,' or, ' This satis&ction we enjoy,' by means of the 
pleasures of the imagination. The rest of the sentence is 
unexceptionable. 

^ ^We might here add, that tlie pleasures of the fancy are 
more conducive to health than tnose of the understanding, 
which are worked out by dint of thinking, and attended 
with too violent a labor of the brain.' 

On this senteiice, nothing occurs deserving of remark, 
except that, worked out by dint of thinkings which borders 
too much on vulgar and colloquial language, to be proper 
for being employed in a polished composition. 

' Delightfiu scenes, whether in nature, painting, or 
poetry, have a kindly influence on the body, as well as the 
mind, and not only serve to clear and brighten the imagi- 
nation, but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, and to 
set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. 

' For this reason, Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon 
Health, has not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader 
a poem, or a prospect, where he particularly dissuades him 
from knotty and subtle disquisitions, and advises him to 
pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious 
objects, as histories, fables, and contemplations of nature.' 

In the latter of these two sentences, a member of the pe- 
xiod is improperly placed — where he particularly dissuades 
him from knotty and subtle disquisitions : these words 
should, doubtless, have been placed in the following man* 
ner : Sir Francis Bacon, in his Ess^y upon Health, where 
he particularly dissuades the reader from knotty and subtle 
speculations, has not thought it improper^ ^. 
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* I have, in this paper, by way of introduction, settled the 
notion of those pleasures of the imagination, which are the 

. subject of my present undertaking ; and endeavored, by 
several consiaerations,*to recommend to my readers the pur*- 
suit of those pleasures ; I shall, in my next paper, examine 
the several sources from whence, these pleasures are 
derived.' 

These two concluding sentences afford examples of the 
proper collocation of circumstances in a period. We have 
formerly showed, that a judicious collocation, of them is a 
matter of difficulty. Had the following incidental circum- 
stances — -by way of iniroductianr^hy several considera- 
tions — in this paper — in the next paper — ^been placed in any 
other situation, the sentence would neither nave been so 

. neat nor so clear as it is by the present construction* 



X 



LECTURE XXL 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
No. 412 OP THE SPECTATOR. 

Thi observations which have occurred in reviewing that 
paper of Mr. Addison, which was the subject of the last lee* 
ture, sufficiently show, that in the writings of an author of 
the most happy genius, and distinguished talents, inaccu- 
racies may sometimes be found. Though such inaccuracies 
may be overbalanced by so many beauties as render style 
hignly pleasing and agreeable upon the whole, yet it must 
be desirable to every writer to avoid, as far as possible, 
inaccuracy of any kind. As the subject, therefore, is of 
importance, it may be useful to carry on this criticism 
throughout one or two subsequent papers of the Spectator. 
We proceed to the examination of paper No. 412. 

' I shall first consider those pleasures of the imagination, 
which arise from the actual view and survey of outward 
objects : and these, I think, all proceed from the sight of 
what is great, uncommon, or beautiful.* 

This sentence is simple and distinct. The words view 
and survey, as here used, are not altogether S3rnonymous ; 
as the former may be supposed to import mere inspection, 
and the latter, more deliberate examination ; yet, in the pre- 
sent case, either of them, perhaps, would have been suf- 
ficient. 

* There may, indeed, be something so terrible or offensive, 
that the horror, or loathsomeness of an object, may overbear the 
pleasure which results from its novelty, greatness, or beauty ; 
but still there will be such a mixture of delight in the very 
disgust it gives us, as any of these three qualifications are 
most conspicuous and prevailing.' 

This must be acknowledged to be an unfortunate sentence. 
The sense is obscure and embarrassed, and the expression 
loose and irre^lar. In the beginning, something and object 
are wrongly placed. The natural arrangement would have 
been, there may^ indeed; he something in an object so terrible 
or affensive^ that the horror or loathsomeness of it may over- 
hear. These two epithets, hofror or loathsomeness^ are 
awkwardly joined together. Loathsomeness may be applied 
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to objects, but horror cannot ; it is a feeling excited in tbe 
mind. The language would have been much more correct* 
had our author said, tkere may, indeed, be something in an 
object so terrible or offensive, that the horror or disgust which 
it excites may overbear. Terrible or offensive, would then 
have expressed the qualities of an object ; horror or disgust^ 
the correisponding sentiments which these qualities produce 
in the mind. 

In the latter part of the sentence also, there are several 
inaccuracies. When he says, there will be such a mixture 
of delight in the very disgust it gives us, as any of these three 
qualifications are most conspicuous, the construction seems 
hardly grammatical. He certainly meant to say, such a 
mixture of delight as is proportioned to the degree in which 
any of these three qualifications are conspicuous. The plu« 
ral verb are^ is improperly joined to any of these three quali- 
fications ; for as any is here used distributively, and means 
any one of these three qualifications, the corresponding verb 
ought to have been singular. 

* By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
object, but the largeness of a whole view, considered as one 
entire piece.' 

A part of this sentence, it will be recollected, was criti- 
cised in a former lecture, and corrected in the following 
manner : By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single 
object only, but the largeness of a whole view. As the closing 
phrase, considered as one entire piece^ is deficient, both in 
dignity and propriety, it might better have been altogether 
omitted. 

* Such are the prospects of an open champaign country, a 
vast uncultivated desert, of huge neaps of mountains, high 
rocks and precipices, or a wide expanse of waters, where 
we are not struck with the novelty, or beauty of the sight, 
but ^vith that rude kind of niagnificence which appears in 
many of these stupendous works of nature.' 

This sentence is, in the main, beautiful. The objects 
presented are all of them noble, selected with judgment, 
arranged with propriety, and accompanied with proper 
epithets. The sentence, however, it must be observed, is 
too loosely, and not very grammatically connected with the 
preceding one. He says, such are the prospects ; suchy sig- 
nifies of that nature or quality ; which necessarily presup- 
poses some adjective, or word descriptive of quality, going 
before, to which it refers. But in the foregoing sentence 

15 
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tlieire is no such adjective. He had spoken of greaiitess in 
the abstract only ; and therefore such has no distinct ante- 
cedent to which we can refer it. The sentence would have 
been introduced with more grammatical propriety, by saying, 
to this class belongs or under this head are ranged the pros^ 
pects^ du:. The ojf which is prefixed to huge heaps of mown' 
iainsj is superfluous, and has, perhaps, been an error in the 
printing. The word many^ also, preceding of these stupen^ 
d&us works of nature^ might better haye been omitted, as 
it seems to except some of them. 

* Our imagination loves to be filled with an object, or to 
grasp at any thins^ that is too big for its capacity. We are 
flung into a pleasmg astonishment at such unbounded views ; 
and feel a delightful stillness and amazement in the soul, at 
the apprehension of them.' 

The language here is elegant^ and several of the expres- 
sions remarkably happy. There is nothing which requires 
any animadversion except the close, at the apprehension of 
them. This is not only languid and enfeebling, but the 
4spprehension of vietDS^ is a phrase destitute of all propriety, 
and, indeed, scarcely intelbgible. Had this adjection been 
entirely omitted, it would have been a great improvement. 

* The mind of man naturally hates every thing that looks 
like a restraint upon it, and is apt ^to fiuicy itself under a 
sort of confinement, when the sight is pent up in a narrow 
compass, and shortened on every side by the neighborhood 
of walls and mountains. On the contrary, a spacious hori* 
zon is an image of liberty, where the eye has room to- range 
abroad, to expatiate at large on the immensity of its views, 
and to lose itself amidst the variety of objects, that offer 
themselves to its observation. Such wide and undetermined 
prospwects are pleasing to the &ncy, as the speculations of 
eternity, or infinitude, are to the understanding.' 

Our author's style appears here in all that native beauty 
which cannot be too much praised. The numbers flow 
smoothly, and with a graceful harmony. The words carry 
a certain amplitude and fullness, well suited to the nature of 
the subject ; and the members of the periods rise in a grada« 
tion accommodated to the rise of the tnought. 

* But if there be a beauty or uncommonness joined with 
this grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven aaomed'with 
stars and meteors, or the spacious landscape cut out into 
rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the pleasure still grows 
upon us as it arises from more than a single principle.' 
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Had the article prefixed to beauty^ in the beginning of thif 
sentence, been omitted, the style would have been improved. 
And instead of a landscape cut intoriverSf ^tc., divenified 
hy rivers^ &c., would have been better. 

* Every thing that is new or uncommoh, raises a pleasure 
in the imagination, because it fills the soul with an agreeable 
surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of which 
it was not before- possessed. We are, indeed, so oflen con- 
VCTsant with one set of objects, and tired out with so many 
repeated shows of the same things, that whatever is new or 
uncommon contributes a little to vary human life, and to 
divert our minds, for d. while, with tne strangeness of its 
appearance. It serves us for a kind of refreshment, and 
takes off from the satiety we are apt to complain of in our 
usual and ordinary entertainments.' 

Though the style in these sentences flows in an easy and 
agreeable manner, yet it is necessary to observe, that there 
are two phrases which may be altered to advantage. The 
first is the following — ra%8t$ a pleasure in the imagination^ 
which is certainly flat and feeble, and might easily be 
amended by saying, affords pleasure to the imag^iation; 
and the second is towards the end, where two ots grate 
harshly on the ear — takes off from that satiety vse are apt to 
complain of. Here the correction is as easily made as in the 
other case, by substituting, diminishes that satiety of vfhich 
we are apt to complain. 

* It is this which bestows charms on a monster, and makes 
even the imperfections of nature please us. It is this that 
recommends variety, where the mind is every instant called 
ofifto something new, and the attention not suffered to dwell 
too long, and waste itself on any particular object. It is this, 
likewise, that improves what is great or beautiful, and 
makes it afford the mind a double entertainment.' 

Still the style proceeds with perspicuity, grace, and har- 
mony. The full and ample assertion with which earh of 
these sentences is introduced, frequent on many o^asions 
with our author, is here proper and seasonable ; as it was 
his intention to magnify, as much as possible, the effect of 
novelty and variety, and to draw our attention to them. His 
frequent use of that instead of which^ is another peculiarity 
of his style ; but, on this occasion in particular, cannot be 
commended; as, it is this which, seems, in every view, to be 
better than, it is this that, three times repeated. 

* Groves, fields, and meadows, are, at any season of the 
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year, pleasant to look upon ; but never so much as in the 
opening of the spring, when they are all new and fresht 
with their first cfloss upon them, and not yet too much accus- 
tomed and familiar to the eye.' 

In the expression, never so much as in the. opening of 
spring, there appears to be a small error in grammar ; for 
when the construction is filled up, it must be read, never so 
much pleasant. Had he, to avoid this, said never so much sOj 
the grammatical error would have been prevented, but the 
lanfi^uage would still have been awkward. Better to have 
said, but never so agreeable as in the opening of the spring, 

* For this reason, there is nothinsf that more enlivens a 
prospect than rivers, jetdeaus, or £alls of water, where the 
scene is perpetually shifting and entertaining the sight, every 
moment, with something that is new. We are quickly tired 
with looking at hills and vallies, where every thing con- 
tinues fixed and settled, in the same place and posture ; but 
find our thoughts a little agitated and relieved at the sight 
of such objects as are ever in motion, and sliding away froin 
beneath the eye of the beholder.' 

The first of these sentences is connected in too loose a 
manner with that which immediately preceded it.' When 
he says, for this reason there is nothing which more enlivens^ 
&c., we are entitled to look for the reason in what he had 
just before said. But there we find no reason for what he is 
now going to assert, except that groves and meadows are 
most pleasant in the spring. It is, indeed, one of the defects 
of this amiable writer, that his sentences are often too negli- 
gently connected with one another ; and though his meaning 
may be gathered from the tenor of his discourse, yet his 
negligence prevents his sense from striking us with that 
force and evidence, which a more accurate juncture of parts 
would have produced. The close, however, is uncommonly 
fine, and carries as much expressive harmony as the lan- 
guage can admit. It seems to paint what he is describing, 
at once to the eye and the ear. Such objects as are ever in 
motion and sliding away from beneath the eye of the beholder. 

* But there, is nothing that makes, its way more directly to 
the soul than beauty, which immediately difiTuses a secret 
satisfaction and complacency through the imagination, and 
gives a finishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. 
The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with an 
inward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through 
all the -faculties.' 



^ 
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Some degree of verbosity may be here discorered, as 
phrases are repeated which are little more than the echo 
of one another ; but, at the same time, it must be admitted, 
that this full and flowing style, even though it be somewhat 
redundant, is not unsuitable to the gayety of the subject on 
which the author is entering, and is more allowable h^re 
than it would have been on some other occasions. 

* There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or deformity more 
in one piece of matter than another; because we might 
have been so made, that whatever now appears loathsome to 
as, might have shown itself agreeable ; but we find by expe- 
rience, that there are several modifications of matter, which 
the mind, without any previous consideration, pronounces at 
first sight beautiful or deformed.' 

In this sentence there is nothing to be noticed, except that 
the word mort^ towards the beginning, is not in its proper 
place, and that the preposition i», is wanting before another. 
The phrase ought to have stood thus : Beauty or deformity 
in one piece of matter, more than in another, 

• Thus we see, tliat every different species of sensible^ 
creatures, has its different notions of beauty, and that each 
of them is most affected with the beauties of its own kind. 
This is no where more remarkable, than in birds of the same 
shape and proportion, where we often see the male deter* 
mined in his courtship by the single grain of tincture of a 
feather, and never discovering any charms but in the color 
of its species.' 

Neither is there here any particular elegance of language. 
Different sense of beauty, in the beginning, would have been 
better than different notions of beauty ; and at the close, the 
author shoula not have used the neuter gender in the phrase, 
color of its species, particularly as he had said in the same 
sentence, that the .male was determined in his- courtship, 

' There is a second kind of beauty, that we find in the 
several products of art and nature, which does not work in 
the imagination with that warmth and violence, as the beauty 
that appears in our proper species, but is apt, however, to 
raise in us a secret delight, and a kind of fondness for the 
places or objects in which we discover it.' 

Still we find little to praise. This second kind of bea/uty, 

he says, we find in the several products of art and ruiture* 

He doubtless means, not in all, but in several of the products 

of art and nature^ and ought so to have expressed himself; 

and in the place oi product s^ to have used also the more pro- 

15* 
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per word productions* When he adds^ that this kind of 
beauty does not work in the imagination with that warmth 
and violence As the beauty that appears in our proper spe* 
cies ; the language woula certainly have been more pure 
and elegant, had he said, that it does not work upon the 
imagination with such warmth and violence^ • as the beauty 
• that (Appears in our own species, 

* This consists either in the gayety or variety of ccdors, in 
the symmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrangement 
and oisposition of bodies, or in a just mixture and concur- 
rence of all together. Among these several kinds of beauty, 
the eye takes most delight in colors.' 

To the language here, no objection can be made. 

' We no where meet with a more glorious or pleasing 
show in nature, than what appears in the heavens at the 
rising and setting of the sun, which is wholly made up of 
those different stains of light, that show tnemselves in 
clouds of a different situation.' 

The chief ground of criticism on this sentence, is the dis* 
jointed situation of the relative which. Grammatically it 
refers to the rising and setting sun; but the author meant 
that it should refer to the show which appears in the heavens 
at that time. It is too common amonff authors, when they 
are writing without much care, to msuce such particles as 
this and which,, refer not to any particular antecedent word, 
but to the tenor of some phrase, or, perhaps, the scope of 
some whole sentence, which has gone before. This prac- 
tice saves them trouble in arranging their words and periods ; 
but though it may leave their meaning intelligible, yet it 
renders it much less perspicuous, determined, and precise, 
than it might otherwise have been. 

* For this reason we find the poets, who are always ad* 
dressing themselves to the imagination, borrowing more of 
their epithets from colors than from any other topic' 

On this sentence nothing occurs to be remarJced, except 
that it is too loosely connected with the one that immediately 
precedes it. 

* As the fancy delights in every thing that is great, strange, 
or beautiful, and is still more pleased, the more it finds of 
these perfections, in the same object, so it is capable of 
receiving a new satisfact^pn by the assistance of another 
sense.' 

Another sense^ here means, grammatically, another sense 
than fancy ; for there is nothing else in the period to which 
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it can at all be opposed. He bad not, fot some time, made 
mention of any sense wbatever. He forgot to add, wbat was 
unouestionably in bis tboughts, another sense than that of 
sigh. 

* Thus any continued sound, as the music of birds, or a 
&11 of water, awakens every moment the mindof tbebeholdery 
and makes him more attentive to the several beauties of the 
place which lie before him. Thus, if there arises a fre- 
quency of smells or perfumes, they heighten the pleasures 
of the imagination, and make even the colors and verdure of 
the landscape appear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both 
senses recommend each other, and are pleasanter together 
than when they enter the mind separately ; as the different . 
colors of a picture,' when they are well disposed, set off one 
another, and receive an additional beauty fr<Hn'theadvan* 
tage of their situation.' 

With regard to the style here, nothing appears exception* 
able. The flow, both of language and of ideas, is very 
apeeable. The author continues, to the end, the same 
pleasing train of thought, which had run through the rest 
of the paper ; and leaves us agreeably employed in com* 
paring together different degrees of beauty. 



LECTURE XXII. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
NO. 413 OF THE SPECTATOR. 

* Though in yesterday's paper we considered how every 
thing that is^ great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the 
i nagination with pleasure, we must own, that it is impossi* 
ble for us td assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, 
, because we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the sub- 
stance of a human soul, which might help us to discover the 
conformity or disagreeableness of the one to the other ; and 
therefore, for want of such a light, all that we can do in 
speculations of this kind, is, to reflect on those operations of 
the soul that are most agreeable, and to range, under their 
proper heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the.mind, 
without being able to trace out the several necessary and 
efficient causes from whence the pleasure or displeasure 



arises.' 



This sentence, considered as an introductory one, must 
be acknowledged to be very faulty.^ An introductory sen- 
tence should never contain any thing that may fatigue or 
puzzle the reader. When an author is entering on a new 
branch of his subject, informinsf us of what he has done, 
and what he proposes farther to do, we naturally expect that 
he should express himself in the simplest manner possible. 
But the sentence now before us is crowded and indistinct ; 
containing three separate propositions, which, as shall after- 
wards be shown, required separate sentences to unfold them. 
Mr. Addison's chief excellence lay in describing and paint- 
ing. There he is great ; but in methodising, he is not so 
eminent. 

Though in yesterday* s paper we considered. The import 
of though is notwithstanding that. When it appears in the 
beginning of a sentence, its relative, generally, is yet ; and 
it is employed to warn us, after we have been informed of 
sonie truth, that we are not to infer from it some other thing 
which we might, perhaps, have expected to follow. But it is 
evident, that there was no such opposition between the sub- 
ject of yesterday's paper, and what the author is now going 
to say, as to render the use of this adversative particle. 
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tkaught either necessary or proper in the introduction. We 
considered how every thing that is greats new, or beautiful^ is 
apt to affect the imagination with pleasure. The adverb 
haw signifies, either the means by which, or the qianner in 
which, something is done. But neither ohe nor the other 
of these had been considered by our author. He had illus* 
trated the fact alone, that they do affect the imagination with 
pleasure ; and^ with respect to the how^ he is so &r from 
naving considered it^ that he is just now going to show that 
it cannot be explained, and that we must rest contented with 
the knowledge of the fact alone, and of its purpose and final 
cause. The substance of a human souU is certainly a yery 
uncouth expression, and there appears no reason why hie 
should have varied from the word »<^^ure« which would nave 
been applicable equally to idea and to soul. 

Which might help us^ our author proceeds, to discover the 
conformity or disagreeableness of the one to the other. The 
tohichj at the beginning of this member of the period, is 
surely ungrammatical, as it is a relative, without any antece-. 
dent m all the sentence. It refers, by the construction, to 
the nature of an idea^ or the substance of a human soul ; but 
this is by no means the reference which the author intended. 
His meaning is, that our knowing the nature of an idea, and 
the substance of a human soul, might help us to discover the 
conformity or disagreeableness of the one to the other ; and, 
therefore, the syntax absolutely required the word knowledge 
to have been inserted as t^e antecedent to which. The 
phrase of discovering the conformity or disagreeableness of 
the one to the other is likewise exceptionable ; for disagree* 
ableness neither forms a proper contrast to the other word, 
conformity^ nor expresses what the author here meant — that 
iSf a certain unsuitableness pr want of conformity to the 
nature of the soul. In &ct, it would have been much better 
to have omitted this member of the sentence altogether. 

And therefore, the sentence goes on, for want of such a 
lights all that we can do in speculations of this kind, is, to re* 
fleet on those operations of the soul that are most agreeable^ 
and to range under their proper heads what is pleasing or 
displeasing to the inind. The two expressions in the be- 

S'nning of this member, therefore^ and for want of such a 
rhtf evidently refer to the same thing; and one or the 
ouer of them, therefore, had better been omitted. Instead 
of to rwnge under their proper heads, the language would 
have been smoother, if their had been left out. Had the 
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* 

whole of the last member of the sentence been omitted, and 
the period closed with the words, pleasing or displeasing to 
th^ mind, it would have been an improvement ; as all that 
follows suggests no idea that had not been fully conyeyed 
in the preceding part of the sentence. 

Having now finished the analysis of this long sentence, 
we proceed in the examination of the sentences that follow. 

' Final causes lie more bare and open to our observation, 
as there are often a great variety that belong to the same 
effect ; and these, though they are not altogether so satis- 
£ictory, are generally more useful than the other, as they 

give us greater occasion of admiring the goodness and wis* 
om of the first contriver.' 

Though some difference might be traced between the 
sense of bare and open, yet, as they are here employed, they 
are so nearly synonymous, that one of them, was sufficient. 
It would have been enough to have said. Final causes lit 
mere open to observation. In the phrase, a great variety 
that belong to ihe same effect, the expression, strictly con- 
sidered, is not altogether proper. The accessory is pro- 
perly said to belong to the principal ; not the principal to 
the accessory. Now, an affect is considered as the accessory 
or consequence of its cause ; and therefore, though we might 
well say a variety of effects belong to the same cause, it 
seems not so proper to say, that a variety of causes belong to 
the same effect. 

* One of the final causes of our delight in any thing, that 
is great, may be this : The Supreme Author of our being 
has so formed the soul of man, that nothing but himself can 
be its last, adequate, and proper happiness. Because, there- 
fore, a great part of our happiness must arise from the con- 
templation of his being, that he might give our souls a just 
relish of such contemplation, he has made them naturally 
delight in the apprehension of what is great or unlimited/ 

The concurrence of two conjunctidns, because therefore^ 
forms rather a harsh and unpleasing beginning of the last 
of these sentences ; and, in the close, one would think ihat 
the author might have devised a happier word than appr^h 
hension, to be applied to what is unlimited. 

' Our admiration, which is a very pleasing motion of the. 
mind, immediately rises at the consideration of any object 
that takes up a good deal of room in the fancy, and» by coti^ 
sequence, will improve into the highest pitch of astonish* 
ment and devotion, when we contemplate nis nature* that is 
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neither circumscribed by time nor place, nor to be compre- 
kended by the largest capacity of a created being.' 

Here our author's style rises beautifully along with the' 
thought. However inaccurate he may sometimes be, when 
coolly philosophising, yet, whenever his fancy is awakened 
by- description, or his mind warmed with some glowing sen<> 
timent, he immediately becomes great, and discovers, in his 
language, the hand of a master. 

' He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of any 
thing that is new or uncommon, that he might encourage 
us in the pursuit of knowledge, and engage us to search 
into the wonders of creation; for every new idea brings 
such a pleasure along with it, as rewards the pain we have 
taken in its acquisition, and consequently, serves as a motive 
to put us on fresh, discoveries.' 

The language in this sentence is clear and precise : only, 
we cannot but observe, in this, and the two following sen- 
tences, which are constructed in the same manner, a strong 
proof of Mr. Addison's unreasonable partiality to the particle 
that^ in preference to which. Annexed a secret pleasure to 
the idea of any thing that is new or uncommon^ that he might 
encourage va. Here, the first that is a relative pronoun, 
and the next that is a conjunction. This confusion of sounds 
serves to embarrass style. It would certainly have been 
much better to have said, the idea of any thing which is new 
or uncommoTij that he might encourage. The expression 
with which the sentence concludes, a motive to put us upon 
fresh discoveries^ is flat and improper. He snould have 
•aid, serves as a motive, inciting us to make fresh disco* 
veries. 

* He has made every thing that is beautiful in our own 
species, pleasant, that all creatures might be tempted to mul- 
tiply their k:ind, and fill the world with inhabitants ; for, 'tis 
very remarkable, that, wherever nature is crost in the 
production of a monster, (the result of any unnatural mix- 
ture,) the breed is incapable of propagating its likeness, and 
of founding a new order of creatures ; so that, unless all 
animals were allured by the beauty of their own species, 
generation would be at an end, and the earth unpeopled.' 

Here we must, however reluctant, return to the employ- 
ment of censure ; for this is among the worst sentences our 
author ever wrote. Taken as a whole, it is extremely de- 
ficient in unity. Instead of a complete proposition, it con- 
a aort o) chain of reasomngf the links of which are so 
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badly put together^ that it is with difficulty we can trace the 
connection ; and unless we take the trouble of perusing it 
several times, it will leave nothing on the mind but an 
indistinct and obscure impression. 

Besides this general fault, respecting the meaning, it con- 
tains some great inaccuracies' in language. First, GUmI's 
having made every thing which is beautiful in our species* 
(that is, in the human species,) pleasant, is certainly no mo- 
tive for all creatures^ for beasts, and birds, and fishes, to 
multiply their kind. What the author meant to say, though 
he has expressed himself in so erroneous a manner, un- 
doubtedly was, ' In all the different orders of creatures, he 
has made every thinc^, which is beautiful in their own spe- 
cies, pleasant, that aU creatures might be tempted to multi- 
ply their kind.' The second member of the sentence is still 
worse. For it is very remarkable, that wherever nature is 
erost in the production of a monster^ dDc. The reason here 
given for the preceding assertion, intimated by the casual 
particle for^ is far from being obvious. The connection of 
thought is not readily apparent, and would have acquired an 
intermediate step, to render it distinct. But what does he 
mean, by nature being crost in the production of a monster f 
One might understand him to mean, ' disappointed in its 
intention of producing a monster ;' as when we say, one is 
crost in his pursuits, we mean, that he is disappointed in 
accomplishing the end that he intended. Had he said, crosi 
by the production of a monster, the sense wotlld have been 
more intelligible. But the proper rectification of the ex- 
pression would be to insert the adverb as, before the prepo- 
sition in, after this manner ; whenever Jiature is crost, as in 
the production of a monster. 

' In the last place, he has made every thing that is beauti- 
ful, in all other objects, pleasant, or rather has made eo 
many objects appear beautiful, that he might render the 
whole creation more gay and delightful. He has given 
almost every thing about us the power of raising an agree- 
able idea in the imagination ; so that it is impossible for us 
to behold his works with coldness or indifierence, and to 
survey so many beauties without a secret satisfaction and 
complacency.* 

The idea, here, is so just, and the language so clear, flow- 
ing, and agreeable, that, to remark any difiuseness which 
may be attributed to these sentences, would be justly 
esteemed hypercritical. 
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• Things would make but a podr appearance to the eye, 
if we saw them only in their proper figures and motions : 
and what reason call we assign for their exciting in us many 
of those ideas which are different' from any thing that exists 
in the objects themselves, (for such are light and colors,) 
were it not to add supernumerary ornaments to the universe, 
and makejt more agreeable to the imagination?' 

In this sentence, in the phrase exciting in us mokny of 
those ideas which are different from any thing that exists in 
the objects^ there is great inaccuracy. No one, surely, ever 
imagined that our ideas exist in the objects. Ideas, it is 
agreed on all hands, can exist no where but in the mind. 
What our author should have said, is, exciting in us many 
ideas of qualities which are different from any thing that 
exists in the objects^ The ungraceful parenthesis which 
follows, for such art light and colors^ had far better have 
been avoided, and incorporated with the rest of the sentence. 

* We are every where entertained with pleasing shows 
and apparitions. We discover imaginary glory in the 
heavens and in the earth, and see some of this visionary 
beauty poured out upon the whole creation ; but what a 
rough unsightly sketch of nature should we be entertained 
with, did all her coloring disappear, and the several dis- 
tinctions of light and shade vanish? In short, our souls 
are delightfully lost and bewildered in a pleasing delusion ; 
and we walk about like the enchanted hero of a romance, 
who sees beautiful castles, woods, and meadows ; and at the 
same time, hears the warbling of birds and the purling of 
streams ; but, upop the finishing of some secret spell, the 
fentastic scene breaks up, and the disconsolate knight finds . 
himself on a barren heatn, or in a solitary desert.' 

After having been obliged to point out several inaccu- 
racies, we return with much more pleasure to the display 
of beauties, for which we have now full scope; for these two 
sentences are such as do the highest honor to Mr. Addison's 
talents as a writer. Warmed with the idea he had seized, 
his delicate sensibility to the beauty of nature, is finely dis- 
played in the illustration of it. The style is flowing and 
full, without being too diffuse. It is flowery, but not gaudy ; 
elevated, but not ostentatious. 

Amid this blaze of beauties, however, it is necessary for 
us to notice one or two inaccuracies. In the phrase, what a 
rough unsightly sketch of nature should we be entertained 
%cith<i the preposition toith should have been placed at the 
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beginning, rather than at the end of this member ; and the 
word entertained, is both improperly applied, and carelessly 
i^eat^d from the former part of the sentence.'i**^, With wha^ 
a rough unsightly sketch of nature should we be presentedr 
would, here, have been more proper. At the close- of the 
second sentence, wheVe it is «aid, the fantastic scene breaks^ 
fiPf the expression is lively, but not altogether justifiable.. 
An assembly breaks up ; a scene closes or disappears. Ex- 
cepting these two slight inaccuracies, the style, here, is not 
only correct, but perfectly elegant. 

* It is not improbabfe, that Something like this may be the 
state of the soul after its first separation, in respect of the 
images it will receive from matter; though, indeed-, the 
ideas of colors are so pleasing and beautiful in tbe imagina^ 
tion, that it is possible the soul will not be deprived of them^ 
bat, perhaps, find them excited by some other occasional 
cause, as they are at present, by the diflferent impressions of 
the subtle matter on the organ oi the sights*: 

In this sentence therei is a sensible falling off from the 
beauty of what went before. It is deficient 'ia unity — ^itss 
farts are ilot» sufliciently compacted — it contains^ besides^ 
some faulty expressions. When it is said, something like 
this may be' the state of the sotUr to the pronoun this-^ there i» 
ho determined antecedent; it refers to the geneiral import of 
the preceding descfription, which renders ^ style very 
obscure-^^Ae state of the soul after its first r separationy 
appears to be an incomplete phrase, and firstf seems a use- 
less, and even an improper word. It would have been more 
distinct had he said, state of the sotd immediately on its sepa- 
ration from the body, >. 

' I have here supposed, that my reader is acquainted with 
that great' modern discovery, which is at prfesent universally 
acknowledged by all the inquirers into natural philosophy : 
namely, that light and colors, as apprehended by tbe imagi- 
nation, ate only ideas in the mind, and not qualities that 
have any existence in matter. As this is a truth which has 
been proved incontestably by many modern philosophers,, 
and is, indeed, one of the finest speculations in that science, 
if the pnglish reade^ woMld .see 'the notion explained at 
large, he may find in the eighth chapter of the second book 
of Mr. Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding.' 

In these two concluding sentences, the author appears to 
write rather carelessly. In the fir^ of them, a manifest 
tautology occurs, when he speaks of what is universally 
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acknowledged by all inquirers^ • In the second, when he 
calls a truth which has been incorUestibly proved^ first, a 
speculation, and afterwards a notion,, the language is, cer- 
tainly, not very accurate. When he adds, one of the finest 
speculations in that science, it does not, at first, appear what 
science he means. One would imagine he meant to refer 1k> 
modern philosophers ; for natural philosophy (to which, 
doubtless, he refers.) stands at much too great , a distance to 
be the proper antecedent to the pronoun that. The circum- 
^stance towards the close, is corrected by Lord Kamea thus: 
ihe English reader, if he would see the notion explained ai 
iarge, snay Jindit^ &LCm ... 
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LECTURE XXIII. 

ELOaUENCE, OR PUBLIC SPEAKING— HIS- 
TORY OF ELOaUENCE— GRECIAN 
ELOaUENCE— DEMOSTHENES. 

Having finished that part of the course which retates to 
language and style, we are now to examine the subjects upon 
which style is employed. We begin with eloquence, or pub- 
lic speaking. In treating of this, we shall consider the 
different kinds and subjects of public speaking ; the manner 
suited to each ; the proper distribution and management of 
all the parts of a discourse ; and the proper pronunciation or 
delivery of it. But before we enter upon any of these heads^ 
it may be proper to take a view of the nature of eloquence 
in general, and of the state in which it has subsisted in 
different ages and countries. 

Eloquence is the art of persuasion ; or the art of speaking' 
in such a manner as to attain the end for which we speak. 
Its most essential requisites are, solid argument, clear method^ 
and an appearance of sincerity in the speaker, with such 
graces of style and utterance, as shall invite and command 
attention. Good sense must be its foundation. Without 
this, no man can be truly eloquent ; for fools can persuade 
none but fools. In order to persuade a man of sense we 
must first convince him ; and this can only be done, by 
satisfying his understanding of the reasonableness of what 
we propose to his consideration. This leads us to observe^ 
that convincing and persuading, though sometime^ con- 
founded, are of very different import. Conviction affects the 
understanding only ; persuasion, the will and the practice* 
It is the business of the philosopher to convince us of truth ; 
it is the business of the orator to persuade us to act agree- 

Having''finished that part of the course which relates to language and 
Btyle, what are we now to examine 'J "With what do we hqgin ; and in 
what order shall we treat of it 7 But before we enter upon any of these^ 
heads, a review of what may be proper 1 What is eloquence ; and what 
are its most essential requisites 1 "What must be its foundation ; and why 1 
In order to persuade a man of sense, what is necessary ; and how only can 
this be done 1 To what observation does this lead ; and how ia this illu»^ 
trated? 
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«bly to it, by engaging our affections in its favor. Cod^ 
viction is, however, one avenue to the heart ; and it is that 
which an oratoar must first attempt to gain ; for no persuasion 
can be stable, which is not founded on conviction. But the 
<)rator must not be 4satisiied with convincing only : he must 
address Jiiniself to the passions ; he must paint to the fancy, 
and touch the heart; and hence, besides solid ^gument and 
clear method, all the c^tivating and interesting arts, both 
of composition and pronunciation, enter ink) the idea of 
eloquence. 

Eloquence may be considered as consisting of three kinds, 
or degrees. The first, and lowest, is that which aims only 
to ple^ase the hearers. Such, generally, is the eloquence of 
panegyrics, inaugural orations, addresses to great men, and 
other harangues of this kind. This ornamental sort ef com- 
position is not altogether to be rejec' &d. It may innocently 
Amuse and eiltertain the mind-; and may be connected, at 
the same time, with very useful sentiments. But it must be 
acknowledged, that where the speaker has no farther aim 
than merely to shine and to please, there is great danger of 
art being strained into ostentation, and of the composition 
becoming tiresome and insipid. 

A second and a higher degree of eloquence is, when the 
speaker aims not merely to please, but likewise to inform, to 
instruct, and to convince: when his art i^"^exerted in re- 
moving prejudices s^gainst himself and his cause ; in choos- 
ing the most proper arguments, stating them with the greatest 
force, arranging them in the best order, expressing and 
-delivering th^n with propriety and beauty; and thereby 
preparing vifi to pass that judgment, or embrace that side of 
the cause, to which he desir«s to bring us. Within this 
compass, chiefly, is employed the eloquence of the bar. 

But there is a third, and still higher degree of eloquence, 
in which a greater power is exerted over the human mind, 
and by which we are not only convinced, but are interested, 



Of conviction, what is farther observed] and why must not the ocator 
tie satisfied with it alone 1 Besides solid argument, therefore, what must 
eflter into the idea of eloquence 1 Of how many degrees does eloquence 
consist ; and what is the first 1 Of this, what are examples 1 Why is 
not this kind of composition to be rejected ; but of it, what must be 
acknowledged 1 What is the second degree of eloquence 7 Here, for 
what purpose is his art exerted ; and within this compass what is employed 7 
Of the thud degree of eloquence, what is observed; and what is its efBut 
upon us 7 

16* • • ■•••••>.. 
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agitated, and carried along with the speaker : our passions 
rise with his; we enter into all his emotions; we love, we 
hate, we' resent, according as he inspires us ; and are 
prompted to resolve, or to act, with vigor and warmth. De- 
bate, in popular asaeihblies, opens the most extensive field 
for the exercise of this species of eloquence ; and the pulpit 
also admits it. 

It is necessary here id remark, that this high species of 
eloquence is always the ofiepring of passion. By passion 
we mean that state of the mind in which it is agitated and 
fired by some object it has in view. A man may c6nvince, and 
even persuade others to act, by mere reason and argument ; 
but that degree of eloquence which gains the admiration of 
mankind, and properly distinguishes one as an orator, is 
never formed without warmth or passion. Passion, when 
in such a degree as to rouse and kindle the mind, without 
throwing it out of the possession of itself, is universally found 
to exalt all the human powers. It renders the mind infi- 
nitely more enlightened, more penetrating, more vigorous 
and masterly, than it is in its calm moments. A man, 
actuated by a strong passion, becomes much greater than he 
is at other times. He is conscious of more strength and 
force ; he utters greater sentiments, conceives higher designs, 
and executes them with a boldness and felicity, of which, 
on other occasions, he could not think himself capable. 

The principle* then, being admitted, that all high elo- 
quence flows from passion, several consequences follow, the 
mention of which will serve to confirm the principle itsfelf. 
For, hence, the universally acknowledged effect of enthu- 
siasm in public speaking, for affecting their audiepce. 
^Hence all studied declamation, and labored ornaments of 
style, which show the mind to be cool and unmoved, are so 
incompatible with persuasive eloquence. Hence, indeed, 
every kind of affectation in gesture and pronunciation, de- 
tracts, so much, from the merits of a speaker ; and hence, 
the necessity of being, and being believed to be, disinterested 
and in earnest, in order to persuade. 

l^hese are some of the ideas which have occurred concern- 
Where may it be employed 1 Of this high species of eloquence, what is 
it necessary here to remark; and by it what do we mean *? What may a 
man do by mere argmnent ; but what remark follows 1 When does pas- 
sion exalt all the human powers ; and what is its effect upon the mind 1 
What is observed of a man actuated by a strong passion "i As ail high 
'eloquence flows from passion, what consequences follow 1 
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ing eloquence in general ; and with -which we have thought 
proper to begin, as the foundation of much of what is after- 
wards to be suggested. From what has already been said, 
it is evident that eloquence is a high talent, and of great im- 
portance in society ; and that it requires both natural genius, 
and much improvement from art. Viewed as the art of 
persuasion, it requires, in its lowest state, soundness of un- 
derstanding, and considerable acquaintance with human 
nature ; and, in its higher degrees, it requires, moreover, 
strong sensibility of mind, a lively imagination, joined with 
correctness of judgment, and an extensive command of the 
power of language ; to which must also be added, the graces 
of pronunciation and delivery. We shall now proceed to 
consider in what state eloquence has subsisted in different 
ages and nations. 

In tracing the origin of eloquence, it is not necessary to 
go far back into the early ages of the world, or to searcn for' 
it among the monuments of Eastern or Egyptian antiquity. 
In those ages, it is true, there was a certain kind of eloquence ; 
but it was more nearly allied to poetry than to what we pro- 
perly call oratory. Whilst the intercourse among men was 
unfrequent, and force and strength were the principal means 
employed in deciding controversies, the arts of oratory and 
persuasion, of reasoning and debate, could be little known. 
The first empires that arose, the Assyrian and Egyptian, 
Vv'ere of the despotic kind. A single person, or at most, a 
few, held the reins of government. Thfe. multitude were 
accustomed to a blind obedience ; they were driven, not 
persuaded ; and, consequently, none of those refinements of 
society, v/hich make public speaking an object of importance, 
were as yet introduced. 

It is not till the rise of the Grecian republics, that we 
perceive any remarkable appearance of eloquence as the art 
of persuasion ; and these opened to it such a field as it never 
had b^ore, and, perhaps, nas never again, since that time, 
experienced. Greece was divided into a number of little 

From what has already been said of eloquence, what is remarked ; and 
viewed as the art of persuasion, what does it require 1 What shall we 
now proceed to consider 1 In tracing the origin of eloquence, what need 
we not do ; and of the eloquence of tnose ages, what is remarked ? When 
could the arts of persuaaon and reasoning he little known ; and of the first 
empires that arose what is observed 1 How is this illustrated 1 When 
does eloquence first appear as the art of penniasion ; and to what extent 
did it there exist ? How was Gi&xe divided ; how were these at first 
governed; and what follows ? 
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states. These were governed^ at first, by kings, who were 
called tyrants, on whose expulsion from all these states, 
there sprung up a great number of democratical govern- 
ments, founded nearly upon the 'same plan, animated by the 
same high spirit of freedom, mutually jealous, and rivals of 
each other. 

Of these Grecian republics, the most noted, by far, for 
eloquence, and, indeed, for arts of every^kind, was Athens. 
The Athenians were an ingenious, quickj sprightly, people ; 
practiced in business, and sharpened by frequent and sudden 
revolutions, which happened in their government. And, 
although they had a senate of five hulndred, yet, in the 
general convention of the citizens was pilaced the last resort ; 
and affairs were conducted there, entirely by reasoning, 
speaking, and a skillful application to the passions and inter- 
ests of a popular assembly. There, laws were made, peace 
and war decreed, and there the magistrates were chosen : 
for the highest honors of the state were alike open to all ; 
nor was the meanest tradesman excluded from a seat in their 
supreme courts. In such a state, eloquence, it is obvious, 
would be much studied, as the surest means of rising to 
influence and power. It was not, however, that which was. 
brilliant and showy merely ; but that which was found upon 
trial, to be most effectual for convincing, interesting, and 
persuading the hearers. For there, public speaking was 
not a mere competition for empty applause, but a serious 
contention for the public leading, which was the great object 
both of the men of ambition, and the men of virtue. 

Pisistratus, who subverted the government of Solon, was 
the first who distinguished himself among the Athenians by 
application to the arts of speech. By his ability in these 
arts, he raised himself to the sovereign power ; which, how- 
ever,, when he had attained it, he exercised with moderation. 
Of the oratprs who flourished between his time and the 
Psloponnesian war, nothing is said in history. Pericles, 
V 10 died about the beginning of that war, was properly the 
lirst who carried eloquence to a great height — ^to such a 

Of these Grecian repablics, which was the most noted ; and ^ the 
Athenians, what is remarked 1 Of their senate, and of the convention of 
the citizens, what is observed 1 Why would eloquence, in such a state be 
much studied: of what kind was it, and why? Who was the first that 
distinguished nimself by application to the arts of speech ; and by his 
abilities in these arts what (ud he effects Of his immediate successors 
what is observed 1 , 
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height, indeed, that it does not appear he was ever after- 
wards surpassed. Besides being a distinguished orator, he 
was a statesman and a general ; expert in business, and of 
consummate address. Thirty-nine years he governed 
Athens with absolute sway ; and historians ascribe his in- 
fluence, not more to his political talents than to his elo* 
quence, which was of that forcible and vehement kind, that 
bore every thing before it, and triumphed over the passions 
and affections of the people. 

The power of eloquence having, after the days of Peri- 
cles, become an object of greater consequenc^than ever, this 
gave birth to a set of men till then unknown, called rheto- 
ricians, and sometimes sophists, who arose in multitudes 
during the Peloponnesian war. These sophists joined to 
their art of rhetoric a subtle logic, and were generally a 
sort of metaphysical skeptics. They did not content them- 
selves with delivering general instructions concerning 
eloquence to their pupils, and endeavoring to form their 
taste ; but they professed the art of giving them receipts for 
making all sorts of orations ; and of teaching them how to 
speak for, and against, every cause whatever. To them 
the great Socrates opposed himself. By a profound, but 
simple reasoning, he exploded their sophistry; and en- 
deavored to recall men's attention from that abuse of rea- 
soning and discourse which began to be in vogue, to natural 
language, and sound and useful thought. 

In the same age, though somewhat later than the philo- 
sopher above mentioned, flourished Isocrates, whose wtitings 
are still extant. He was a professed rhetorician ; and by * 
teaching eloquence, he acquired both a great fortune, and 
higher fame than any of his rivals. His orations are full of 
morality and good sentiments ; they are flowing and smooth, 
but too destitute of vigor. He never 'engaged in pliblic 
aflairs, nor pleaded causes ; and, consequently, his orations 
are calculated only for the closet. 

We now pass to the great Denuosthenes, in whom eloquence 
shone forth with the highest and most unrivaled splendor. 
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What is said of Pericles ; and how long did he govern Athens 1 Of 
Tvhat kind "was hb eloqaence 1 The power of eloquence having become 
an object of greater consequence than. ever, this gave birth to what set of 
men 1 Of these sophists, what is farther remari^ed 1 Who opposed them ; 
and what did he endeavor to do 1 In the same age, who flourished ; and 
what is remarked of him % To whom do we now pass ; and what is said 
jof his eloquence'? 
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Not fornied by nature* either to please or to persuade, he' 
struggled with, and surmounted the most formidable im- 
pediments. He shut himself up in a cave, that he might 
study with le^ distraction. He declaimed by the sea-shore, 
that he might be used to the voice of a tumultuous assembly; 
and with pebbles in his mouth, that he might corrfect a*de- 
fect in his speech. He practiced at home with a naked 
sword hanging over his shoulder, that he might* check an ^ 
ungraceful motion to which he was subject. :? Hence, the 
exanf^le of thisglreat man affords the highest encourage- 
ment to every student of eloquence, since it shows how far 
art and application could avail, for acquiring aniexcellence 
which nature appeared willing to have denied. I 

Despising the affected and florid manner which the 
rhetoricians of tliat age followed, Demosthenes returned to 
the forcible and mswily eloquence of Pedicles ; and strength 
and vehemence form the principal characteristics^ of his 
style. Never had an orator a finer field than Demosthenes* 
in his Olynthiacs and Phillippics, which are his capital 
oratickis ; and doubtless, to the greatness of the subject, and 
that integrity and public spirit which breathe in them, they 
owd a large poKion of their merit. The subject is,. to rouse 
the in3ig1aationt>f his countrymen against/ PJiilip qf Macedon, 
the public eilefoy of the liberties of Greece ; and to guard 
them against the treacherous mefasures, by which that crafty 
tyrant endeavored to lull them into a neglect of their danger. 
To attain this end, we see him' use every means to animate 
a people, distinguished by ^justice, humanity, and valor ; but 
in many instances become corrupt and degenerate. He 
boldly accuses them of venality, indolence, and indifference 
to the p'lblir gKk>d ; \krhile, at the same time, he reminds 
them of iheir. Ibrmer j^lory, and of their present resources. 
His contemporafry orators, who were bribed by Philip, and 
who persuaded the people to peace, he openly reproaches as 
traitors to their country. He not only prompts to vigorous 
measures, but teaches how they are to be carried into ex- 



Not being formed bv nature for an otator, what were his efforts that he 
might become one 1 tience, of his example what is remarked ; and why ^ 
"Wnat are the characteristics of his style 1 What is said of the field that 
presented itself to Demosthenes^ and to this, what is to be attributed'? 
What is the subject ; and to attain this end, what course does he pur- 
sue 1 What is said of his contemporary orators ; and how does ho treat 
them t Besides promptias to vigorous measures, what does he do 1 . 
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ecation. His orations are strongly animated, and full of 
the impetuosity and ardor of public spirit. His composition 
is not distinguished -by ornament and splendor. It is an 
energy of thought pecdliacliy.his owi^^' /which forms his 
character, and raises him above his species. He seems not 
to attend to words,, but to tl&ings. We forget the orator, and 
think of the subject. He has no parade and ostentation ; no 
studied introductions ; but is like a man full of his subject, 
who, after preparing his audience by a sentence or two, for 
the reception of plain truths, enters directly on business. 

The style of Demosthenes is strong and concise ; though 
sometimes, it must be confessed, harsh and abrupt. His 
words are highly expressive, and his arrangement firm* and 
manly. Negligent of lesser graces, he seems to have aimed 
at that sublime which lies in sentiment. His action and 
pronunciation are said to have been uncommonly vehement 
and ardent; which, from the ooaannei^i^r his writings, we 
should readily believe. His character 'appears to have been 
of the austere, rather than of the gentle kind. He is always 
grave, serious, passionate ; never degrading himself, nor 
attempting any thing like pleasantry. If his admirable 
eloquence be in any respect faulty, it is, that he sometimes 
borders on the hard and dry. He may be thought te^want 
smoothness and grace ; which is attributed to his imitating, 
too closely, the manner of Tkucydides, who was his great 
model for style, and whose history he is said to have 
transcribed eight times with his own hand.- But these de- 
fects are more than atoned for^ by that masterly force pf mas- 
culine eloquence, which, as it overpowered all who heard it, 
cannot, in the present day, be reaa without emotion. 

Of his orations, what is. remarked .? What is said of his composition ; 
and what is farther remarked of him 1 Of the stylfe of Demosthenes, and of 
his words, what is observed 1 What is remarked* lof his action, and of his 
general character 1 If there be any objection toihis admirable eloquence, 
what is it; and to what. may it be Attributed? , But by what are those 
defects more than atoned fori 1 
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Eloquence. 

]. The definition of eloquence. 

A. Conviction and persuasion. 
3. The degrees of eloquence. 

A. To please only. 

B. To i^ease and to instruct. 

C. To interest and to agitate, 
a. The ot&pringigf passion. 



3. The charact^ of eloquence, 

4. Its orkin. 
A. Athens. 

a. Pisdstratus. 

b. Pericles. 

c. The sophists. 

d. Isocratcs. 

c. Demosthenes — ^his style. 




LECTURE XXIV. 

ROMAN ELOaUENCE— CICERO— MODERN 

ELOQUENCE. 

Having treated of the rise of eloquence, and of its state 
among the Greeks, we now proceed to consider its progress 
araong the Romans, where we shall find one model, at least, 
in its most splendid and illustrious form. The Romans were 
long a martial nation, and unskilled in arts of every kind. 
Arts were not known among them till after the conquest of 
Greece ; and the Romans always acknowledged the Gre- 
cians as their masters in every point of learning. 

Grccia capta ferum victorum cepit et artes 

Intulit agreeti Latio. <- Borace. 

Wlien conqiier'd Greece brought in her captive art^ 
She triumph'd o'er her aavaa^e i-onquerore' hearts; 
\ Taught our rough verse its uumbers to refine, 

And our rude style with elegance to shine. Francis. 

As the Romans derived their eloquence, poetry, and learn- 
ing from the Greeks, so they must be confessed to have been 
far inferior to them in genius for all these accomplishments- 
Thoy had neither their vivacity nor sensibility; their pas- 
sions were not so easily moved, nor their conceptions so 
lively ; in comparison with them, they were a phlegmatic 
people. Their language resembled their character : it was 
regular, firm> and stately ; but wanted that expressive sim- 
plicity, that flexibility to suit every different species of com- 
position, for which the Greek tongue is peculiarly distin- 
guished. And hence, by comparison, we shall always find, j 
that in the Greek productions there is more native genius ; 
in the Roman, more regularity and art. 

As the Roman government, during the republic, was , o£ 

Having treated 6f eloquence among the Greeks, amon^ whom do w© 
now proceed to consider its progress ; and what shSll v^ tnere find 2 Of 
the Romans, and of the arts among them, what wr 'fetnarkeii 7 What 
illustration of this remark is given from Horace 1 As the Remains derived 
their eloquence and poetry from the Greeks, so, of them, what must be 
confessed ; and liow is this illustrated 1 How did their language compare 
with that of the Greeks; and hence, hy comparison, .what shall we always 
find 1 As the Roman^overnment, during the rqsubHc^ waa of the popu— 
lar kind, what fi)llowed ; but of what kind was it T 
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the popular kind, public speaking, no doubt, early became 
the means of acquiring power, honor, and distinction. But 
in the rude, unpolished times of the state, their speaking 
could hardly deserve the name of eloquence. It was not 
till a short time preceding the age of Cicero, that the Ro- 
man orators rose into any reputation. Crassus and Anto* 
nius seem to have been the most eminent ; but as none of 
their productions are extant, nor any of Hortensius's, who 
was Cicero's rival at th« bar, it is not necessary to transcribe 
what Cicero has said of them, and of the character of their 
eloquence. 

The object most worthy of our attention is Cicero himself, 
whose name alone suggests every thing that is splendid in 
t)ratory. With his life and character, in other respects, we 
are not at present concerned. We shall view him only as 
an eloquent speaker, and endeavor to point out both his vir- 
tues and his defects. His virtues are, beyond doubt, super- 
latively great. In all his orations, his art is conspicuous. 
He begins, generally, with a regular exordium, and with 
much address prepossesses the hearers, and studies to gain 
their affections. His method is clear, and his arguments 
are arranged with great propriety. In greater clearness of 
method, he has the advantage over Demosthenes, Every 
thing appears in its proper place ; he never attempts to move 
till he has endeavored to convince : and in moving, particu- 
larly the softer passions, he is highly successful. No man 
ever knew the force of words better tl\an Cicero. He rolls 
them along with the greatest beauty and magnificence ; and 
in the structure of his sentences, is eminently curious and 
exs^ct. He is always fuU and flowing ; never abrupt. lie 
amplifies every thing ; yet, though his manner is generally 
diffuse, it is onen happily varied, and accommodated to the 
subject. When a great public object roused his mind, and 
demanded indignation and force, he departs, considerably, 
from that loose and declamatory manner, to which, at other 

When did the Roman oratois first rise into reputation 1 Who were the 
most eminent ; bat why is it not necessary to transcribe what Cicero has said 
of them % Who is the object most worthy our attention ; and what does 
his name alone suggest 1 In what diaracter only, shall we here view him ; 
and what shall we endeavor to do 1 How does it appear that his virtues 
are very great ; and in what respect has he the advantage over Demos* 
thenes 1 How is this remark illustrated 1 Of his knowl^ge of the force 
of words, and of his manner in general, what is farther remanied 1 When 
' does he depart fiKXB his usual manner ; and in what orations is this tho 
easel 

17 
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times, he is inclined, and becomes exceedingly cogent and 
vehement. This is the case in his orations against Anthony 
and in those against Verres and Catiline. 

This great orator, however, is not without his defects. 
In most of his orations there is too much art ; it is even 
carried to a degree of ostentation. He seems often desirous 
6f commanding admiration, rather than of producing convic- 
tion. Hence, on some occasions, he is snowy rather than 
solid ; and diffuse, where he ought to have been urgent. 
His sentences are always round and sonorous ; they cannot 
be accused of monotony, for they possess variety of cadence ; 
but from too great a fondness for magnificence, he is, on 
some occasions, deficient in strength. Though the services 
which he had rendered to his country were very great, yet 
he is too much his own panegyrist. Ancient manners, which 
imposed fewer restraints on the side of decorum, may, in 
some degree, excuse, but cannot entirely justify his vanity. 

Whether Demosthenes or Cicero be the most perfect ^ 
orator, is a question on which much has been said by criti 
cal writers. The different manner of these two princes of 
eloquence, and the distinguishing characters of each, are so 
strongly marked in their writings, that the comparison is, in 
many respects, obvious and easy. The character of Demos- 
thenes is vigor and austerity ; that of Cicero is gentleness 
and insinuation. In the one you find more manliness ; ia 
the other, more ornament. The one is more harsh, but 
more spirited and cogent ; the other more agreeable, but 
withal looser and weaker. 

In comparing these two great orators, Fenelon, the cele- 
brated Archbishop of Cambray, and author of Telemachus, 
seems to have stated their relative merits with great justice 
and perspicuity. His judgment is given in his Reflections 
on Rhetoric and Poetry. The following is a translation of 
the passage : * I do not hesitate to declare,' says he, *• that 
I think Demosthenes superior to Cicero. I ^m persuaded 
no one can admire Cicero more than I do. He adorns what- 



What, however, are this great orator's defects ; and hence, what fol- 
lows 1 What is remarked of his sentences ; and of the services which he 
rendered to his country, what is observed 1 What may, in some degree, 
excuse his vanity 1 On what question has much been said by critical 
writers ; and why is the comparison, in many respects, easy 1 What ia 
the comparison between them 1 What is remarked of Fenelon's com- 
parison of them 1 Where is his judgmont given ; and what is the trans« 
lation of the passage ? 
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ever he attempts. He does honor to language. He dis- 
poses of words in a manner peculiar to himself. His style 
has great variety of character. Whenever he pleases, he 
is even concise and vehement ; for instance, against Cati- 
line, against Verres, against Anthony. But ornament is too 
visible in his writings. HJs art is wonderful, but it is per- 
ceived. When the orator is providing for the safety of the 
Republic, he forgets not himself, nor permits others to forget 
him. Demosthenes seems to escape from himself, and to 
see nothing but his country. He seeks not elegance of ex- 
pression ;^ unsought, for, he possesses it. He is superior to 
admiration. He makes use of language as a modest man 
does of dress, only to cover him. He thunders, he Kghtens. 
He is a torrent which carries every thing before it. We 
cannoft criticise, because we are not ourselves. His subject 
enchains our attention, and makes us forget his language. 
We lose him from our sight: Philip alone occupies our 
minds. I am delighted with both these orators ; but I con- 
fess that I am less affected by the infinite art and magnificent 
eloquence of Cicero, than by the rapid simplicity of Demos- 
thenes.' 

The reign of eloquence, among the Romans, was very 
short. After the age of Cicero, it expired ; and we have no 
reason to wonder that this was the case. For not only was 
liberty entirely extinguished, but arbitrary power was felt 
in its heaviest and most oppressive weight ; Providence 
having, in his wrath, delivered over the Roman empire to 
a succession of the most execrable tyrants that ever disgraced 
and scourged the human race. Under their government it 
was naturally to be expected that taste would be corrupted, 
and genius d.iscouraged. Some of the ornamental arts, less 
intimately connected with liberty, continued, for a while, to 
prevail ; but for that masculine eloquence, which had exer- 
cised itself in the senate, and in the public affairs, there was 
no longer any place. Luxury, effeminacy, and flattery, 
overwhelmed all. And the forum, where so many great 
affairs had been transacted, was now become a desert. 

In the decline of the Roman empire,- the introduction of 

Of the reign of eloquence among the Romans, what is remarked ; and 
why have we no reason to wonder that this was the easel Under their 
government, what was naturally to he expected 1 Of some of the arts 
what is remarked ; but for what was there no longer any place 1 What 
overwhelmed all ; and what was the forum now become 1 What, in the 
decline of the Roman empire, introduced a new species of eloquence ; but 
of them what is remarked 1 



\ 
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Christianity gave rise to a new. species of eloauence, in the 
apologies, sermons, and pastoral writings of the Fathers of 
the church. But none of them afford very just models of 
eloquence. Their language, as soon as -we descend to the 
third or fourth century, becomes harsh ; and they are, in 
generalr infected with the taste of that age — a love of swoln 
and strained thoughts, and of the play of words. Among 
the Greek Fathers, the most distinguished, by &r, for his 
oratorical merit, is St. Chrysostom. His language is pure ; 
his style highly figured. He is copious, smooth, and 
sometimes highly pathetic. But he retains, at the same 
time, much of that character which has been always attri- 
buted to the Asiatic eloquence— diffuse and redundant to a 
great degree, and often overwrought and tumid. 

As nothing occurs tha^ deserves attention in the middle 
ages, we pass now to the state of eloquence in modern times. 
Here it must be acknowledged, that in no European nation, 
has public speaking been considered so great an object, or 
been cultivated with so much care, as in Greece or Rome. 
Its reputation has never been so high ; its effects have never 
been so considerable ; nor has that high and sublime kind 
of it, which prevailed in those ancient states, been so much 
as aimed at ; notwithstanding, too, thflt a new profession has 
been established, which gives peculiar advantages to oratory, 
and affords it the noblest field — we mean the church. The 
genius of the world seems, in this respect, to have undergone 
some alteration. The two countries where we might expect 
to find most of the spirit of eloquence are, France and Great 
Britain : France, on account of the distinguished turn of 
the nation towards all the liberal arts, and of the encourage- 
ment which, for more than a century past, these arts have 
received from the public : Great Britain, on account of its 
free government, and the liberal spirit and genius of its 
people. Yet in neither of these countries has the talent of 
public speaking risen near to the degree of its ancient splen- 
dor ; while in other productions of genius, both in prose and 
in poetry, they Jiave contended for the prize with Greece and 

What IB observed of their langna^ ; and with what are they, in generaL 
infected 1 Among the Greek fathers, who is the most distinguished ; and 
what is remarked of him 7 What is observed of the eloquence of the mid- 
dle pges, and of that of modern tunes 1 In what two countries might we 
expect to find most of the spirit of eloquence ; and why 1 How do these 
countrieff compare with Greece and Rome in ek)quenoe ; and, also, in other 
productions or genius'? 
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Rome ; nay, in some compositions, they may be thought to 
have surpassed them. 

It seems particularly surprising, that Great Britain should 
not have made a more conspicuous figure in eloquence than 
it has hitherto attained ; when we consider the enlightened, 
and, at the same time, the free and bold genius of the coun- 
try, which seems not a little to favor oratory ; and when we 
consider that, of all the polite nations of Europe, it alone 
possesses a popular government, or admits into the legis- 
lature, such numerous assemblies as can be supposed to lie 
under the dominion of eloquence. Notwithstanding this 
advantage, it must be confessed, that in most parts of 
eloquence, we are undoubtedly inferior, not only to the 
Greeks and Romans by many degrees, but also, in some 
respects, to the French. We have philosophers, eminent 
€tnd conspicuous, perhaps, beyond any nation, in every 
branch of science. We have both taste and erudition, in a 
high degree. We have historians, we have poets of the 
greatest name ; but of orators, or public speakers, we have 
little to boast ; and no monuments of their genius are to be 
found.* 

The characteristical difference between the state of elo- 
quence in France and Great Britain is, that the French have 
adopted higher ideas both of pleasing and persuading by 
means of oratory, than we have ; though, sometimes, in the 
execution, they fail. In Great Britain, we have taken up 
eloquence on a lower key ; but in our execution, as was 
naturally to be expected, have been more correct. In France, 
the style of their orators is ornamented with bolder figures ; 
and their discourse carried on with more amplification, 
warmth, and elevation. The composition is often very 
beautiful ; but sometimes, also, too diffuse, and deficient in 
that strength and cogency which gives to eloquence all its 
power. 

* Perhaps, Burke, Sheridan, Fox, and Pitt, form exceptions to thiB 
remark. 



Why docs it seem surprising that Great Britain has not made a more 
conspicuous figure in eloquence, than it hitherto has 1 Notwithstanding 
this advantage, what must be confessed 1 What do we possess ; but of our 
orators what is remarked 1 Who form exceptions to this last remark 1 
What is the characteristical difference between the state of eloquence in 
France and in Great Britain 1 What is remarked of tho state of their 
orations in France ; and, also, of their composition 1 
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Several reasons may be given, why modem eloquence has 
been so confined and humble in its efibrCs. In the first 
place^, it seemSf that this change must, in part, be ascribed 
to accurate turn of thinking, which has been so much 
studied in modern times. Our public speakers are obliged 
to be more reserved than the ancients, in their endeavors to 
elevate the imagination and warm the passions; and, by 
the influence of prevailing taste, their own genius is, per- 
haps, in too great a degree, rendered chaste and delicate. 
It is probable, also, that we ascribe to our correctness and 
good sense, what is chiefly owing to the phlegm and natural 
coldness of our dispositions. For the vivacity and sensi- 
bility of the Greeks and Romans, more particularly of the 
former, seem to have been much superior to ours, and to 
have communicated to them a higher relish for all the beau- 
ties of oratory. 

Besides these national considerations, Wjs must, in the 
next place, attend to peculiar circumstances in the three 
great scenes of public speaking, which have proved disad- 
vantageous to the growth of eloquence among us. Though 
the parliament of Great Britain be the noblest field that 
Europe, at the present day, aflbrds to a public speaker, yet 
eloquence has never been so powerful an instrument there, 
as it was in the popular assemblies of Greece and Rome. 
Under some foriQer reigns, the iron hand of arbitrary power 
checked its eflbrts ; and in later times, ministerial influence 
has generally rendered it of small importance. The power 
of speaking, though always considerable, yet has been oflen 
found too feeble to counterbalance either of these ; and, of 
course, has not been studied with so much zeal and fervor, 
as where its effect on business was irresistible and certain. 

At the bar, our disadvantage, in comparison with the an- 
cients, is great. Among them, the judges were commonly 
numerous ; the laws were few and simple ; the decision of 
causes was left, in a great measure, to equity, and a sense of 
mankind. Hence the field for judicial eloquence was large 



What is the first reason given, why modem eloquence has been so con- 
fined and humble in its elForts ; and how is this illustrated 1 What is 
also probable : and why 1 Besides these national considerations, to what 
must we, in the next place, attend ; and of the parliament of Great Britain, 
what is observed 1 vYJbat, under some^ former reigns, checked its efforts ; 
and in later times, whaK has rendered it of small importance % Of the 
power of speaking what is remarked; and, of course, what has fbilowod | 
What are our disadvantages at tlie bar \ and henoe what followed ? 
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and ample. But at present, the system of law is become 
much more complicated. The knowledge of it is rendered 
80 laborious an attainment, as to constitute the business of a 
man's life. The art of speaking is but a secondary ac- 
complishment, to which he can afford to devote much 
less of his tixjae and labor. The bounds of eloquence, be- 
sides, are now much circumscribed at the bar ; and, except 
in a few cases, reduced to arguing, from strict law, statute, 
or precedent, by which means knowledge, much more than 
oratory, is become the principal requisite. 

With regard to the pulpit, it has certainly been a great 
disadvantage, that the practice of reading sermons, instead 
of repeating them from memory, has, with us, so generally 
prevailed. This may, indeed, have introduced accuracy; 
but it has done great prejudice to eloquence ; for a discourse , 
read, is &r inferior to an oration spoken. It leads to a dif- 
ferent sort of composition, as well as of delivery ; and can 
never have an equal effect upon an audience. Another cir- 
cumstance, too, has been unfortunate. The sectaries and 
fanatics, before the Restoration, adopted a warm, zealous, 
and popular manner of preaching; and their adherents 
afterwards continued to distinguish themselves by a similar 
ardor. A hatred of these sects, drove the established 
church into the opposite extreme, of a studied cooUiess of 
expression. Hence, from the art of persuasion, which 
preaching ought always to be, it has passed, with us, into 
mere reasoning and instruction. 

What is the case at present ; and how is the art of speaking regarded 1 
What farther remarks follow ? With regard to the pulpit, what has been 
the effect of the practice of reading sermons 1 What otner circumstance, 
too, has been unfortunate ; and hence what followed 1 
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LECTURE XXV. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING— 
ELOaUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES. 

y After the preliminary views which have been given of 
^ the nature of eloquence in general, and of the state in which 
it has subsisted in different ages and countries, we are now 
to enter on the difierent kinds of public speaking, the dis- 
tinguishing characters of each, ana the rules that relate to 
them. The ancients divided all orations into three kinds ; 
the demonstrative, the deliberative, and the judicial. The 
scope of the demonstrative was to praise or to blame ; that 
of the deliberative, to advise or to dissuade; that of the ju- 
dicial, to accuse or to defend. The principal subjects of 
demonstrative eloquence, were panegyrics, invectives, gratu- 
latory and funeral orations. The deliberative was employed 
in matters of public concern, agitated in the senate, or betore 
the assemblies of the people. The judicial is the same aft 
the eloquence of the bar, employed in addressing judges, 
who have power to absolve or to condemn. Though this 
division is judicious, and has been followed by some of the 
moderns, yet, it will suit our purpose better, to follow that 
division which the train of modern speaking naturally points 
out to us, taken from the three great scenes of eloquence, 

Eopular assemblies, the bar, and the pulpit ; each of which 
as a distinct character. 
To all the three, pulpit, bar, and popular assemblies, be- 
long, in common, the rules concerning the conduct of a 
discourse in all its parts. Of these rules we shall afterwards 
treat at large. But before we proceed to them, it seems 
necessary to show what is peculiar to each of these three 
kinds of oratory, ill their spirit, character, or manner. For 

After these preliminary views, upon what are we to enter 1 Into what 
three kinds did the ancients dividle all orations ; and what was the scope 
of each 1 On what subjects were they respectively employed 1 Of Uiis 
division, what is remarked ; but what will suit our purpose better % To 
the pulpit, bar, and popular assemblies, what, equally, belong ; and what is 
observed of them ? But before we proceed to them, what seems necessary ( 
and why 1 
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ervery species of public speaking has a manner or, character 
peculiarly suited to itself; of which it is highly material to 
nave a just idea, in order to direct the application of general 
rules* 

Without inquiring which of these three kinds of public 
epeaking before mentioned, has the preference, in point of 
rank, we shall begin with the eloquence of popular assem- 
blies; as it tends to throw most light upon the rest. The 
most august theatre for this kind of eloquence, to be found in 
any nation of Europe, is, beyond doubt, the parliament of 
Great Britain. In meetings, too^ of less dignity, it may dis- 
play itself. Wherever there is a popular court, or wherever 
any number of men are assembled for debate or consultation, 
there, this species of eloqueace may be applied. Its object 
is, or ought always to be, persuasion. There must be some 
end proposed — some point, most commonly of public utility 
or good, in'^favor of which we seek to determine our hearers. 
Now, in all attempts to persuade men, we must proceed upon 
the principle, that it is necessary to convince their under- 
standing. Nothing can be more erroneous than to imagine, 
that because speeches to popular assemblies admit more of a 
declamatory style than some other discourses, they, therefore, 
stand less in need of being supported by sound reasoning. 
When modelled upon this false idea, they may have the 
show, but can never produce the effect of real eloquence. 
Even the show of eloquence which they make, will please 
only the trifling and superficial ; for with all tolerable judges, 
mere declamation soon becomes insipid. 

It must ever be remembered, that the foundation of all 
that can be called eloquence, is good sense, and solid 
thought. As popular as the orations of Demosthenes were, 
0poken to all the citizens of Athens, every one who reads 
them must be sensible how fraught they are with argument ; 
and how important it appeared to him to convince the under- 
standing, in order to persuade, or to work on the principles 
of action. Hence their influence in his own time; and 



With which shall we .besin ; and why 1 At present, where is the most 
august theatre far this kindof eloquence to be found ; and where else may 
it display itself? How is this last remark illustrated ^ What is its object ; ^ 
and what remarks Mow 1 What is an erroneous idea ; and when mo- 
delled upon this, what is observed of themi Whom only will the show 
<)f eloquence which they make please ; and why 1 What is the foundation 
of all that can be called eloquence j and fiom Demosthenes, bow is this 
illustrated? 
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. hence their fame in ours. Let it he the first study, therefore* 
of him who means to address a popular assemhly, to he pre- 
viously master of the husiness on which he means to speak ; 
to be well provided with matter and argument ; and to rest 
upon these the chief stress. This will always give to his 
discourse an air of manliness and strength, which is a power- 
ful instrument of persuasion. Ornament, if there be a 
genius for it, will follow of course ; and, ati any rate, it de- 
mands only their secondary study. * To your expression 
be attentive ; but about your matter be solicitous,' is an 
advice of Quintilian, which cannot be too often recollected 
by all who study oratory. 

In the next place, in order to be persuasive speakers in a 
popular assembly, it is a capital rule, that we, ourselves, be 
persuaded of what we recommend to others. Never, when 
it can be avoided, should we espouse any side of the argu- 
ment, but what we believe to be the just one. Seldom or 
never will a man be eloquent, but when he is in earnest, 
and uttering his own sentiments. As was before observed, 
all high eloquence must be the offspring of passion, or warm 
emotion- This makes every man persuasive, and gives a 
force to his genius, which it cannot otherwise possess. 

Young people, with a view of training themselves to the 
art of speaking, imagine it useful to adopt that side of the 
question under debate, which, to themselves, appears the 
weakest, and to try what figure they can make of it. But 
this is by no means the most improving education for public 
speaking ; as it tends to form them to a h,abit of fiimsy and 
trivial discourse. Such a liberty they should at no time 
allow themselves, unless in meetings where no real business 
is carried on, but where . declamation or improvement in 
speaking, is the sole aim. Nor even in such meetings is it 
to be recommended as the most useful exercise. They will 
improve themselves to more advantage, and acquit them- 
selves with more honor, by choosing, always, that side of 



What, therefore, should be the first study of him who wishes to address 
a popular assembly ; and what will this ffive to his discourse 1 Of oma/- 
ment what is remarked ; what says Gtuintilian ; and what is observed of it % 
In the next place, to be persuasive speakers in a popular assembly, what is 
a capital rule 1 What should we never do ; and why 'i What was bo- 
fore observed ; and what is remarked of it 1 What do young people 
imagine to be useful ; of this what is observed ; and why 1 When, only, 
sliould they allow themselves such a liberty *, and even in such meeting 
what will be a more useful exercise 7 
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the debate, to which, in their own judgment, they are most 
inclined, and supporting it by what seems to themselves 
most solid and persuasive. They will acquire the habit of 
reasoning closely, and expressing themselves with warmth 
and force, much iiiore when they are adhering to their own 
sentiments, than when they are speaking in opposition to 
them. 

Debate in popular assemblies, seldom allows the speaker 
that previous preparation, which the pulpit always, and the 
bar sometimes, admits. The argument must be suited to 
the course which the debate takes ; and as no man can ex- 
actly foresee this, one who trusts to a set speech, previously 
composed, will, on many occasions, be thrown out of the 
ground which he had taken, or find it preoccupied by others. 
There is, indeed, a general prejudice against all kinds of set 
speeches, in public meetings. At the opening of a debate, 
they may, perhaps, sometimes be introduced with propriety ; 
but as tne debate advances, they become improper : they 
want the appearance of being suggested by the business 
about which the speakers are engaged. Study and osten- 
tation are apt to be too conspicuous ; and, consequently, 
though admired as elegant, they are seldom so persuasive 
as more free and unconstrained discourses. 

This, however, by no means prohibits a premeditation of 
what we are to say ; but the premeditation which is of most 
advantage, is of the subject or argument in general, rather 
than of elegant composition in any particular branc^h of it. 
With regard to the matter, we cannot be too accurate in our 
preparation ; but with regard to word^ and expression, it is 
very possible to be so assiduous, as to render our speech 
stiff and precise. Till speakers acquire that firmness, that 
presence of mind, and that command of expression, in a pub- 
lic meeting, which nothing but habit and practice can bestow, 
it may be proper for them to commit to memory the whole 
of what they are to say ; but after some performances of this 



Why is this the case 1 What does debate in popular assemblies seldom 
allow the speaker ; and why 1 Against what is there a general prejudice 1 
When may they be introduced with propriety ; when do they become im- 
proper; and wnyl What are apt to be too conspicuous ; and what con- 
sequence follows 1 What, however, does not tais prohibit; but what 
premeditation is of moit advantage '? With regard to the matter and to 
the words, what remarks follow 1 Till when should speakers commit the 
whole of what they are to say; but after some performances of this kind 
shall have given tliem boldness, what will they find the better method 1 
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kind shall have given them boldness, they will find it the 
better method not to confine themselves so strictly, but only 
to set down some short notes of. the topics, or principd 
thoughts upon which they are to insist, leaving the words to 
be suggested by the warmth of discou]:8e. Such short notes 
of the substance of the discourse, will be found of consider 
able service, to those, especially, who are beginning to speak 
in public. They will accustom them to a degree of accuracy, 
which if they speak freqtfently, they are in danger of soon 
losing. They will even accustom them to a distinct arrange- 
ment, without which eloquence, however great, cannot pro- 
duce entire conviction. 

This leads us next to observe, that in all kinds of public 
speaking, no discourse of any length, should be without 
method — that is, every thing should be found in its proper 
place. Every one who speaks, will find it of the greatest 
advantage to have previously arranged his thoughts, and 
classed under proper heads, in his own mind, what he is to 
deliver. This will assist his memory, and carry him 
through his discourse without that confusion to which one 
is every moment subject, who has fixed no distinct plan of 
what he is to say. And with respect to the hearers, order 
in discourse is absolutely necessary for making any proper 
impression. It adds both force and light to what is said. 
It enables them to accompany the speaker easily and readily, 
as he goes along, and makes them feel the full effect of every 
argument which he employs. 

We shall now consider the style and expression suited to 
the eloquence of popular assemblies ; and that these give 
scope to the most animated manner of public speaking, there 
can be no doubt. The very aspect of a large asseijibly, en- 
gaged in some debate of importance, and attentive to the 
discourse of one man, is sufiicient to inspire that man with ' 
such elevation and warmth, as not only give rise to strong- 
impressions, but gives them propriety also. Passion is 
easily excited in a great assembly, where the movements 
are communicated by mutual sympathy between the orator 



Of what Bervice will such short notes be 1 What does this lead us next 
to observe 1 What will every one who speaks find of gwat advantage ; 
and why 1 What advantages do the hearers derive from order in discourse 'I 
What shall we now consider ; and of what can there be no doubt 1 "What 
is the eHect of the aspect of a l«irge assembly, engaged in some debate of 
importance ; and why 1 
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and tlie audience. That ardor of speech, that vehemence 
and glow of sentiment, which proceed from a mind animated 
and inspired by some great and public object, constitute the 
peculiar character of popular eloquence, in its highest d^ 
fixed of perfection* We. must remember, however, that the 
Hberty of indulging in a strong and passionate manner, in 
this kind of oratory, must be kept withm certain limits ; and 
these we shall point out, in order to guard against miftokes 
on thissnbject. 

In the first place, the warmth which we express, must be 
suited to the occasion and the subject ; for nothing can be 
more preposterous, than an attempt to introduce great vehe* 
mence into a subject, which is either of slight importance, or 
which, by its nature, requires to be treated of calmly. A 
temperate tone of speech, is that for which there is most 
frequent occasion ; and he who is always passionate and 
vehement, will be considered as a blusterer, and mee^ with 
little regard. 

In the second place, we must be careful never to counter- 
feit warmth without feeling it. This always betrays persons 
into an unnatural manner, which exposes them to ridicule ; 
for, as has been oflen suggpested, to support the appearance, 
without the real feeling of passion, is one of the most diffi« 
cult things in nature. The great rule here, as, indeed, in 
every other case, is, never to attempt a strain of eloquence 
which is not seconded by our own genius* A speaker may 
acquire both reputation and influence, by a calm, argument 
tative manner ; but to reach the pathetic and the sublime of 
oratory, requires those strong sensibilities of mind, and that 
high power of expression, which are the lot of a very small 
portiorof mankind. 

In the third place, even when the subject justifies the 
vehement manner, and when genius prompts it — ^when 
warmth is felt, not feigned ; we must, however, be cautious, 
lest impetuosity carry us beyond the bounds of prudence 
and propriety. If the speaker lose the command of himself, 

What ooDstitate the peculiar diaracter of popular eloquence^ in itt 
fttgluMit perfection;\but wnat must we, at the same time, Temember 1 In 
the fint place, to what moat the wamih be suited: toad why 1 For what 
loiMof speech is there most ftequeoitoecBsaxm ; ana what foUowsl In the 
•eoond place, about what must we be caxefiil ; and why t Here, what is 
the |p»at mlol What may a speaker, br a calm, argumentative manner, 
%e^Qire ; but to reach the pithetic and the snbliiBS of ocatory, what is re- 
liaiflite 1 In the third place, of what must we be captious ; iid why 1 
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he wilt soon cease to influence his hearers. He should be* 
gin with moderation^ and endeavor to warm his audience 
gradually and equally with himself; for if their passions be 
not in unison with hiSy the discord will soon be disagreeable 
and oflfensiTe. Respect for his hearers should always lay a 
' decent restraint i>pon his warmth, and prerent it from car* 
Tying him beyona proper Hmits. When this is the case — 
when a speaker is so fer master of himself as to preserre 
close attentioii to argument, and even to some degree of 
accurate expression, this self-command, this e^rt of reason, 
in the midst of passion, contributes, in the highest degree, 
both to please and to persuade. It is indeed, the highest 
. attainment of eloquence ; uniting the strength o! reason with 
the vehemence of passiori ; afibrding all the advantages of 
passion for the purpose of persuasion, without the confusion 
and disorder which are its usual attendants. 

In the fourth place, in the highest and most animated 
strain of popular speaking, we must always preserye a due 
regard to what the public ear will bear. Without an atten- 
tion to this, an injudicious imitation of ancient orators might 
betray a speaker into a boldness of manner, with which the 
coolness of modem taste would be dissatisfied and displeased. 
This may, perhaps^ as was before observed, be a disad* 
vantage to modem eloquence. It is no reason why we 
should be too severe in checking the impulse of genius, and 
continuing always creeping on the ground ; but it is a reason, 
however, why we should avoid carrying the tone of decla- 
mation to a height that would now be considered extravagant. 

In the fifth plaee, in all kinds of public speaking, but 
especially in popular assemblies, we must particularly 
s^ attend to all the deeorums of time, place, and character. No 
ardor of eloquence can atone for these. That yehemence 
which is becoming in a person of character and authority, 
may be unsuitable to the modesty expected from a young 
-speaker. That sportive and witty manner which may suit 
one subject and one assembly, is altogether out of place in a *; 
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£rave cause, and a solemn meeting. No one should ever 
rise to speak in public, wit^ut ibfn>ing to himself a just and 
strict idea of what suits hi« own age -and character ; what is 
suitable to the subject, the hearers, =the place, and the occa- 
sion. On this idea he should adjust the whole train and 
manner of his elocution. 

With regard to the degree of conciseness or difibseness 
suited to popular eloquence, it is not easy to determine witli 
•precision. A diffuse manner is generally considered as 
the most proper. It seems, however, that there is danger 
of errfng in this respect ; and that by too diffuse ti style, 
public speakers often lose more in point of strength, than 
they gain by the fullness of their illustration. Excessive 
conciseness, indeed, niiust be cautiously avoided. We must 
explain and inculcate ; but confine ourselves viritiiin certain 
limits. We should never forget, that however much we 
may be delighted with hearing ourselves speak, every au- 
dience is apt to tire ; and the moment they grow weary, our 
eloquence becomes useless. A loose and Terbose manner 
never ^Is to create disgust ; and, on most occasions, it is 
better to run the risk of sa3ring too little than too much. It 
IS better to place our thought in one strong poitrt o( view, 
and rest it there, than by presenting it in every light, and 
pouring forth a profusion of words upon it, exhaust the 
•attention of bur hearers, and leave them languid and fatigued. 



What should every one do hefare he rises to speak in public; and what 
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LECTURE XXVI. 

ELOaUENCE OF THE BAB. 

IBM next great scene of public speaking to which we 
proceed is the eloquence of the bar ; and as much of what 
was said in the last lecture is applicable here, also, our ob- 
servations upon this subject will be the less extensive. All, 
however, that has been said, must not be applied to it ; and 
it is necessary, therefore, that the distinction should be 
clearly perceived. 

In the first place, the ends of speaking at the bar, and in 
popular assemblies, are commonly different. In popular 
assemblies, the great object is persuasion : the orator aims 
at determining the hearers to some choice or conduct, as 
good, fit, or useful. For accomplishing this end, he neees« 
sarily applies himself to every principle of action in our 
nature--to the passions and to the heart, as well as to the 
understanding. But at the bar, conviction is the great ob- 
ject. There, it is not the speakei^a business to persuade 
the judges to what is good or useful, but to show them what 
is just and true ; and consequently, it is chiefiy, or solely, 
to the understanding that his eloquence is addressed. 

In the next place, speakers at the bar address themselves 
to one, or to a few judges, who are, generally, persons of 
age, gravity, and dignity of character. There, they have 
not those advantages which a mixed and numerous assembly 
afibrds for employing all the arts of speech, even supposing^ 
their subject to admit them. Passion does not rise so easily ; 
the speaker is heard more coolly ; he is watched with more 
severity ; and would expose himself to ridicule, by attempt- 
ing that high vehement tone, which is only proper in speak- 
ing to a multitude. 

In the last place, the nature and management of the sub- 
— ' ... I ■ - - 

What tt tho next mat seene of pnbSc meaking; and Vihj will onx 
obiervationB on it not oe extena^e 1 As all, however, that has been saki 
moflt not be applied to it, what follows 1 What is the first distinction ; 
and how is it fiuly illustrated ? What is the second distinction 1 There, 
what advanta^ do they not jxwsess ; and why 1 What is the last d]»- 
liDctioR meatioDed ; and in popular assemblies, what advantages has tha 
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jects which belong to thehar, require a very difierent specien 
of oratory from that of popular assemblies. In the latter, 
the speaker has a much wider range. He is seldom con- 
fined to any precise rule ; he can fetch his topics from a 
great variety of quarters, and employ every illustration 
which his fancy or imagination suggests. But at the bar« 
the field of speakinfi" is limited to precise law and statute. 
Imagination is not allowed to take its scope. The advocate 
sees before him the line, the square, and the compass. These^ 
it is his principal business to be continually applying to the 
subjects under debate. 

For these reasons, it is evident, that the eloquence of the 
bar is of a much more limited, niore sober and chastened 
idnd, than that of popular assemblies ; and for similar rea- 
sons, we must beware of considering even the judicial 
orations of Cicero, or Demosthenes, as exact models of the 
manner of speaking which is adapted to the present state of 
the bar. It is particularly necessary to remind young law- 
yers of this ; because, though these were pleadings spoken 
m civil or criminal causes, yet^ the nature of the bar, 
anciently, both in Greece and Rome, allowed a much nearer 
approach to popular eloquence than it now does. 

This is to be ascribed principally to two causes : first, 
because in the ancient judicial orations, strict law was much 
less an object of attrition than it is with us. In the daj^e 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, the municipal statutes were few, 
simple, and general ; and the decision of causes was left, in 
a great measure, to the equity and common sense of the 
judges. Eloquence, much more than jurisprudence, was 
the study of those who were to plead causes. Cicero in- 
forms us, that three months study was sufficient to make 
any man a complete civilian ; nay, it was even thought that 
one might be a good pleader at the bar, without any previous 
application. Among the Romans there was a set of men 
called Pragmaticij whose office it was to supply the orator 
with all the laW knowledge his case required, and which he 
put into that popular form, cmd ornamented with those colors * 



But at the bar, m the field of speaking is limited to precise law and 
itakate, what fbUows 1 For these reasons, what is evident ; and for simi- 
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set of men was there; and what was their office 1 
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of eloquence, which were most fitted for influencing the 
judges before whom he spoke. 

We may next obsenrei that the civil and criminal judges, 
both in Greece and Rome, were commonlj much more nu- 
merous than they are with us, and formed a sort of popular 
assembly. The celebrated tribunal of the Areopagus, at 
Athens, consisted of fifty judges at the least. Some make it 
consist of a great number more. When Socrates was con- 
demned, by what court it is uncertain, we are informed that 
no fewer than two hundred and eighty voted against him. 
In Rome, the Judices Selectu as they were called, were 
always numeroua, and had the office and poif^er of both 
judge and jury. In the fiimous cause of Milb, Cicero spoke 
to fifty-one Judiees Sdeeiu and thus had the advantage of 
addressing his whole pleading, not to one, or to a few learned 
judges of the point of mw, as is the case at present, but to an 
assembly of Roman citizens. Hence all those arts of popu- 
lar eloquence which he employed with so much success. 
Hence tears and commiseration are so often made use of as 
the means of gaining' a cause* Hence, too, certain practices, 
which would be reckoned theatrical by us, were common at 
the Roman bar ; such as introducing not only the accused 
person, dressed in deep mourning^ but presenting to the 
judges his ftimily, and his young children, endeavoring to 
move them by their cries and tears. 

Thus we see, that on account of the wide difierence between 
the ancient and modem state of the bar, and also, the differ- 
ence in the turn of ancient and modern eloquence, too strict 
an imitation of Cicero's manner of pleading, .would now be 
extremely injudicious. To great advantage, however, he 
may still be studied by every speaker at the bar. In the 
address with which he opens his subject, and the insinuation 
he employs for gaining tne fevor of the judges — ^in the dis- 
tinct arrangements of his facts — ^in the gracefulness of his 
narration — ^in the conduct and exposition of his arguments^ 
he may, and he ought to be imitated. 

Berore we enter upon more particular directions concem- 

g. .1 ■■ II. III. II .■■. ■ I I ■■ ' I ... .11 . ..I.. ■ ■ 1. 1 » 

What may we next observe : and what illustrations of this remariL Ibl- 
lowl in the famous cause of Milo, to how many judges did Cicero speak ; 
what advantage did he thus possess; and hence what fi)Ilow8 1 Hence, 
too, what practices were common ; Mid what examples are ffiven 1 -Thoa 
what do we see; and why t Whv, however, mav he stiU be studied, hj 
every speaker at the bar, to gvsat advantage 1 Before we enter upon moi» 
particular diiectiona conoenong the ekquence of the bar, what most w< 
observe; and wby J 
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ing the eloquence of the bar* we must observe, that the foun- 
dation of a lawyer's reputation and success, must always be 
laid in a profound knowledge of his profession. Whatever 
his abilities as a speaker may be, if his knowledge of the law 
be considered superficial, lew will choose to commit their 
cause to him. Besides previous study, and a proper stock 
of knowledge attained, another thing inseparable from the 
success of every pleader is, a diligent and painful attention 
to every cause with which he is entrusted, so as to be 
thoroughly master of all the facts and circumstances relating 
to it. On this, the ancient rhetoricians insist with great 
earnestness, and justly represent it as a necessary basis to all 
the eloquence that can be exerted in pleading. Cicero tells 
us that he was in the habit 'of conversing fully with every 
client that came to consult him — that he was careful that nc 
one should hear their conversation, in order that his clienl 
might explain himself more freely — ^that he was accustomed 
to start every objection, and to plead the cause of the adverse 
party with him, that he might come at the whole truth, and 
be fully prepared on every point of the business ; and that, 
after the client had retired, ne used to balance all the facts 
with himself, under three different characters — his own, thai 
of the judge, and that of the advocate on the opposite side. 
Quintilian, amongst many other excellent rules on the same 
subject, observes that, • to listen to something which is super- 
iluous can do no hurt ; whereas to be ignorant of something 
that is material, may be highly prejudicial. The advocate 
will frequently discover the weak side of a cause, and learn, 
at the same time, what is the proper defence, from circum- ' 
stances which, to the party himself, appeared to be of little 
or no moment.' 

Supposing an advocate to be thus prepared, with all the 
knowledge which the study of the law in general, and of the 
cause which he is to plead in particular, can furnish him, it 
must next be observed, that eloquence in pleading is of the 
highest moment for giving sunport to a cause. It would be 
altogether wrong to infer, tharbecause the ancient popular 
►. 

Besides previous study, what else is requisite for success; and for what 
Teafl9h1 In what estimation did the ancient rhetoricians hold this; and 
how did they represent it 1 On this subject what does Cicero tell us was 
the course he was accustomed to pursue ; and with what view 1 What 
does Gtuintilian, amongst many other excellent rules, observe 1 Supposing 
an advocate to be thus prepared with all requisite knowledge, what must ' 
next be observed 1 What mference would be a wrong one f 
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and vehement manner is now, in a great measare, super* 
seded, there is, therefore, no room for eloqaence at the iHirt 
and that the study of it has hecome superfluous. There is, 
perhaps, no scene of public speaking where eloquence is 
more necessary. On other occasions, the subject on which ' 
men speak in public is frequently sufficient, by itself, to 
interest the hearers ; but the dryness and subtlety of the sub- 
jects generally agitated at the bar, require more than any - 
other, a certain kind of eloquence, in order to commana ' 
attention ; in order to give proper weight to the arguments 
that are employed, and to prevent any thing which the 
pleader advances from passing unregarded. The effect of 
ffood speaking is always very fifreat. There is as much di£^ 
ference in the impression made upon the hearers, by a cold, 
dry, and confused speaker, and that made by one who pleads 
the same cause with elegance, ardor, and strength, as there 
is between our conception of an object, when it is presented 
to us in the glimmering of twilight, and when viewed in the 
wide eflulgence of a summer's noon. 

It is no small encouragement to eloquence at the bar, that 
of all the liberal professions, none gives fairer play to genius 
and abilities than that of the advocate. He is less exposed 
than some others to suffer by the arts of rivalry, by popular 
prejudices, or secret intrigues. He is sure of coming for- 
ward according to his merits ; for he stands forth every day 
to view ; he boldly enters the list with his competitors ; 
every appearance which he makes, is an appeal to the pub- 
lic, whose decision seldom fails to be iust, because it is 
impartial. Interest and friends may, at the beginning, give 
a young pleader peculiar advantages, but they can- do no 
more than open the field to him. A reputation resting on 
these assistances will soon fall. Spectators remark, judges 
decide, parties watch ; and to him Will the multitude of 
clients never fail to resort, who gives the most approved 
specimens of his knowledge, eloquence, and industry. 

In the species of eloquence peculiar to the bar, purity and 
neatness of expression are chiefly to be studied — a style per- 



Yfhy is eloqaence here particularly necessary 1 What illiistration of 
the effect of good speaking follows 1 What is no small encouragement to 
eloquence at the bar ; and why 7 Why is he sure of coming forward 
according to his merit 1 What may interest and friends, at the oeginning 
do ; and why will a reputaUon resting on these soon fall 7 In the species 
of eloquence peculiar to the bar, what are chiefly to be studied s and what 
isiti 
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spicuous and proper, not needlessly overcharged with the 
pedantry of law terms, nor affectedly avoiding these, when 
they are suitable and requisite. Verbosity is a feult of 
which men of this profession are frequently accused ; and 
into which the habit of speaking and writing so hastily, 
and with so little preparation as they are often obliged to dO| 
almost unavoidably betrays them. It cannot, therefore, be 
too earnestly recommended to those who are beginning to 
practice at tne bar, that they should early endeavor to guard 
against this whilst they have full leisure for preparation* 
Let them form themselves to the habit of a strong and correct 
style, which expresses the same thing much better,' in a few 
words, than is done by the accumulation of intricate and 
endless periods. If this habit be once acquired, it will be« 
come natural to them afterwards, when compelled by a mui<« 
tiplicity of business to compose with more precipitation* 
Whereas, if a loose and negligent style has been suffered to 
become familiar, they will not be able, even upon occasions 
when they wish to make an unusual effort, to express them« 
selves with force and elegance. 

Distinctness, in speaking at the bar, is peculiarly neces« 
sary. This should be shown chiefly in two things ; first, 
in stating the question — ^in showing what is the point in de- 
bate — ^what we admit — ^what we deny ; and where the line 
of division begins between us and the adverse party. Next, 
it should be shown in the order and arrangement of all the 
parts of the pleading. A clear method is of the highest 
consequence m every species of oration ; but in those intri* 
^cacies that belong to the bar, it becomes infinitely essen- 
tial. Too much pains, therefore, CEinnot be taken, in 
preyiously studying^ the plan and method. If there be 
indistinctness and disorder there, we can have no success in 
* convincing ; and, consequently, we leave the whole cause in 
darkness. 

With respect to the narration of facts, it should always be 

With what fault are men of this profeanon often charged; and how aie 
they often betrayed into it^ What is, therefore^ earnestly lecommended f 
and to what should they form themselves ? If thus habit be once acquired, 
what will follow ; but if a negligent style has been suffered to become 
fkmiliar, what will be> the consequence ? In speaking at the bar, what ii 
peculiarly necessary ; and how should it be shown ? Where should il 
next be shown ; and why is it pecufiarly necessary here 1 Why cannot 
theiefove, too much pains be taken in previously studying the plan ana 
method 1 With respect to the narration of facts^ what is remarked ; and 
why 'J 
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«a concise as the nature of them will admit. It is always 
necessary that they should be remembered; and, conse* 
quently, tediousness in relating them* and an unnecessary 
minuteness, clogs and overloads the memory. Whereas, if 
a pleader omit all superfluous circumstances in his recital, 
he adds strength to the material &ets ; he gives a clearer 
view of what he relates, and makes the impression of it 
more lasting. In argumentation, however, a more difluse 
manner seems requisite at the bar, than on some other occa* 
sions. For, in popular assemblies, where the subject of 
debate is coounonly plain and obvious, arguments gain 
strength by their conciseness. But the intricacy of law 
points frequently requires the arguments to be expanded, 
and expressed in different lights, in order to be completely 
apprehended. 

Oandor in stating the arguments of his adversary, cannot 
be too much reco^lmended to every pleader. Should ha 
disfifuise them, or place them in a fa&e light, the artifice 
will be soon discovered ; and the judge and the hearers will 
conclude, that he either wants discernment to perceive, or 
fairness to admit, his opponent's reasoning. But if he state 
with accuracy and candor, the arguments used against him, 
before he endeavors to confute them, a strong prepossessioa 
will prevail in his favor. He will appear to have entire 
confidence in his own cause, since he does not attempt to 
support it by artifice or concealment. The judge will, con- 
sequently, be inclined to receive much more readily, the 
impressions made upon him by a speaker who appears, at 
the same time, both candid and intelligent. 

Wit may sometimes be serviceable at the bar, particularly 
in a lively reply, by which ridicule may be thrown on what 
an adversary has advanced. But a young pleader should 
be cautious how he admits too freely the indulgence of this 
dazzling talent. His office is not to excite laughter, but to . 
produce conviction ; nor, perhaps, did ever any one rise to 
eminence in his profession, by beingf a witty laviryer. 

Since an advocate personates his client, he must plead 

Whereas, what is the effect of omittiiig all superflaoos circamstanoes m 
the recital 'i In what, however, does a more diffuse manner seem lequudte ; 
and why ? Why should candor, in stating the argruments of an adTersaxy. 
be particularly observed by every pleader ; and what effect will it produce i 
Ofwit at the bar, what is remar&ed ; but about what should a yoaoK 
pleader be cautious ; and why ^ Why must an advocate plead his caiwe 
w&h warmth , but about what must he be caotiMis \ and fi>r whtt reason \ 
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liis cause with a proper degree of warmth. He must he 
cautious, however, not to sacrifice his earnestness and aei>- 
sihility, by an equal degree of ardor on every subject. There 
is a dignity of character which it is higmy important for 
every one of this profession to support. An opinion of pro- 
bity and honor in the pleader, is his most powerful' instrument 
of persuasion. He should always, therefore, decline em- 
barkinsf in causes which are odious and manifestly unjust ; 
and, when he supports a doubtful cause, he should lay the 
chief stress upon the arguments which appear to his judg- 
ment the most forcible ; reserving his zeal Ad indignation 
for cases where injustice and iniquity are notorious. 

What 10 a pleader's most powerfal instrument of persuasion ; what 
phould he, therefore, always decline ; and when he supports a doubtful 
amse, what course should he pursue 1 
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LECTURE XXVIL 

ELOaUENCE OP THE PULPIT. 

Hating already treated of the eloquence of popular as- 
semblies, and of the eloquence of the bar, we shall next con- 
sider the strain ^nd spirit of that eloquence which is suited 
to the pulpit. 

This field of public speaking has evidently several advan- 
tages peculiar to itself. The dignity and importance of. its 
subjects must be allowed to be superior to any oth^. They 
are such as ought to interest every one, and can be brought 
home to every man's heart ; and such as admit, at the same 
time, both the highest embellishment in description, and the 
greatest warmth and vehemence of expression. In treating 
his subject, the preacher has also peculiar advantages. He 
speaks not to one or a few judges, but to a large assembly. 
He is secure from all interruption. He chooses his subject 
at leisure ; and has all the assistance that the most accurate 
premeditation can give him. 

But, together with these advantages, there are also pecu- 
liar difficulties that attend the eloquence of the pulpit. The 
preacher, it is true, has no contention with an adversary ; 
out debate awakens genius, and excites attention. The pul- 
pit orator is, perhaps, in too quiet possession of his field. 
His subjects, tnough noble and important, are trite and com- 
mon. They have, for ages, employed so many speakers, 
and so many pens ; the public ear is so much accustomed to 
them, that it requires more than an ordinary power of genius 
to ^x attention. Nothing is more difficult than to bestow on 
what is common, the grace of novelty. No sort of compo- 
sition whatever, is such a trial of skill, as where the merit 
of it lies wholly in the execution ; not in giving any infor- 
mation that is new, not in convincing men of what they did 
not believe ; but in dressing truths which they knew, and of 

The eloquence suited to what, shall we now conoder 1 What peculiar 
advantages has this field of public speaking 7 In treating his subject, 
' also, what advantages has the preacher 1 But together with these advan- 
tages, what difficulties attend the eloquence of the pulpit 1 What is a 
very difficult task } and what sort of composition is the greatest trial of 
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which they were before convinced, in such colors as may 
most forcibly effect their imagination and heart. It must 
be remembered, too, that the subject of the preacher gene- 
rally confines him to abstract qualities, to virtues and vices ; 
whereas that of other popular speakers leads them to treat 
of persons ; which is a subject generally more interesting to 
the hearers, and which occupies more powerfully the ima- 
gination. It is the business of the preacher to make you 
detest the crime only; the pleader makes you 'detest the 
criminal. He describes a living person; and with more 
facility rouses your indignation. Hence it comes to pass, 
that though we have a great number of moderately good 
preachers, we have very few that are singularly eminent. 
We are still far from perfection in the art of preacning ; and 
perhaps there are few things in which it' is more difficult to 
excel. The object, however, is noble, and worthy, upon 
many accounts, of being pursued with attention, ardor, and 
perseverance. 

It may, perhaps, occur to some, that preaching is no pro- 
per subject of eloquence. This, it may be said, belongs 
only to human studies and inventions; but the truths of 
religion will prove the more successful, in proportion to the 
greater simplicity, and the less mixture of art with which 
they are set fortn. This objection would have weight, if 
eloquence were an ostentatious and deceitful art — the study 
of words and of plausibility, only calculated to please the 
ear. But this is, by no means, the true idea of eloquence. 
True eloquence is the art of placing truth in the most ad- 
vantageous light for conviction and persuasion. This is 
what every good man who preaches the gospel not only 
may, but ought to have at heart ; for it is most intimately 
connected with the success of his ministry. 

An essential requisite for excelling in preaching, is a fixed 
and habitual view of its end and object. This, undoubtedly, 
is to persuade men to become good. Every sermon should, 
consequently, be a persuasive oration. It is not to discuss 



What, alio^ must be lememberad 1 What is, respectively, the business 
of the preacher, and of the pleader; what does the latter describe; and 
hence what comes to pass 1 iVhat remarks follow 1 What may, perhaps, 
occur to some ; and of this what may be said 1 Under what circumstances 
would this objection have weight 1 But what is true eloquence ; and why 
•hould every preacher have this at heart 1 What is an essential requisite 
fbrexccUingm preaching; and what is this t What, consequently, should 
•very sermon be ; and how is this illustrated 1 
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some abstruse point, that the preacher ascends the pulpit : 
it is not to illustrate some metaphysical truth, or to inform 
his hearers of something which they never heard before , 
but it is to make them better ; it is to give them, at the same 
time, clear views and persuasive impressions of religious 
truth. That abstract and philosophical manner of preach- 
ing, therefore, however much it may sometimes have been 
admired, is farmed upon a very faulty idea, and deviates, 
essentially, from the just plan of pulpit eloquence. 

If ihejdea thus given of a sermon, be correct, it natarally 
follows that the preacher himself, in order to be successful, 
must be a good man. It is not sufficient that he specu- 
latively believe the truth and importance of those principles 
which he inculcates upon others ; but he must have also a 
lively and serious feeling of them. This will always give 
an earnestness and strength, a fervor of piety to his exhor- 
tations, superior, in its effects, to all the arts of studied 
eloqutnce ; and indeed, without it, the mere declaimer wiB 
seldom be concealed. A spirit of true piety is the most 
effectual guard against those errors which preachers are apt 
to commit. It makes their discourses solid, cogent, and use 
ful ; and prevents those frivolous and ostentatious harangues, 
which have no other aim than merely to make a parade of 
speech, or to amuse an audience. 

The principal characteristics of the eloquence suited to the 
pulpit, as distinguished from other kinds of public speak- 
ing, appear to be, gravity and warmth. The serious nature 
of the subjects belonging to the pulpit, requires gravity ; 
their importance to mankind, requires warmth. It is, how- 
ever, far from being either easy or common to unite these 
characters of eloquence. The grave, when it predominates, 
becomes a dull, uniform solemnity. The warm, when it 
wants gravity, borders on the theatrical and light. The 
union of the two must be studied by all preachers, as of the 
utmost consequence, both in the composition of their di»- 



Of an abstract and philosophical manner of preachinjjj therefore, what 
is remarked 1 If the idea thus given of a sermon, be correct, what nalu^ 
rally follows 1 What is not sufficient; wh^t must he have: and of this, 
what will always be the effect 1 What is the most effectual guard againat 
those errors which preachers arc apt to commit ; and why 1 What aro tbo 
principal charactenstics of the eloquence suited to the pulpit: nnd why *$ 
Why is it not easy to unite those characters of eloquence 1 In what rau«3t 
the union of the two be studied as of the utmost consequence j and whoi:!^ 
united, what do they form 1 
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courses, and in their manner of delivery. When united, 
they form that character of preaching which the French call 
unction — that affecting, penetrating, and interesting manner, 
flowing from a strong sense in the preacher, of the import* 
ance of those truths which he delivers, and an earnest de- 
sire that they may make full impression on the hearts of 
his hearers. 

We now proceed to those rules and observations which 
respect a sermon as a particular species of composition. 

The first which we shall mention is, to attend to its unity. 
By this we mean, that there should be some one main point 
to which the whole tenor of the sermon shall refer. It must 
not be a pile of different subjects heaped upon each other, 
but one subject must predominate through the whole. This 
unity, however, does not require that there should be no 
divisions or separate heads in the discourse, or that one 
single thought only should be exhibited in different lights. 
It is not confined by such narrow limits ; it admits o^ some 
variety ; it requires that union and connection be so far pre 
served only, as to make the whole concur in some one im • 
pression on the mind. Thus, for instance, a preacher may 
employ several different arguments to enforce the love of 
God ; he may also enquire into the causes of the decay of 
this virtue ; still one great object is presented to the mind : 
but if, because his text says, * He that loveth God, must love 
his brother also,' he should therefore mingle, in the same 
discourse, arguments for the love of God, and for the love of 
our neighbor, he would greatly offend against unity, and 
leave a very confused impression on the minds of his hearers. 

In the second place, sermons are always the more striking, 
and generally the more useful, in proportion as the subject 
of them is precise and particular. This follows, in a great 
measure, from what has just been illustrated. Though a 
general subject is capable of being conducted with a con- 
siderable degree of unity, yet that unity can never be so 
complete as in a particular one. General subjects, indeed, 
such as the excellency of the pleasures of religion, are often 

■ ■ ■ — ■ .^"^ *■ ■■ I ■.■- I ^^■^M* — ■ ^W* ^ II ■- —■ - ■■■ ■■ ■■ . J ■ ■■ ■ - ■ -..^ 

To what do we now proceed ; and what is the first 1 By this what do 
we mean ; but what does not this i^uire % How far, only, does it require 
that union be preserved ; and how is this remark illustrated ? But by 
what course \s'ould he greatly offend against unity ; and what would lie its 
effect 1 In the second place, what sermons arc the most useful V From 
what does tiiis follow ; and why 1 By whom arc general subjects ofien 
cboBCU ; why ; and what is chaerved of tlu3iu 2 
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chosen by yonng preachers as the most showy, and the 
easiest to be handled ; and, doubtless, general views of re- 
ligion are not to be neglected, as, on several occasions, they 
have great propriety. But these subjects are not the most 
&vorable for producing the high efiects of preaching. Atten- 
tion is much more readily commanded, hj taking some par- 
ticular view of a great subject, and directing to that point the 
* whole force of argument and eloquence. To recommend 
some one virtue, or to inveigh against a particular vice, 
affords a subject not deficient in unity or precision ; but if 
that virtue or vice be considered as assuming a particular 
aspect, as it appears in certain characters, or aflects certain 
situations in lire, the subject becomes still moie interesting. 
The execution is, certainly more difficult, but the merit and 
the eflTect are higher. 

In the third place, a preacher should be cautious not to 
exhaust his subject ; for nothing is more opposite to per- 
suasion than an unnecessary fulness. He should select the 
most useful, striking, and persuasive topics, which the text 
suggests, and rest the discourse upon these. There are 
always some things which he*may suppose to be known, 
and others which he need only slightly touch. If he seeks 
to omit nothing which is suggested by his subject, he will 
unavoidably encumber it, and weaken its force. 

In the fourth place, the preacher should study, above all 
things, to render his instructions interesting to his hearers* 
This is the great trial of true genius for the eloquence of the 
pulpit ; for nothing is so £ital to success in preaching, as a 
dry manner. The great secret lies in preaching in such a 
manner as to bring home all that is spoken to the hearts of 
those who hear, so as to make every man think that the 
preacher is addressing him in particular. He should^ con- 
sequently, avoid all intricate reasonings; avoid expressing 
himself in general speculative propositions ; or laying down 
practical truths in an abstract, metaphysical manner. As 



But why are not these subjects the most fiivorable for prodticing the higlk 
effects of preochinj^ 1 What affords a subject not deficient in unity ; bf:it 
when does the subject become stfll more inteiestinff ? What remiurk fol- 
lows 1 In the third place, of what should a preacher be cautious ; and why 1 
What course should he pursue ; whv ; and what remarks foUow 1 In tho 
feurth place, what above all thii^ should the preacher study ; and of this, 
what is remarked 1 In what bes the great societ ; and what should he, 
consequently, avoid 1 How ought a discourse, a& far as possibfej be carriftxl 
on t and not in what strain % 
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mucli as possible, a discourse ought to be carried on in a 
strain of direct address to the audience ; not in the strain of 
one writing an essay, but of one speaking lo a multitude, 
and studying to connect what is called application, or what 
lias an immediate reference to practice, with the doctrinal 
end didactic parts of the sermon. 

It is a great advantage to keep always in view, the differ- 
ent ages, characters, and conditions of men, and to accom- 
modate directions and exhortations to each of these difierent 
classes. Whenever you bring forth what a man feels to 
touch his own character, or to suit his own circumstances, 
you are sure of his attention. No study, therefore, is more 
necessary for a preacher, than the study of human liife> and 
of the human heart. To be able to unfold the heart, and to 
discover a man to himself, in a light in which he tie^et saw 
his own character before, produces a wonderful effect* As 
long as a preacher hovers m a cloud of general observations, 
and descends not to trace the particular lines and features of 
manners, the audience are apt to think themselves uncon- 
cerned in the description. It is the striking accuracy of the 
moral characters that gives the chief power and effect to 
a preacher's discourse. Hence, examples founded on histo- 
rical facts, and drawn from real life, of which kind the 
scriptures afford many, always, when they are well chosen, 
command high attention. Those sermons, therefore, though 
the most dimcult in composition, are not only the most beau- 
tiful, but also the most useful, which are founded on the 
illustration of some character, or remarkable piece of history, 
in the sacred writings ; by the pursuit of which, we may 
trace, and lay open, some of the most secret windings of 
the human heart. Other topics of preaching have become 
trite and common ; but this is an extensive field, has 
hitherto been little explored, and possesses all the advan- 
tages of being curious, new, and in the highest degree 
useful. Bishop Butler's sermon on the Character of Bar 
laam^ is a good example of this kind of preaching. 

In the fifth and last place, the model of preaching should 

«■!■■ .■ ...I ■ — ■■■ ■■ -^^ — 1. ., -■■■ ■ . ■ ■ ,, — ■ ■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I. ■ ■ 

What is always of great advantage ; and why? What study is, there- 
fore, of great importance to the preacher ; and what produces a wonderful 
effect 1 When are an audience apt to think themselves unconcerned in a 
description 1 What is it that gives the chief power and effect to a preac^i- 
er's discourse ; and hence what command high attention 1 What sermons, 
thnrefore, are hoth the most useful and the most beautiful ; and why^ ^ 
Wliat sermon is a good example of this kind of preaching 1 What is, in 
the fifth and last place, remarked ; and of thesp whnt is oHs^'n'pd ? 
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never be taken from any particular fitshion that may chance 
to prevail. These are torrents which swell to-day, and will 
have spent themselves by to-morrow. Sometimes poetical 
preachmg is fashionable, and sometimes philosophical : at 
one time it must be all pathetic ; at another all argumen- 
tative, according as some celebrated preacher has set the 
example. Each of these modes, in the extreme, is very 
faulty; and he who conforms himself to any one of them, 
will both confine his genius, and corrupt it. It is the uni- 
versal taste of mankind which is subject to no such changing 
modes, that alone is entitled to any authority ; and this will 
never give its sanction to any stram of preaching, but what 
is founded on human nature, connected with usefulness, 
adapted to the proper idea of a sermon, as a serious, per- 
suasive oration, delivered to a multitude, in order to make 
them better men. Truth and good sense are firm, and will 
establish themselves ; mode and humor are feeble and fluc-p 
tuating. No example, however admired, should be impli- 
citly followed. From various examples, the preacher may 
collect materials for improvement; but the servility of 
imitation will extinguish his genius, or expose its poverty to 
his hearers. 

The style which the pulpit requires must be very per- 
spicuous. As discourses spoken there, are calculated for 
the instruction of all sorts of hearers, plainness and sim- 
plicity should rei^n in them. All unusual words should be 
avoided ; especially all words that are merely poetical, or 
merely philosophical. Young preachers are apt to be 
caught with the glare of these ; and in young composers the 
error may be excusable : but they may be assured that it is 
^n error, and proceeds from their not having yet acquired a 
correct taste. The language of sacred scripture, properly 
employed, is a great ornament to sermons. It may be 
introduced, either in the way of quotation, or allusion. 
Direct quotations, brought from scripture, in order to sup- 
port what the preacher inculcates, both give authority to his 



What illustrations follow } and wliat is said ef each of these modes 7 
What is subject to no such chanj^ing modes ; and what is remarked of it 1 
What is respectively observed of truth and good sense, and of mode and 
humor ; and what remarks follow 1 In the style of sermons, whv should 
plainness and simplicity reign ; and what should be avoided 1 (5f young 
preachers in tliis respect, what is remarked ; but of what may they be 
assured 1 What is a great ornament to sermons ; and how may it be 
introduced ? How is this illustrate ^ ? 
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doctrine, tind render his discourse more solemn and im- 
pressive. Allusions to remarkable passages, or expressions 
of scripture, when introduced with propriety, have generally 
a pleasing effect. They afibrd the preacher a fund of meta- 
phorical expression whjch no other composition enjoys, and 
by means of which he can vary and enliven his style. 

Whether it be most proper to write sermons fully, and 
commit them accurately to memory, or to study only the 
matter and thoughts, and trust the expression to the delivery, 
perhaps no general rule can be given. Preachers, in the 
choice of either of these methods, must follow their different 
genius. The expressions which come warm and glowing 
from the heart, during the fervor of pronunciation, will 
often have a superior grace and energy to those which are 
studied in the retirement of the closet. But then this fluency 
and power of expression, cannot, at all times, be depended 
upon ; it is, therefore, proper to begin, at least, the practice 
of preaching, with writing as accurately as possible. > This 
is, at the commencement, absolutely necessary, in order to 
acquire the power and habit of both speaking and thinking 
correctly upon religious subjects. Afler habits of correct- 
ness shall have been thoroughly formed, the preacher may 
venture to relax, in a degree, his attention to this subject. 

About what can no general rule be given; and what must preachers, in 
the choice of either method, follow 1 W'hat advantage attends studying 
the matter and thoughts only 1 But as the fluency cannot, at all times, he 
depended iqwn^ how is it proper to begin; and why 1 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 

CONDUCT OP A DISCOURSE IN ALL ITS 
PARTS— INTRODUCTION— DIVISION- 
NARRATION AND EXPLICATION. 

Having already considered what is peculiar to the three 
great fields of public speaking — ^popular assemblies, the bar, 
and the pulpit, we shall now treat of what is common to 
them all ; and explain the conduct of a discourse, or oration, 
in general. 

The parts that compose a regular formal oration are the 
following six : first, the exordium or introduction ; secondly, 
the state, and the division of the subject ; thirdly, narration 
or explication ; fourthly, the reasoning or arguments ; fifthly, 
the pathetic part ; and lastly, the conclusion. It is not 
necessary that each of these should enter into every public 
discourse, or that they should be introduced in the order 
here mentioned. There is no reason for being so formal on 
every occasion ; nay, it would often be a fault, and would 
render a discourse pedantic and stiflT. There are many ex* 
cellent discourses in which some of these parts are altogether 
omitted. But as they are the natural and constituent parts 
of a regular oration, and as, in every discourse, some of 
ihem must occur, it is agreeable to our present purpose, to 
examine each of them distinctly. 

We begin, of course, with the introduction. This is 
evidently common to all the three kinds of public speaking*. 
It is not a rhetorical figure, but is founded upon nature, and 
suggested by common sense. When one is going to counsel 
another — when he takes it upon himself to instruct, or to 
reprove, prudence will generally direct him not to do it 
abruptly^ but to use some preparation — to begin with some- 
thing that may incline the person to whom he addresses 
himself, to judge favorably of what he is about to say, and 
■I ■ .11, 

Having considered what is peculiar to the eloquence of popular assem- 
bUes, of the bar, and of the pulpit, of what shaJl we now treat 1 What 
six parts compose a regular formal oration ? Of these what is remarked ; 
and why 1 But why should each of them be examined distinctly 1 Witli 
which do we begin ; and of this, what is observed 1 How is this iilus> 
trated? 
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may dispose them to such a train of thought as will forward 
ana assist the purpose which he has in view. Accordingly, 
the design of the introduction is, in the first place, to con- 
ciliate the good will of the hearers ; secondly, to excite their 
attention ; and in the third place, to render them open to 
persuasion. 

Some one of these ends should be proposed by every intro- 
duction; unless the speaker is previously secure of the good 
wiU, the attention, and the docility of his audience. In that 
case, a formal introduction may, without any impropriety, be 
omitted. Respect for his hearers, will then require a short 
exordium only, to prepare them for the other parts of his 
discourse. 

Having made these general remarks on the nature and 
object of an introduction, we proceed to give some |:ules for 
the proper composition of it. These are the more neces- 
sary, as this is a part of the discourse which requires great 
care. It is always of importance to begin well ; to make a 
£ivorable impression at first setting out ; when the minds of 
the hearers, as yet vacant and free, are most disposed to 
receive any impression easily. We must add, also, that a 
good introduction is often found to be extremely difficult. 
Few parts of a discourse give more trouble to the composer, 
or require more delicacy in the execution. 

The first rule ifi, that the introduction should be easy and 
natural. It should always be suggested by the subject. The 
writer should not plan it, till after he has meditated, in his 
own mind, the substance of his discourse. By taking a con- 
trary course, and composing in the first place an introduction, 
the writer will often find, that he is either led to lay hold of 
6ome commonplace topic, or that, instead of the introduction 
being accommodated to the discourse, .he is under the ne- 
cessity of accommodating the whole discourse to the intro- 
duction which he had previously written. 

In the second place, in an mtroduction, correctness of 

Aocordingly, what u the design of the introductioii 1 Without what, 
fihoold some one of these ends be proposed by everv introdoetbn ? In that 
case, what may be omitted ; what will respeet lor liis hearers require ; and 
why 1 Having made these general remarks, to ^ve what do we proceed ; 
and why are these the more necessary 1 What is always of importance ; 
and what must we also add 7 What remaik ibllows 1 What if* the first 
rule ; and by what should it always be suggested 'i Till when should the 
writer not pUn it; and what b the effect of a contrary course 1 In the 
second place, what should be earefhlly studied ; and why is this paiticidarly 
requisite 1 
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expression shonld be carefully studied. This is particularly 
requisite on account of the situation of the hearers. At the 
begfinning they are more disposed to criticise than at any 
other period; they are then unoccupied with the subject or 
the arguments; theiil attention is wholly directed to tht>^. 
speaker's style and manner. Care, therefore, is requisite* 
to prepossess them in his fitvor ; though too much art must 
be cautiously avoided, as it will then be more easily detected, 
and will derogate from that persuasion which the other parts 
of the discourse are intended to produce. 

In the third place, modesty is auso an indispensable charac- 
teristic of every judicious introduction. If the speaker begins 
with an air of arrogance and ostentation, the self-love and 
pride of his hearers will be presently awakened, and will 
follow him, with a very suspicious eye, through the rest of 
his discourse. His modesty should appear, not only in his 
expressions, but in his whole manner — ^in his looks, in his 
gestures, and in the tones of his voice. Every audience is 
Battered by those marks of respect and awe which are paid 
them by the person who addresses them\ The modesty of 
an introduction, however, should betray nothing mean or 
abject. It is always of great advantage to an orator, that» 
together with modesty and deference to his hearers, he show 
a certain sense of dignity, arising from a persuasion of the 
justice or importance of the subject on which he is to speak. 

In the fourth place, except in particular cases, the orator 
should not put forth all his strength at the beginning ; but 
should rise and grow upon his hearers as his discourse ad- 
vances. The introduction is seldom the place for vehemence 
and passion.' The audience must be gradually prepared » 
before the speaker can venture on strong and impassioned 
sentiments. Yet when the subject is of such a nature, that 
the very mention of it naturally awakens some passionate 
emotion; or when the unexpected presence of some person 
or object in a popular assembly, inflames the speaker; either 
of these will justify an abrupt and vehement exordium. 

What is their situation at the becinning ; and why is care their requ^ 
sitel What must, at the same tune, he cautiously' avoided; and why 1 
What, in the third place, is indispensable ; and why is it the case 7 In 
wliat should his modesty appear ; and by what is every audience fluttered 1 
What, however, should not the modesty of an introduction betray ; and 
what is always of great advantage to an orator ? What is, in the fourth 
place, remarked ; and why 1 The audience must be gradually prepared 
before the speaker can enter upon what; yet what will justify an abrupt 
and vehement exordium ? 
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Thus, the appearance of Catiline in the Roman senate, ren- 
ders the violent opening of Cicero's first oration against him, 
Tery natural and proper. * Quousque tandem, Catilina, 
abutere ^patientia nostra?' And Bishop Atterbury, in 
preaching from this text, < Blessed is he whosoever shall not 
be offended in me,' ventures on this bold exordium : ' And 
can any man then be offended in thee, blessed Jesus?* 
Which address to our Savior he continues for some time, 
till he enters on the division of his subject. But these 
introductions should be attempted by very few, as they pro- 
mise so much vehemence and ardor through the rest of the 
discourse, that it is extremely difficult to satisfy the expecta- 
tion of the heayers. 

In the fifth place, the introduction should not anticipate 
any material part of the subject. When the topics or argu- 
ments, which aror afterwards to be enlarged upon, are 
hinted at, and, in part, exhibited in the introduction, they 
lose, upon their second appearance, the grace of novelty. 
The impression intended to be made by any principal idea, 
is always made with the greatest advantage, when it is made 
entire, and in its proper place. 

In the last place, the introduction ought to be proportioned, 
both in length and in kind, to the discourse that is to follow : 
in length, as nothing can be more absurd than to erect a very 
great portico before a small building; and in kind, as it is no 
less absurd to overcharge, with superb ornaments, the portico 
uf a plain dwelling-house, or to make the entrance to a 
monument as gay as that to an arbor. Common sense di- 
rects that every part of a discourse should be suited to the 
strain and spirit of the whole. 

After the introduction, what generally comes next iu 
order, is the proposition or annunciation of the subject ; con- 
cerning which we shall only observe, that it should be as 
clear and distinct as possible, and expressed without afiecta- 
tion, in the most concise and simple manner. To this 
generally succeeds the division of the discourse ; on which 



What examples of illustration follow ; and whdt is remarked of them t 
But why should these introductions be attempted by very few 1 What, in 
the iiflh place, is remarked ; and why 1 When is the impression intended 
to be made by any principal idea, always made with the greatest advan- 
tage 7 In the last place, to what should the introduction be proportioned ; 
aiKl for what reason ? What does common sense direct 1 What generally 
comes next to the introduction: and concerning it, what only is observed 1 
To this what generally succeeds ; but of it, what is not to be understood 1 
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It is necessary to make some remarks. It is not to be under- 
stood that in every discourse, a formal d]Ti8ionA)r distribution 
of its parts is required. There are many occasions of pub- 
lic speaking when this is neither re(j[uisite nor would be 
proper ; when the discourse, perhaps, is to be short, or only 
one point is to be treated of; or when the speaker does not 
choose to warn his hearers of the method he is to follow, or 
of the conclusion to which he seeks to bring them. Order 
of one kind or other, is, indeed, essential to every ^ood dis- 
course — that is, every thing should be so arranged, as ihat 
what goes before may give liffht and force to what follows. 
But this maybe accomplished by means of a concerted m^-« 
thod. What we call aivision is, when the method is pro- 
pounded in form to the hearers ; and in the management of 
It, the following rules should be carefully observed. 

First, the several parts into which the subject is divided 
should be really distmct from each other — that is, that no 
one include another. It were a very absurd division, for 
instance, if a speaker should attempt to treat, first, of the 
advantages of virtue, and next, of those of justice or tem- 
perance ;• because, the first head evidently comprehends the 
second, as a genus does the species. Such a method of pro- 
ceeding will, therefore, involve the subject in indistinctness 
and disorder. 

Secondly, we must be careful always to follow the order 
of nature ; beginning with the most simple points, such as 
are most easily understood, and necessary to be first dis- 
cussed ; and proceeding thence to those which are built upon 
the former, and which suppose them to be known. The 
subject, in fact, must be divided into those parts into which 
it- is most'easily and naturally resolved. 

Thirdly, the members of a division ought to exhaust the 
subject, otherwise the division is incomplete; the subjeet 
exhibited by pieces and corners only, without any plan beings 
ofiered by wnich the whole may be displayed. 



Oil what occasioiui, is this neither lequiate nor proper 1 What is, in- 
deed, essential to every jerood discourse ; and what is meant by it 1 But 
how may this be accompuiBhed ; and what remark follows 1 In the man- 
agement of this, what is the firs^ rule to be observed 1 What would be 
a very absurd divisbn ; and why % What will be the effect of such il 
method of proceeding 1 In the second place, what onler must we follow ; 
and how is this illustrated 1 The subject must, in fact, be divided into 
what parts 1 In the third place, why should the memben of the division 
exhaust the si^bject? 
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Fourthly, the terms in which our partitions are expressed, 
should be as concise as possible. A division will always ap- 
pear to the most advantage, when the several heads are ex- 
pressed in the clearest, most forcible, and at the same time, the 
fewest words possible. This never fails to make an agree- 
able impression on the hearers ; and contributes, also, to 
make the divisions more easily remembered. 

FifthlVf an unnecessary multiplication of heads should be 
cautiously avoided. To divide a subject into a great many 
minute parts, by endless divisions and subdivisions, has 
always a bad effect in speaking. In a logical treatise this 
may not be improper ; but it renders an oration hard and 
dry, and unnecessarily fatigues the memory. A sermon may 
admit from three to five or six heads, including subdi- 
visions ; seldom are more allowable. 

The next constituent part of a discourse, which we men- 
tioned, was narration or explication. These two are joined 
together, both because they fall nearly under the same rules, 
and because they generally answer the same purpose; 
serving to illustrate the cause, or the subjebt of which the 
orator treats, before he proceeds to argue either on the one 
side or the other ;' or to make any attempt for interesting the 
passions of the hearers. 

In pleadings at the bar, narration is often a very impor- 
tant part* of the discourse, and requires to be particularly 
attended to. Besides its being in any case, no easy matter 
to relate with grace and propriety ; there is in narration at 
the bar, a peculiar difficulty. The pleader must say nothing 
but what is true ; and, at the same time, he must avoid say- 
ing any thing that will injure his cause. The fects which 
he relates, are to be the ground-work of all his future 
Reasoning. To recount them so as to keep strictly within 
the bounds of truth, and yet to present them under the colors 
most favorable to his cause, demands no small exertion of 
skill and dexterity. 



What is, in the fourth place, observed ; and when will a division always 
appear to the most advantage 1 Of this, what is remarked 1 In the fifth 
mtOBf what should be avoided ; and what has always a bad efiect in speak- 
ing 1 Where may this not be improper ; but what is its effect on oration 1 
Of how many divisions may a sermon admit t What is the next con- 
stituent part of a discourse; and why are diese two joined together 1 
Why does narration, in pleadings at the bar, require to be particularly 
attended to ; and what are the pleader's difficulties 1 What demands no 
■man exertbn of skill and dexteritv 1 

sb 
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To be clear and distinct, to be probable, and to be concise, 
are the qualities which writers cniefly consider as essential 
to narration. Distinctness is requisite to the whole of the 
discourse, but belongs especially to narration, which ought 
to throw a light on all that follows. At the bar, a fact, or a 
single circumstance left in obscurity, or misunderstood by 
the judge, may destroy the efiect oi all the argument and 
reasoning which the pleader employs. If his narration 
be improbable, it will be disregarded ; if it is tedious and 
diffuse, it will fatigue, and he forgotten. To render varia- 
tion distinct, a particular attention is requisite in ascertaining, 
clearly, the names, the dates, the places, and every other 
important circumstance of the &cts recounted. In order to 
be probable in narration, it is necessary to exhibit the cha- 
racters of those persons of whom we speak, and to show 
that their actions proceed from such motives as are natural, 
and likely to gain belief. To be as concise as the subject 
will admit, all superfluous circumstances must be rejected, 
by which the narration will be rendered both more forcible 
and more clear. 

In sermons, where there is seldom any occasion for nar- 
ration, explication of the subject to be discoursed on occupies 
the place of narration at the bar, and is to be conducted m a 
similar manner. It must be concise, clear, and distinct ; in 
a style correct and elegant, rather than abounding with orna- 
ment. To explain the doctrine of the text with propriety ; 
to give a full and clear account of the nature of that virtue 
or duty which forms the subject of the discourse, is properly 
the didactic part of preaching ; on the right execution of 
which much depends for what comes afterwards in the way 
of persuasion. In order to succeed, the preacher must 
meditate profoundly on the subject, so as to place it in a clear 
and strikmg point of view. He must consider what light it 
may derive from other passages of scripture ; observe whe- 
ther it be a subject nearly allied to some other from which 
it ought to be distinguished; whether it can be advan- 
tageously illustrated by comparing, or opposing it to some 

What do writers think essential to narration ; and what remark follows 1 
How is this illustrated 1 To render narration distinct, to what is particu- 
lar attention requisite 1 In order to bo probable in narration, what is 
necessary [ and what remark follows 1 tn sermons what occupies the 
place of narration ; and what properties must it [x>sspss 1 What is pro- 
perly the didactic part of preaching ; «and what is said of it 1 In order to 
succeed, what mast the preacher do ] and what remark fi>Ilow8 1 
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other thing ; by searching into causes, or tracing effects ; 
by pointing out examples, or appealing to the hearts of the 
hearers ; that thus, a determined, precise, and circumstan- 
tial view, may be afforded of the doctrine inculcated. By 
such distinct and apt illustrations of the known truths of re- 
ligion, a preacher may both disp^lay great merit as a com- 
poser, and, what is infinitely more valuable, render his 
discourses weighty^ instructive, and beneficial. 



ANALYSIS. 



1. The component paits of a die- 

COUXM. 

A. The introduction. 

a. To be easy and natural 

b. To be correct in the ex- 

preesion. 

c. To be modest. 

d. To be calmly conducted. 

e. Not to anticipate the sub- 

ject. 

B. The enunciation. 



C. The division. 

a. The parts to be distinct 

b. The order of nature to be 

followed. 

c. The members to exhaust 

the st^le. 

d. The division to beexpraned 

with precision. 

e. The heads not to be unne- 

cessarily multiplied. 

D, Narration or exphcation. 



LECTURE XXIX- 

THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART OF A DIS- 
COURSE—THE PATHETIC PART— 
THE PERORATION, 

SiNcs the great end for which men speak on any serious 
occasion, is to convince their hearers that something is either 
true, or right, or good; and consequently to influ^ioe their 
practice ; reason and argument must constitute the founda- 
tion of all manly and persuasive eloquence. 

With respect to arguments, three things are requisite: 
first, the invention of them ; secondly, their proper dispo- 
sition and arrangement ; and thirdly, the expressini? of them 
in such a style and manner, as 'to give them their tull force. 

The first of these, invention, is, doubtless, the most material, 
and the groundwork of the rest. But with respect to this, 
art can afibrd but small assistance. It can aid a speaker, 
however, in arranging and expressing those arguments 
which his knowledge of the subject has discovered. The 
ancient rhetoricians attempted to go much farther than this. 
They formed rhetori(^ into a more complete system ; and 
professed not only to assist public speakers in setting off 
their arguments to most advantage, but to supply the defect 
of their invention, and to teach them where to find arguments 
on every subject and cause. Hence their doctrine of topics, 
or * Loci Communes' and ' Sedes argumentorum,' which 
makes so great a figure in the writings of Aristotle, Cicero, 
and duintilian. These topics, or loci, were no other thaa 
general ideas applicable to a great many difierent subjects, 
which the orator was directed to consult, in order to find out 
materials for his speech. As in demonstrative orations, for 
instance, the heads from which any one could be decried or 
praised ; his birth, his country, his education, his kindred* 
the qualities of his body, the qualities of his mind, the for- 

Why mu«t renflon and argument constitute the fbunCdatftm of all elo- 
quence 1 With regpect to arguments, what three things are requisite 1 
Of the first of these, what is remarked; and what only can art here do 1 
On this subject, what did the ancient rhetoricians do ; and hence what 
doctrines ? What were these topics ; and of this remark, what illustration 
fi>llows? 
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tune he enjoyed, the station he had filled, 6lc. ; and in 
deliberative orations, the topics' that might be used in recom- 
mending any public measure, or dissuading from it ; such as 
honesty, justice, facilit3r, profit, pleasure, glory, assistance 
from friends, mortification to enemies, and the like. But 
such discourse can be no other than trivial. What is truly 
solid and persuasive, must be drawn from a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, and profound meditation on it. They 
who would direct students of oratory to any other sources of 
argumentation, only delude them; and by attempting to 
render rhetoric too perfect an art, they render it, in &ct, a 
trifling and childish study. 

We proceed, now, to point out the assistance that can be 
given, not with respect to the invention, but with respect ta 
the disposition and conduct of arguments. 

Two difierent methods may be used by orators, in the con- 
duct of their reasoning ; the terms for which are, the 
analytic, and the synthetic method. The analytic is, when 
the orator conceals his intention concerning the point he is 
to prove, till he has gradually brought his hearers to the 
designed conclusion. As, for instance, when one intended 
to prove the being of a God, sets out with observing that 
every thing which he sees in the world has had a beginning ; 
that whatever has had a beginning, must have a prior cause; 
that in human productions, art shown in the efiect, necessa- 
rily infers design in the cause : and proceeds leading you on 
from one cause to another, till you arrive at one supreme 
first cause, from whom is derived all the order and design 
visible in his works. This is much the same as the Socratic 
method, by which that philosopher silenced the sophists of 
his age. It is a very artful method of reasoning ; may be 
carried on with much beauty, and is proper to be used when 
the hearers are strongly prejudiced against any truth, and 
must be led to conviction, by imperceptible steps. 

But there are few subjects that will admit of this method, 
and not many occasions on which it is proper to employ it. 

Of such discoune what is remarked ; and from whence must what is 
truly solid be drawn t Of those who direct students of oratory to any 
other sources of argumentation, what is oliserved 1 To what do we now 
proceed 1 What two methods may be used by orators in the conduct of 
their reasonings 1 Of the analytic, what is remarked,; and what instance 
of illustration is given 1 This is much the same as what method ; and 
what is said of it 1 But as there are few subjects that will admit of tliis 
method, what mode of reasoning is more generally used ; an'l what is it 1 

20* 
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The mode of reasoning more generally used, and best suited 
to the train of popular speaking, is what is called the syn 
thetic ; when the point to be proved is fiiirly laid down, 
and one argument upon^another is made to bear upon it, till 
the hearers are fallv conyinced. But whatever course may 
be pursued, it is evident that much will depend on the right 
arrangement of the arguments used ; so that they shall not 
jostle and embarrass one another, but give mutual aid ; and 
bear with the fairest and fullest direction on the point in 
view. Concerning this, the following rules' may be taken : 

In the first place, avoid blending arguments together, that 
are of a separate nature. All arguments whatever, are in- 
tended to prove one or the other of these three things — that 
something is true ; that it is morally right or fit ; or that it 
is profitable and good. Truth, duty, and interest, are the 
three great subjects of discussion among mankind. But the 
arguments employed upon either of them, must be generi- 
cally distinct, and he who blends them all under one topic, 
which he calls his argument, as in sermons, especially, is 
too often done, will render his reasoning indistinct and negli- 
gent. 

In the second place, with regard to the different degrees 
of strength in argument, the general rule is to advance in 
the way of climax, from the weakest to the most forcible. 
This method is to be recommended when the speaker is con- 
vinced that his course is clear, and easy to be proved. But 
this rule must not be always followed. If he be appre- 
hensive of his cause, and has but one material argument on' 
which to lay the stress, putting less confidence in the rest, in 
this case it is often proper to place his most forcible argu- 
ment in the front ; to prejudice his hearers as early as 
possible in his favor, and dispose them to pay attention to 
the weaker reasoning which he may afterwards introduce. 
When, amidst a variety of arguments, there are one or two 
more feeble than the rest, though proper to be used, Cicero 
»i ■ I ■ I. I ■—■.II II . 

But whatever course may be pursued, on what will much depend ; and 
why 1 Concerning this, what is the first rule given 1 To prove what are 
all arguments whatever, intended ; and what are the three great subjects 
of discussion among mankind 1 But as the arguments employed upon 
either of them must be generically distinct, what follows 1 In the second 
place, with regard to the different degrees of strength in argument, what m 
the general nide 1 When is this method recommended ; but un^er what 
circumstances must it not be followed 1 When, amidst a variety of argu- 
ments, there are one or two more feeble than the rest, what course &^ 
Cicero advise 1 
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advises that they be placed in the middle, as a sitaation lesd 
conspicuous than either the beginning or the end of the train 
of reasoning. 

In the third place, when our arguments are strong and 
satisfactory, the more they are distinguished, and treated 
separately from each other, the better. Each can then bear 
to be introduced alone, placed in its full light, amplified, and 
contemplated* But when they are of a dou];)tftil or presump- 
tive kind, it is safer to crowd them together, to form them 
into a phalanx, that though individually weakt they may 
mutually support each other. 

In the fourth place, arguments should never be extended 
too far, or multiplied too much. This serves rather to render 
a cause suspicious, than to increase its strength. A need- 
less multiplicity of arguments, both burthen the memory,' 
and detract from the weight of that conviction which a few 
well chosen arguments might produce. To expound them, 
also, beyond the bounds of reasonable illustration, is always 
enfeebling. It takes oif from that 'vis et acumen,' which 
should be the distinguishing character of the argumentative 
part of a discourse. When a speaker endeavors to expose 
a favorite argument in every possible point of view, it 
generally happens that, fatigued with the effort, he loses the 
spirit with which he set out» and ends with feebleness what 
he began with force. 

Having attended, thus far, to the proper arrangement of 
arguments, we proceed to another essential part of a dis- 
course—the pathetic ; in which, if any where, eloquence 
reigns, and exerts its power. On this head we shall t)ffer 
the following directions, which appear worthy of being 
remembered. 

The first is, to consider carefully, whether the subject admit 
the pathetic, and render it proper ; and if it does, what part of 
the discourse is most fit for attempting it. To determine these 
points, good sense is the only criterion ; for it is evident that 
there are many subjects that admit not the pathetic at all, and 

» W .— — i I .1 I I Ill I III! I I I I ■ 

In the thiid idace, what la remarked ; and why 1 But when they aro 
«f a doubtful kuid, what couiae is the safer; and why 1 What, in the 
iwirth place, is observed of arguments ; what is its effect ; and why 7 
What is, also» always enfeebling ; and fix»m what does it take offi What 
iSustrative remark follows 1 Having attended, thus &r, to the proper 
arrangement of arguments, to what do wc next proceed 1 On tliis head, 
-miuX IS the first directbn offered 1 To determine these points, what is 
Hie only criterion : and why % 
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that eren in those that are snseeptible of it, an attempt to ex* 
cite the passions in the wrong* place, may expose the orator to 
ridicule. It may in general oe observed, that if we expect 
any emotion which we raise to. have a lasting* effect, we 
most secure in our fitvor the understanding and judgment 
The hearers must be satisfied, that there are sufficient 
grounds for their engaging in the cause with zeal and ardor. 
They must be able to justify to themselves the passion which 
they feel ; and remain satisfied that they are not carried 
away by mere delusion. Unless their minds be brought 
into this state, although they may have been heated by the 
orator's discourse, yet, as soon as he ceases to speak, they 
will resume their ordinary tone of thought; and the emotion 
which he has raised will die entirely away. Hence most 
writers assign the pathetic to the conclusion, as its natural 
place, this being the impression that one would choose to 
make last, leaving the minds of the hearers warmed with 
the subject, after argument and reasoning had produced 
their full effect. 

In the second place, never set apart a head of a discourse 
in form, for raising any passion ; never give warning that 
you are about to be pathetic, and call upon your hearers, as 
IS sometimes done, to follow you in the attempt. Every pre- 
vious preparation of this kind chills their sensibility. There 
is also a material difference between showing those to whom 
you speak, that they ought to be moved, and actually ex- 
citing their passions. To every emotion or passion, nature 
has adapted certain corresponding objects; and without 
setting these before the mind, it is impossible for an orator to 
excite that emotion. We are wanned with gratitude, we 
are touched with compassion, not when a speaker shows us 
that these are noble dispositions, and that it is our duty to 
feel them, or when he exclaims against us for our in differ-^ 
ence and coldness. He is, all this time, addressing our rea-^ 
son and conscience only. He must point to us the kindness 
and tenderness of our friends ; he must exhibit the d istr ess suf- 
fered by the person for whom he would interest us ; then, and 



What may, in seneral, be obeerved ; and of the hearera what is 
marked 1 UmeM meir minds be brought into this state, what will icSkm T 
Hence what course do most writers pursue ; and for what reason 1 In tbe 
second place, what must never be done ; and why 1 Between what in 
there a material difference; and how is this illustrated % When are 
warmed with gratitude, and touched with compassion 1 
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not till then, our hearts begin to be touched, our gratitude or 
our compassioii begins to flow. The foundation, therefore, 
of all successful execution in pathetic oratory is, to paint the 
object of that passion which we wish to raise, in the most 
natural and striking manner ; to describe it with such cir- 
cumstances as are likely to awaken it in the minds of others. 
£yery passion is most strongly excited by sensation ; as 
anger, by the feeling of an injury, or the preseftce of the 
injurer. Next to the influence of sense, is that of memory ; 
and next to memory is the influence of imagination. Of 
this power* therefore, the orator must avail himself, so as to 
strike the imagination of the hearers with circumstances 
which, in lustre and steadiness', resemble those of sensation 
and resemblance. In order to accomplish this, the only 
eflectual method is to be moved ourselves. There are a 
thousand interesting circumstances suggested by real pas» 
sion, which no art can imitate, and no refinement supply. 
The passions are obviously contagious. The internal 
emotion of the speaker adds a pathos to his words, his looks, 
' his gestures, ana his whole manner, which exerts a power 
almost Irresistible over those who hear him. 

In the third place, to succeed in the pathetic, it is neces- 
sary to attend to the proper language of the passions. This, 
if we consult nature, we shall ever find is unaflected and 
simple. It may be animated with bold and strong figures, 
but it will have no ornament or finery. There is a material 
diflerence between paintinsf to the imagination and to the 
heart. The one may be aone with deliberation and cool- 
ness ; the other must always be rapid and ardent. In the 
former, art and labor may be suflered to appear ; in the 
latter, no proper efifect can be produced, unless it seem to be 
the work of nature only. Hence all digressions should be 
avoided, which may interrupt, or turn aside the swell of 
passion. Hence comparisons are always dangerous, and 
commonly quite improper in the midst of the pathetic. It 

What, tfaert&m, is the foundation of all guocesafVil execution in pathetic 
oratory 1 How u every passion most easily excited ; and how is this 
illustrated 1 What influences succeed the influence of sense, in order; 
and of this power, therefore, why must the orator avail himself? To 
aeeomplish this, what is the only eflTectaal msAod ; and how is this re- 
mark Illustrated 1 What, in the third place, is necessary to succeed in 
the pathetic; and wha$ shall we ever find this tohel With what may it 
be animated ; hut what vidll it not have 1 Between what is there a mate- 
ilal difference; and how is this illustrated? Hence, what should he 
aroidedi what is also to be observed; and what remark follows 1 
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is also to be observed, that emotions which are violent can- 
not be lasting. The pathetic, therefore, should not be pro- 
longed and extended, too much. A due regard should 
always be preserved to what the audience will bear ; for he 
that attempts to carry them farther in passion, than they will 
follow him, annihilates his purpose — ^by endeavoring to 
warm them in the extreme, he takes the surest method of 
freezing them completely. 

Concerning the peroration or conclusion of a discourse, a 
few words will be sufficient. Sometimes the whole pathetic 
part comes in most properly at the conclusion. Sometimes, 
when the discourse nas been altogether argumentative, it is 
proper to conclude with summing up the arguments, placing 
them in one point of view, and leaving the impression of 
them full and strong on the minds of the hearers^ For the 
principal rule of a conclusion, and that which nature ob- 
viously suggests, is^ to place that last« on which we choose 
that the strength of our cause should rest. 

In every kind of public speaking, it is important to hit the 
precise time of concluding, so as to bring the discourse just 
to a point, neither ending abruptly and unexpectedly, nor 
disappointing the expectation of the hearers, when they 
look for the discourse to be finished. The close should 
always be effected with dignity and spirit, that the minds ot 
the hearers may be left warm, and that they may depart with 
a favorable impression of the subject and of the speaker. 

To what should a due r^E^aid always be presenred ; and why 1 Con^ 
cerning the conclusion of a discourse, what is observed ? Under different 
circumstances, what different courses are proper 1 What is the principal 
rule of a conclusion 1 In every kind of public speaking, what is un* 
portanti How should the close always be effected ; and yrhj 1 
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methods. 
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LECTURE XXX. 

PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY. 

The great objects to which every public speaker should 
direct his attention, in forming his deliyery, are, first to 
speak so as to be fully understood by all who hear him ; and 
next, to express himself with such grace and energy, as to 
please and to move his audience. 

In order to be fully and easily understood, the four chief 
requisites are, a due degree of loudness of voice, distinct* 
ness, slowness, and propriety of pronunciation. 

The first attention of every pulJic speaker, doubtless, must 
be, to enable those to whom he speaks, to hear him. He 
must Endeavor to fill with his voice, the space occupied by 
the assembly. Though this power of voice is, in a great 
measure, a natural talent, it may receive considerable 
assistance from art. Much depends on the proper pitch and 
mapagement of the voice. This may be distinguished Fy 
three gradations. — ^the high, the middle, and the low. The 
high is used in calling aloud to some one at a distance ; the 
low approaches to a whisper : the middle is that which is 
employed in common conversation, and which should ge- 
nerally be used in public speaking ; for it is erroneous to 
suppose, that the highest pitch of the voice is requisite to be 
well heard by a great assembly. This is confounding two 
things materially different — ^loudness, or strength of sound, 
"with the key or note on which we speak. The voice may 
be rendered louder without altering the key ; and the speaker 
will always be able to give most body, most persevering 
force of sound, to that pitch of voice to which, in conver- 
sation, he is accustomed. Whereas, if he begin on the 
highest pitch of his voice, he will fatigue himself, and speak 
with pain ; and whenever a man speaks with pain to him- 

To what should every public speaker direct bis attention in forming his 
delivery t To be fully and easily understood, what are the four chief re- 
quisites') What must be he first attention of every public speaker; and 
what remariu follow'? On what does much depend; how may this be 
distinguished ; and of them, respectively, what is remarked 7 What is 
this confounding ; and as the voice may be rendered louder without altering 
the key, what follows 1 Whereas, if he begin on the highest pitch, what 
will fiulow ; and of the voice, thnefixe, whSk is fiiither observed 1 
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self, he is always heard with pain by his audience. To the 
voice, therefore, may be given full strength and swell of 
sound; but it should always be pitched on the ordinary 
speaking key ; a greater quantity of voice should never be 
' uttered than can he afforded without pain, and without any 
extraordinary effort. To be well heard, it is useful for a 

rker to hx his eye oa some of the most distant persons in 
issembly, and to consider himself as speaking to them. 
We naturally and mechanically express our words with such 
a degree of strength, as to be heard by one to whom we 
address ourselves, provided he be situated within the reach 
of our voice. This will be the case in public speaking, as 
well as in common conversation. But it nrast be remem- 
bered, that speaking too loud is peculiarly offensive. The 
ear is woun(»sd when the voice comes upon it in rumbling 
indistinct masses ; besides, it appears as if assent were de- 
manded by mere vehemence and force of sound. 

In the next place, to being well heard and clearly under- 
stood, distinctness of articulation is more conducive, per- 
haps, than mere loudness of sound. The quantity of sound 
requisite to fill even a large space, is less than is generally 
supposed ; and with distinct articulation, a man of a weak 
voice will make it extend farther than the strongest voice can 
reach without it. This, therefore, demands peculiar atten- 
tion. The speaker must give every sound which he utters 
its due proportion, and make every syllable, and every 
letter, be heard distinctly. To succeed in this, a rapidity of 
pronunciation must be avoided. A lifeless, drawling me- 
thod, is, however, by no means to be adopted. To pronounce 
with a proper degree of slowness, and with full and clear 
articulation, cannot be too industriously studied, or too ear- 
nestly recommended. Such a pronunciation gives weight 
and dignity to language. It assists the voice, by the pauses 
and rests which it permits it more easily to make; and 
enables the speaker to swell all the sounds, both with more 
energy and more music. He may, by this means, preserve 
a due command over himself, and avoid that flutter of spirits 



To be well heard, what is useful ; and why 1 But what must be re- 
membered ; and why is this the case ? In the next place, what is observed ; 
and what remark follows 1 As this demands peculiar attention, what 
must the speaker do ; and on this subject, what is mrther remarked 1 What 
eannot be too eaniertly studied; and why '} By this meansi what may he 
dol 
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produced by a rapid and hurried manner, which is desticac- 
tive of all finished oratory. 

In the third place, a public speaker must study propriety 
of pronunciation ; or the giving to every word which he 
utters, that sound which the most polite usage of the lan- 
guage appropriates to it, in opposition to a broad or vulgar 
pronunciation. On this subject, however, written instructions 
will avail nothing. But there is one observation which it 
may be usefiil to make : in our language, every word of 
more syllables than one, has one accented syllable. The 
genius of the language requires the voice to mark that syl- 
lable by a stronger percussion, and to pass more slightly 
over the rest. The same accent should be given to every 
word in public speaking as in common discourse. In this 
respect many persons are apt to err. When they speak in 
public, and with solemnity,' they pronounce difierently from 
what they do at other times. They dwell upon syllables, 
and protract them ; they multiply accents on the same word, 
from a false idea, that it adds gravity and strength to their 
discourse, and increases the pomp of public declamation. 
But this is one of the greatest faults that can be committed in 
pronunciation ; it constitutes what is called a theatrical or 
mouthing manner, and gives an artificial, afifected air to 
speech, which detracts, in a great degree, from its agree- 
ableness, and its impression. 

We shall now mention those higher parts of delivery, by 
studying which, a speaker endeavors, not merely to render 
himself intelligible, but to give grace and force to what he 
utters. These may be comprehended under four heads ; 
emphases, pauses, tones, and gestures. 

Uy emphasis is meant, a fuller and stronger sound of' 
voice, by which we distinguish the accented syllable of some 
word on which we intend to lay a particular stress, and to 
show how it affects the rest of the sentence. To acquire the 
proper management of the emphasis, the principal, and 
indeed, the only rule which can be given is, that the speaker 
study to acquire a just conception of the force and spirit of 



In the third place, what must a public speaker study 1 Though, on this 
subject, written instructions will be unavailing, yet what observation may 
be useful 1 In this respect, how do many persons err ; but of this fault, 
what is remarked 1 What shall we now mention ; and what is the eSbct 
of studying them 1 By emphasis what is meant ; and to acquire the pro- 
per management of it, what is the onlv rule that can be given i 
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those sentiments which he intends to deliver. In all pre- 
pared discourses, it would be extremely useful, if they were 
read over or repeated in private, with a view of searching 
for the proper emphasis, before they were pronounced in pub- 
lic ; marking, at the same time, the emphatical words in 
every sentence, or at least in the most important parts of 
the discourse, and fixing them well in the memory. A cau- 
tion, however, must, at the same time, be given against mul- 
tiplying the emphatical words too much. They only become 
striking when used with a prudent reserve. If they recur 
too frequently— -if a speaker endeavors to render every thing 
that he says of high importance, by a multitude of strong 
emphases — they will soon fail to excite the attention of his 
hearers. 

Next to emphases, the pauses in speaking demand atten 
tion. They are of two kinds : first, emplbatical pauses ; 
and secondly, such as mark the distinctions of sense. An 
emphatical pause is made, after something has been said of 
peculiar moment, and on which we wish to fix the hearers 
attention. ' Sometimes a matter of importance is preceded by 
a pause of this nature. Stich pauses have the same efiect 
as strong emphases, and are suDJect to the same rules ; par- 
ticularly to the caution just now given, of not repeating 
them too frequently. For since they excite particular at- 
tention, and consequently raise expectation, if this be not 
fully observed, they will occasion disappointment and dis- 
gust. 

But the most common, and the principal use of pauses, is 
to mark the divisions of the sense, and, at the same time, to 
permit the speaker to draw his breath ; and the just and 
. graceful management of such pauses, is one of the most 
delicate and difficult articles in delivery. A proper com- 
mand of the breath is peculiarly requisite to be acquired. 
To obtain this, every speaker should be very careful to pro- 
vide a full supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is a 



In all prepared ducourBea, what would be a very Qaefal practice ; bat 
what caution muat, at the same time, be given 1 When only do Uiey be- 
come striking ; and if thejr recur too frequently, what will be their ennct 1 
What next demand attention ; and of what two kinds are they ? When 
is an emphatical pause made ; what eiffect have such pauses ; and what 
follows 1 But what is the most common and principal use of pauses ; and 
of the graceful management of them, what is remarked? What is heie 
lequiffltc ; and to obtain this, what is necessary 1 To suppose what is a 
great mistake ; and when may it easily be gatnered 1 
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great mistake to sappose, that the breath must be drawn onlr 
at the end of a period, when the voice is about to fall. It 
may easily be gathered at the intervals of a sentence, where 
the voice suffers only a momentary suspension ; and hence 
a sufficient supply may be obtained for carrying on the 
largest period, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in public discourse, must be founded upon the 
manner in which we express ourselves in common, sensible 
conversation, and not upon the stiff artificial manner which 
we acquire from perusing books, according to the common 
punctuation Sometimes it is only a slight and simple sus- 
pension of the voice which is proper ; sometimes a degree 
of cadence is requisite ; and sometimes that peculiar tone 
and cadence, which marks the conclusion of the sentence. 
In all these cases, a speaker is to regulate himself by attend- 
ing to the manner in which nature teaches him to speak, 
when engaged in real and earnest discourse with others. 

In reading or reciting verses, there is a difficulty in 
making the pauses with propriety. There are two kinds of 
pauses that belong to tne music of verse; one at the 
end of the line, and the other in the middle of it. Rhyme 
always renders the former sensible, and compels an ob- 
servance of it in the pronunciation. In blank verse it is less 
perceivable ; and when there is no suspension in the sense. 
It has been doubted whether in reading it with propriety, 
any regard should be paid to the close of a line. On the 
stage, indeed, where the appearance of speaking in verse 
should be avoided, the close of such lines as make no pause 
in the sense, should not be rendered perceptible to the ear. 
On other occasions, it were better, for the sake of melody, to 
read blank verse in such a manner as to make each line 
sensibly distinct. In attempting this, however, every appear- 
ance of singsong and tone must be cautiously avoided. The 
close of the line where there is no pause in the meaning, 
should be marked by such a slight suspension of sound 
only, as may distinguish the passage nrom one line to 
another, without injuring the sense. 

tJ[Mn what manner dnut miims in pabtic diacoaneibe ibrmed; and 
how is this illustratedl In all these caeea, how is the speaker to regulate 
himself 1 In reading poetry, what two pauses are to be obsenred ; and of 
rhyme and blank verse, what is relatively remarked 1 On the stage what 
course should be pursued ; but on other occasions, how should blank versa 
be read 1 In attempting this, what must be avoided; ap4 what remark 
ibUowsl 
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The pause in the middle 0f the line hXls after the 4th, 
5th, 6th, or 7th, syllables, and no other. When it happens 
that this pause coincides with the slightest division in the 
sense, the line can be read with ease ; as in the first two 
Terses of Pope's Messiah : 

Ve nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song ; 
To heavenly themes, sublimer strams belong. 

Bat if it happen that words, which have such an intimate 
connection as not to admit of even a momentary separation, 
be divided from each other by this pause in the middle of the 
Terse, we then perceive a conflict between the sense and the 
sound, which renders it difficult to read sbch lines with 
grace and harmony. In such cases, it is always better to 
sacrifice sound to sense. Thus, for instance, in the follow- 
ing line of Milton : 

• -What in me is dark 

Illume ; what is low, raise and support 

The sense evidently dictates the pause after * illume,' 
which ought to be observed ; though if the melody only 
were to be regarded, ' illume' should be connected with 
what follows, and no pause be made till after the 4th or 6th 
syllable. 

We proceed next to treat of tones in pronunciation, which 
are di^rent both from emphases and pauses; consisting in the 
modulation of the voice, the notes or variations of sound 
which are employed in public speaking. The most material 
instruction whicn can be given on this subject is, to form the 
tones of public speaking upon the tones of sensible and an- 
imated conversation. Every one who is engaged in speak- 
ing on a 'subject which interests him really, has an eloquent 
or persuasive tone and manner. But when a speaker de- 
parts from his natural tone of expression, he is sure to render 
nis discourse frigid and unpersuasive. Nothing is more 
absurd than to suppose, that as soon as a speaker ascends 
the pulpity or rises in a public assembly, he is immediately 

The paaw in the middle of the line ftHs after what syllableB ; when 
can the line be read with ease ; and what instance is given ? But when do 
we perceive a conflict between the sense and the touM ; then, what ooorse 
should we pursue ; and what illustration follows 1 What is remarked of 
this passagel To what do we next proceed ; and of what do they con- 
sist 1 What is the uMMt material instruction that can be given on this 
subject; and what remark follows 1 When a speaker departs ftom his 
natural tone of expression, what will be the consequence ; and what is veiy 
absurdl Of this what is observed ; and what remarks foUow? 
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to lay aside the voice with which he expresses himself in 
private, and to assume a new, studied tone, and a cadence 
altogether different from his natural manner. This has 
vitiated all delivery, and has given rise to cant and tedious 
monotony. Let every public speaker guard against this 
error. Whether he speak in private, or in a great assem- 
bly, let him not forget that he still speaks. Let him take 
nature for his guide, and she will teach him to express his 
sentiments and feelings in such a manner, as to make the 
most forcible and pleasing impression upon the minds of his 
hearers. 

It now remains for us- to treat of gesture, or what is called 
action, in public discourse. The best rule is, to recommend 
attention to the looks and gestures, in which earnestness, 
indignation, compassion, or any other emotion, discovers 
itself to most advantage in the common intercourse of men ; 
and let these be the model for imitation. A public speaker 
must, however, adopt that manner which is most natural to 
himself. His motions and gestures ought all to exhibit that 
kind of expression which nature has dictated to him \ and 
unless this be the case, no study can prevent their appearing 
stiff and ungraceful. But though nature be the basis on 
which every grace in gesture and action must be founded, 
yet the ornamental improvements which art can supply must 
not be neglected. The study of action consists chiefly in 
guarding against awkward and disagreeable emotions, and 
in learning to perform such as are natural to the speaker, in 
the most graceful manner. Numerous are the rules which 
writers have laid down for the attainment of a proper ges- 
ticulation. But it is to be feared, that written instructions on 
this subject can be of little service. To become useful, 
they must be well exemplified. A few of the simplest pre- 
cepts, however, may be attended to with advantage. Thus, 
every speaker should study to preserve as much dignity as 
possible in the whole attitude of his body. He should 
generally prefer an erect posture ; his position should be 
firm, so as to have the fullest and freest command of all his 

Of what does it now remain fbrus to tieat ; and here what is the best 
role 1 What manner, however, must a public speaker adopt ^ and of his 
gesture, what is observed 1 But though nature bcthe basis, yet what must 
not be neglected ; and in what does the study of action consist 1 Of rules, 
what remarks follow 1 Of the simple precepts to be attended to, what 
ones are mentioned -1 Of the countenance, what is remarked ; and also of 
the ejesi 
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modoDS ; if any incUnalion be ii8ed« it should bo forward 
towards the hearers, which is a natural expression of 
earnestness. The countenance should corresnond with the 
nature of the discourse; and when no particular emotion is 
ejroressed, a serious and manly look is afways to be preferred. 
The eyes should never be fixed entirely on any one object, 
but move easily round the audience, m the motions made 
with the hands, consists the principal part of gesture in 
speaking. It is natural that tne right iiand be more fre- 
auently employed than the left. Warm emotions require 
tne exercise of them both together. But whether a speaker 
gesticulates with one or both hands, all his motions should 
be easy and unrestrained. Perpendicular movements in a 
straight line up and down, which Shakspeare calls 'Sawing 
the air with the hand,' are to be particularly avoided! 
Oblique motions are the most pleasing and graceful. For 
sudden and rapid motions are seldom good. Earnestness 
can be fully expressed without their assistance. 

We cannot conclude our observations on this subject, 
without earnestly admonishing every speaker to guard 
against all affectation, which is the destruction of good de- 
livery. Let his manner, whatever it may be, be his own. 
Whatever is native, though attended by several defects, is 
likely to please ; because it shows us the man ; and because 
it has the appearance of proceeding from the heart. To 
attain a delivery extremely correct and graceful, is what few 
can expect ; as so many natural talents must concur in its 
formation. But to acquire a forcible and persuasive man- 
ner, is within the power of the generality of mankind. 
They must only unlearn false and corrupt habits; they 
must follow nature; and they will speak in public as they 
do in private, when they speak in earnest, and firom the 
heart. 

What b observed of the motion of the hands 1 Of perpendicular mo- 
tions, what is remarked ; and what follows 1 Against what is every spNtker 
admonished to guard 1 What should his manner be ; and why 1 What 
can few expeet ; and why 1 But what is within the nower of all ; and to 
attain it what must they do? 
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LECTURE XXXI. 

MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 

Haying treated fully of the different kinds of public 
speaking, of the composition, and of the delivery of a dis- 
course ; before we finish this subject, it may be useful to 
suggest some things concerning the proper means of im- 
^provement in the art of public speaking, and the most ne- 
cessary studies for that purpose. 

To be an eloquent speaTker, in the proper sense of the 
word, is far from being either a common or an easy attain- 
ment. To compose a florid harangue on some popular 
topic, and to deliver it so as to amuse an audience, it is true, 
is not a very difficult task. But though some praise be due 
to this, yet the idea which we have given of eloquence is 
much, higher. It is a great exertion of the human powers. 
It is the art of being persuasive and commanding — ^the art, 
not of pleasing the Smcy merely, but of speaking both to the 
understanding and to the heart — of interesting the hearers 
in such a degree, as to seize and carry them along with us ^ 
and to leave them with a deep and strong impression of what 
we have said. Many talents, both natural and acquired, 
must concur for carrying this to perfection. A strong, lively, 
and warm imagination — quick sensibility of heart, joined 
•with solid judgment, good sense, and presence of mind ; all 
improved by long attention to style and composition ; and 
supported also by the exterior, yet important qualifications 
of a graceful manner, a good presence, and a full and 
tuneable voice. There is little reason to wonder, therefore, 
that an accomplished orator is so rarely to be found. But 
we should not, however, despair ; as between mediocrity and 
perfection, there is a very wide interval. There are many 
intermediate spaces, which may be filled up with honor ; 

Having treated fully of the different kinds of public speaking, to sug- 
mt sometbdngs towards what may be useful 1 To be an eloquent speaker, 
in the proper sense of the word, is far from bein^ what ; and what remark 
loAlows 1 But though some praise be due to this, yet what is the idea we 
have given of eloquence 1 For caning this to perfection, what talents 
must combine 1 About what, therefore, is there httle reason to wonder ; 
but why should we not despair 1 
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and the more rare and difficnlt that complete perfection is, 
the greater is the honor of approaching to it, though we do 
not fully attain it. 

After, these preliminary ohseryations, we proceed to treat 
of the means to be used for improving in eloquence. To 
those who are anxious to excel m this subject, we must ob- 
serve, in the first place, that nothing is more necessary than 
to cultivate habits of the several virtues, and to refine and 
improve all their moral feeling. A true orator must pos- 
sess generous sentiments, ana a mind turned towards the 
admiration of all those great and high objects, which man- 
kind are, by nature, prone to venerate. Connected with the 
manly virtues, he should have a strong and tendor sensibility 
to all the injuries, distresses, and sorrows, of his fellow- 
creatures ; a heart that can easily relent ; that can enter into 
the circumstances of others, and can make their case his own. 

Next to moral qualifications, what, in the second place, is 
most necessary to an orator, is a fttn4 of knowledge. There is 
no art by which eloquence can be taught, in any sphere, without 
a sufiicient acquaintance with what belongs to that sphere. 
Attention to the ornaments of style, can only assist the orator 
in setting off to advantage the stock of materials which he pos« 
ses^es ; but the materials themselves must be derived from 
other sources than from rhetoric. The pleader must itiake 
himself completely acquainted with the law ; he must possess 
all that learning and experience which can be useful in his 
profession, for supporting a cause, or convincing a judge. 
The preacher must apply himself closely to the study of 
divinity, of practical religion, of morals, and of human 
nature ; that he may be rich in all the subjects both of in- 
Btruction and of persuasion. He who wishes to excel as a 
member of the supreme council of the nation, or of any- 
public assembly, should be minutely acquainted with the 
business which belongs to such assembly, and should attend 
with accuracy to all the facts which may be the subject of 
question or deliberation. 

Besides the knowledge that is more particularly connected 



After these preliminary observations, of what do we proceed to treaty 
and what is the first ^ven 1 What must a true orator possess ; and con- 
nected to the manly virtues, what should he have 1 What, in the second 
place, is necessary; and whyl How is this remark illustrated from the 
case of the pleader, the preacher, or any other public speaker 1 Besides 
particular knowledge, with what should a pubuc speaker make himself 
acquainted? 
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with his profession, a public speaker should make himself 
acquainted with the general circle of polite literature. Poetry 
he will find useful for the embellishment of style, for afford- 
ing lively images, or pleasing illusions. History may be 
still more advantageous ; since the knowledge of facts, t)f 
eminent characters, and of the course of human affairs, must 
find place on many occasions. A deficiency of knowledge, 
even in subjects not immediately connected with his pro- 
fession, will expose a public speaker to many disadvjEintages, 
and give his rivals, who are better qualified, a decided supe- 
riority. 

In the third place, to every one who wishes to excel in 

Eublic speaking, a habit of application and industry cannot 
e too much recommended. This is inseparably connected 
with the attainment of every species of excellence. No one 
can ever become a distinguished pleader, or preacher, or 
speaker in any assembly, without previous labor and appli 
cation. Industry, indeed, is not only necessary to every 
valuable acquisition, but it is designed by Providence as the 
seasoning of every pleasure, without which life would become 
fiat and insipid. No enemy is so destructive both to honor- 
able attainments, and to the real and animated enjoyment of 
life, as that relaxed state of mind which proceeds from indo- 
lence and dissipation. He who is destined to excel in any 
art, will be distinguished by an enthusiasm for that art ; 
which firing his mind with the object in view, will dispose 
him to endure every necessary degree of industry and per- 
severance. This was the characteristic of the great men of 
antiquity; and it must distinguish the modems who would 
imitate their bright examples. By those who are studying 
oratory, this honorable enthusiasm should be cultivated with 
the most lively attention. If.it be wanting to youth, manhood 
will flag exceedingly. 

In the fourth place, attention to the best models* will con- 
tribute greatly towards improvement in the arts of speaking 
or writing. Every one, mdeed, should endeavor to have 

For whM will he find poetiy lueftil ; and why mav history he sftill more 
advantageous ; and what remark follows 1 In the third place, a habit of 
what is recommended ; and of this what is remarked *} Of industry, what 
is farther observed; and what remark follows 1 By what will he who is 
destined to excel in any <art, be distinguished ; and what will be its effect 1 
Of whom was this the characteristic ; whom must it distinguish ; and what 
remarks follow 1 To what, in the fburth place, must attention be given 1 
What should every one endeavor to have ; and why 1 
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something that is his own, that is peculiar to himself, and 
that distinguishes his composition and style. ' Genius is 
certainly depressed, and its poverty betrayed, by a slavish 
imitation. But yet, there is no genius so original, but may 
receive improvement from proper examples, in style, compo- 
sition, ana delivery. They always anbrd some new ideas* 
and contribute to enlarge and correct our own. They 
accelerate the current of thought, and excite the ardor of 
emulation. 

In imitating the style of any fiivorite author, a maternl 
distinction should be observed between written and spoken 
language. These are, in reality, two difierent modes of 
communicating ideas. In books, we expect correctness* 
precision, all redundancies pruned, all repetitions avoided* 
and language completely polished* Speaking allows a 
more easy copious style, and less confined by rule ; repeti- 
tions may often be requisite, parenthesis may sometimes be 
ornamental ; the same thougiit must often be exhibited in 
difierent points of view ; since the hearers can catch it only 
from the mouth of the speaker, and hare not the opportunity* 
as in reading, of turning back again, and of contemplating^ 
what they do not entirely comprehend. Hence the style of 
some good authors would seem stiff^ affected, and even ob- 
scure, if transferred into a popular oration. How unnatural* 
for instance, would Lord Smiftesbury's sentences sound in 
the mouth of a public speaker. &ome kinds of public dis-^ 
course, indeed, such as that of the pulpit, where a more 
accurate preparation and a more studied style are allowable* 
would admit such a manner better than others, which are 
expected to approach nearer to extemporaneou9 speaking. 
But yet there is, generally, so great a difierence between 
speaking, and a composition intended only to be read, as 
should caution us against a close and improper imitation. 

The manner of writing of some authors, approaches 
nearer to the style of speaking than others; and tney can, 
therefore, be imitated with more propriety. In our own 

Yet from what may any geiHi», however origiBa), roceiye improreinent ; 
And what is their ened 1 In inoitatiDg the style of any fkvorite author, 
between what should a distinction be olnerved ; and how ig this distinction 
fully illustrated 1 Hence, of the style of some good authors, what is ob* 
served ; and what instance is mentioned 1 In what kinds of pubKe dk^ 
course is such a manner admissible ;^and why 7 Yet why should we avoid 
a close and improper Imitation t Of the manner of writing of some authcors^ 
what is remarked \ and who are of thia deecriptioB 1 
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language, SwiH and Bolingbroke are of this description. 
The former, though correct, preserves the easy and natural 
manner of an unaSected speaker ; and this is an excellence by 
which he is peculiarly distiofiuished. The style of the lat- 
ter is more splendid; but still it is the style of speaking, or 
rather of declamation. , Bolingbroke, indeed, may be studied 
with singular advantage, by those who are desirous of 
attaining the natural elegance and the graces of composition. 

In the fifth place, besides attention to the best models, fre- 
quent exercise both in composing and speaking must be 
recommended as a necessary means of improvement. That 
kind of composition is, undoubtedly, most useful, which is 
connected with the profession, or sort of public speaking, to 
which persons devote themselves. This they should ever 
keep in view, and be gradually habituating themselves to it. 
At the same time, they should be cautious not to allow them- 
selves to compose negligently on any occasion. He who 
wishes U> write, or to speak correctly, should, in the most 
trifling kind of composition — in writing a letter, or even in 
common conversation, endeavor to express himself with 
propriety.^ By this we do not mean that he is never to write, or 
to speak, but in studied and artificial language. This would 
introduce a stififness and afifectation, infinitely worse than 
the greatest negligence. But we must observe, that there 
is in every thing a proper and becoming manner ; and, on 
the contrary, there is also an awkward performance of the 
same thing. That manner which is becoming, is often the 
most light, and apparently the most careless ; but taste and 
attention are requisite to possess the just idea of it. That 
idea, when once acquired, should be kept constantly in 
yiew, and upon it should be formed whatever we write or 
speak. 

Exercises of speaking have always been recommended to 
students in elocution; and, when under proper regulation, 
must, undoubtedly, be of the greatest use. Those public 

Of them, respectively, what U farther observed ; and by whom may 
Bolinffbroke be studied with singular advantage 1^ In the fifth place, what 
must be recommended ; and wh^ kind of composition is most usefu] 1 Of 
this what is remarked; and at the same time, about what should they be 
cautious 1 What should be who wishes to write or to speak correctly do ; 
by this, what is not meant ; and why 1 But what -mast we observe ; and 
in that manner which is becoming, what is remarked ? What have always 
been recommended to students of elocution ; and what is said of them 1 
What institutions are not only of a useless, but of an injurious nature ; 
and what are they cakulated to become 1 
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and pernicious societies, in which numbers are brought 
tofi^etner, who are frequently of low stations and occupations, 
who are connected by no common bond of union, except a 
ridiculous rage for public speaking, and have no other^object 
in view, than to exhibit their supposed talents, are institutions 
not only of a useless, but of an injurious nature. They are 
calculated to become seminaries of licentiousness, petulance, 
and Action. Even the allowable meetings, into which stu-* 
dents of oratory may form themselres, must be under proper 
direction, in order to be rendered useful. If the subjects of 
debate be improperly chosen ; if they support extravagant 
and indecent topics ; if they indulge tnemseives in loose and 
flimsy declamation ; or accustom themselves, without pre 
paration, to speak pertly on all subjects, they will unavoid 
ably acquire a very fiiulty and vicious taste in speaking. It 
should, therefore, be recommended to all those who are 
members of such societies, to attend to the choice of their 
subjects ; to be careful that these be useful and manly, 
either connected with the course of their studies, or related 
to morals and taste, to action and life. They should be 
temperate in the practice of speaking ; not to speak too fre- 
quently, nor on subjects of which they are ignorant ; but 
only when they have laid up proper materials for a discourse, 
ana have previously considered and digested the subject. !» 
speaking, they should be cautious always to keep good sense 
and persuasion in view, rather than a show of eloquence. 
By tnese means, they will adopt the best method of forming 
themselves gradually to a manly, correct, and persuasive 
elocution. 

It may now be asked, of what use the study of critical and 
rhetorical writers will be, for the improvement of those who 
wish to excel in eloquence. They ought certainly not to be 
neglected ; and yet, perhaps, very much cannot be expected 
from them. It is, however, from the original ancient writers 
that the greatest advantage can be derived ; and every one, 
whose profession calls him to speak in public, should be 



Under what circumstances will students of oratory, even in allowable 
meetings, acquire a vicious taste in speaking *? Wfiat should, therefoTc, 
be recommended to all the members of such societies 7 Of their speakinj^ 
what is remarketi j and by this what is meant 1 In speaking what should 
they do: and why 1 What question may now be asked; and what re- 
mark follows? Wlicnce can the grieatest advantage be derived j and vrho 
■hould be acquainted with them 1 
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acquainted with them. In all the rhetorical writers among- 
the ancients, there is, indeed, one defect; they are too sys- 
tematical, they endeavor to perform too much ; they aim at 
reducing rhetoric to a perfect art, which may supply in- 
vention with materials on every subject ; so that one would 
suppose they e3q)ected to make an orator by rule, in the 
same manner as a mechanic would learn his business. But, 
in reality, all that can be done, is to assist and enlighten 
taste, and to point out to genius, the path in which it ought 
to tread. 

Aristotle seem? to have been the first who took rhetoric 
out of the hands of the sophists, and founded it on reason 
and solid sense. Some of the profoundest things that have 
been written on the passions and manners of men, are to be 
found in his Treatise on Rhetoric ; though in this, as in all 
his writings, his great conciseness often renders him obscure. 
The Greek rhetoricians who succeeded him, most of whose 
writings are now lost, improved on the foundation which he 
had laid. The writings of two of them still remain— ^De- 
metrius Phalereus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus , both 
of whom have written on the construction of sentences, and 
deserve to be perused ; especially Dionysius, who is a very 
accurate ^nd judicious critic. 

To recommend the rhetorical writings of Cicero, would 
be superfluous. Whatever, on the subject of eloquence, 
comes from so great an orator, must be worthy of attention. 
His most considerable work on this subject is that of De 
Oratorej in three books. None of his writings are more 
highly finished than this treatise. The dialogue is politely 
conducted, the characters are well supported, and the 
management of the whole is beautiful and pleasing. It is, 
it is true, full of digressions, and his rules and observations 
may be thought, sometimes, too vague and general. Useful 
things, however, may be learned from it ; and it is no small 
advantage to be made acquainted with Cicero's own idea of 
eloquence. The Orator ad M. Brutum, is also a valuable 
treatise ; and, indeed, throughout all Cicero's rhetorical 

In all of them, what defect is there; from which one would suppoee 
that they expected whati But what, in reality, is all that can be done'^ 
Aristotle is tne first that did what ; and of his Treatise on Rhetoric, what 
IS remarked 1 Of the Greek rhetoricians who succeeded him, what is ob- 
served ; the writings of what two still remain ; and what is observed of 
them 1 What is said of the rhetorical writings of Cicero ; and of his most 
conaderable work on this sabject, what is remarked 1 
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works, there are seen those elevated and sublime ideas of 
eloquence, which are well calculated to form a just taste, 
and to inspire that enthusiasm for the art, which is highly 
conducive to the attainment of excellence. 

But of all the ancient writers on the subject of oratory, the 
most instructive and most useful is Gluintilian. Few books 
abound more with good sense, and discover a greater degree 
of just and accurate taste, than his Institutions. Almost all 
the principles of good criticism are to be found in them. He 
has digested into excellent order all the ancient ideas con- 
cerning rhetoric; and is, at the same time, himself an 
eloquent writer. Though some parts of his work contain 
too much of the technical and artificial system then in vogue, 
yet seldom has any person, of more sound and distinct judg- 
ment than duintihan, applied himself to the study of the art 
of oratory. 

But of all the ancient writers on oratonr, who is the most instructive 1 
What is observed of his Institutions 1 What objection may be ofiered to 
some parts of his work ; yet of him, what remark follows 1 
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LECTURE XXXII. 

COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCIENTS 

AND THE MODERNS. 

» 

As we have now finished that part of these lectures which 
respected oratory, or public speaking, it remains that we en- 
ter on the consideration of the most distinguished kinds of 
composition, both in prose and verse, and point out the prin- 
ciples of criticism relating to them. In this we shall study- 
to avoid unnecessary prolixity ; though, at the same time, 
we shall hope to omit nothing that is very material under 
the several heads. 

Before we proceed farther, however, it may be proper to 
make some observations on the comparative merit of the 
ancients and the moderns ; in order that we may be able to 
ascertain, rationally, upon what foundation that deference 
rests, which has so generally been paid to the ancients. 
These observations are the more necessary, as this subject 
has given rise to no small controversy in the republic of let- 
ters ; and they may, with propriety, be introduced now, as 
they will serve to throw light on some things, afterwards to 
be said, concerning different kinds of composition. 

It is a remarkable phenomenon, that writers and artists, 
most distinguished for their parts and genius, have generally 
appeared in considerable numbers at a time. Some ages 
have been remarkably barren in them ; while, af other pe- 
riods, nature seems to have exerted herself with a more than 
ordinary effort, and to have poured them forth with a pro- 
fuse fertility. Various reasons have been assigned for this. 
Some of the moral causes lie obvious ; such as favorable cir- 
cumstances of government and manners; encouragement 
from great men ; and emulation excited among the men of 
genius. But as these have been thought inadequate to the 
whole effect, physical causes have been also assigned ; such 

Having finished that part of these lecturee which respected oratory, 
what remains to be done ; and of this what remark follows 1 Before we 
proceed farther, however, what may be proper ; and why 1 Why are these 
observations the more necessary ; and why may they be introduced now ? 
What is a remarkable phenomenon ; and what remark Mows 7 What 
moral, and what physical causes, have been assigned for this ? 
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as the influence of the air, the climate, and other natural 
causes. But whaterer the cause may be, the fact is certain, 
that particular periods or ages of the world, have been much 
more distinguished than others, for the extraordinary pro- 
ductions of genius. 

Learned men have distinguished four of these happy ages* 
The first is the Grecian age, which commenced near the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, and extended till the time of 
Alexander the Great ; within which period we have, as the 
most distinguished, Herodotus,* Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, ^schines, Iso- 
crates, Homer,* Hesiod,* Pindar, -^schylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, Menander, Theocritus, Lysippus, 
and Phidias. The second, is the Roman age, included 
nearly within the days of Julius Ce&sar and Augustus ; afford- 
ing us Catullus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgil, Horace, Ti- 
bullus, Ovid, Lucan, Hortentius, Csesar, Cicero, Livy, 
Sallust, Tacitus, and Yarro. The third age, is that of the 
restoration of learning, under the Popes Julius H. and Lea 
X. ; when flourished Dante,* Petrarch,* Ariosto, Tasso, 
Sannazarius, Vida, Machiavel, Guicciardini, Davila, Eras* 
mus, Paul Jovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Titian* 
The fourth commenced with the age of Louis XIV. and 
Queen Anne, and continues to the present time. In it have 
flourished, in France, Corneille, Racine, De Retz, Moliete, 
Boileau, Fontaine, Baptiste, Rousseair, Bossuet, Fenelon, 
Bourdaloue, Pascall, Malebranche, Massillon, Bayle, and 
Fontenelle ; in England, Shakspeare, Spenser, Dry den. 
Pope, Addison, Prior, Swifl, Parnell, Arbuthnot, Congreve, 
Otway, Young, Howe, Atterbury, Shaftesbury, BoHng- 
broke, Tillotson, Temple, Boyle, Locke, Newton, Clark ; 
together with Johnson, Burke, and all their brilliant cotem* 
poraries, and successors, down to the present day. 

When we speak comparatively of the ancients and the 
moderns, we generally mean by the ancients, suck as lived 

'" These writera flouzished rather before the period with which their 
names are oonnected. 

But whatever the cause may be, what fact is certain ? How many of 
these happy ages have been distin^ished ; of the first what is remairiked ; 
and in it who flourished 7 What is the second; within whose days is iL 
included ; and who does it afford 1 Under whom wa£ the third age ; and 
in it who flourished 1 When did the fourth commence ; of it what is ol>- 
served ; and in it who flourished t When we speak comparatively of th/& 
ancients and the moderns, by them, respectively, what do we meanl 
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in the first two of these periods ; and by the moderns, those 
who flourished in the two last. Any comparison between 
these two classes of writers, must necessarily be vague and 
loose, as they comprehend so many, and such different kinds 
and degrees of genius. The comparison, however, is 
generally made to turn upon two or three of the most dis- 
tinguished in each class. In France, this dispute was car- 
ried on with much warmth, between Boileau and Madame 
Dacier for the ancients, and Perrault and La Motte for the 
moderns. Even at this time, men of letters are divided on 
the subject ; and it is somewhat difficult to discern, upon 
what grounds the controversy is to be determined. 

Should any one, at this day, attempt to decry the ancient 
classics, or pretend to have discovered that Homer antj 
Virgil are inferior poets, and that Demosthenes and Cicero 
are not great orators, we unhesitatingly tell him that he is 
too late in his discovery. Their reputation is established 
upon a foundation too solid to be now shaken by any argu- 
ment whatever ; for it is established upon the universal 
taste of mankind, proved and tried throughout the succession 
of so many ages. At the same time, it is obvious that im- 
perfections may be traced in their writings ; for no human 
work is perfect. But to attempt to discredit their works in 
general, or to prove that the reputation which they have 
gained is, on the whole, unjus^, can only belong to peevish- 
ness or prejudice. The approbation of the public, for so 
many centuries, establishes a verdict in their favor, from 
which there is no appeal. ' 

In matters of mere reasoning, the world may be long in 
an error ; and may be convinced of the error by stronger 
reasonings when produced. Positions that depend upon 
science, upon knowledge, and matters of fact, may be over- 
turned according as science and knowledge are enlarged, 
and new matters of fact are brought to light. For this rea- 
son, a i^ystem of philosophy receives no sufficient sanction 



Of any comparison between these two classes of writers, what is re- 
marked; and why? On whom has the comparison been generally made 
to turn ; by whom has the dispute been carried on ; and what remark fol- 
lows 1 When may we unhesitatingly tell that he has come too late with 
his discovery ; and of their reputation what is remarked 1 At the same 
time, what is obvious ; but what can only belong to peevishness and preju- 
dice ; and what remark follows? Of matters of mere reasoning, what is 
observed r and how is this illustrated! 

23* 
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for its antiquity or long standing. But in objects of taste 
there is no such fallibility ; as they depend not on knowledge 
and science, but upon sentiment and feeling. It is in vain 
to think of undeceiving mankind, with respect to errors com- 
mitted here, as in philosophy ; for the universal feeling of 
mankind is the natural feeling, and, therefore, must be right. 
Homer and Virgil, consequently, must continue to occupy 
the same ground that they have occupied so long. 

It is in vain also to alleagfe, that the reputation of the ancient 
poets, and orators, is owing to authority, to pedantry, and 
to the prejudices of education, transmitted from age to age. 
These, it is true, are the authors put into our hands at 
schools and colleges, and by that means a strong preposses- 
sion is formed in their favor ; but then it must be recollected, 
that it was through the high fame which they had acquired 
among their cotemporaries, that they gained the possession 
of colleges and schools. The Greek and Latin were not 
always dead languages. There was a time when Homer, 
and Virgil, and Horace, were viewed in the same light as 
we now view Dryden, and Pope, and Addison. It is not to 
commentators and universities that the classics are iadebted 
for their fame. They became classics and school-books, in 
consequence of the high admiration which was paid them 
by the best judges in their own country and nation. Accord- 
ingly we find, that as early as the days of Juvenal, Virgil 
and Horace had become standard books in the education of 
youth. 

We must guard, however, against a blind and implicit 
veneration for the ancients in every thing. The general 
principle thus opened, must go fki in instituting a fair com- 
parison between them and the moderns. Whatever supe- 
riority the ancients may have had in point of genius, yet in 
all arts, where the natural progress of knowledge has had 
room to produce any considerable effects, the moderns can- 
not but have some advantage. Hence, in natural philosophy^ 
astronomy, chemistry, and other sciences that depend on an 

But why, in objects of taste, is there no such fallibility ; and of Homer 
and Virgil what is, consequently, remarked ? What is it in vain also to 
alledge ; of these what is observed ; and how did they gain possession of 
colleges and schools *? As the Greek and Latin were not always dead lan- 
guages, what follows 1 How did they become classics and school books ; 
and, accordingly, what do we find 1 Against what must we, however, 
guard ; and what remark follows 1 Though the ancients were superior ia 
point of genius, yet, in what have the moderns the advantage j and as 
uistances, what sciences are mentioned % 
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extensive knowledge and observation of facts, modern phi- 
losophers have an unquestionable superiority over the 
ancients. Perhaps, too, in precise reasoning, the philoso- 
phers of the modern ages have thtf advantage over those of 
ancient times ; as a more extensive literary intercourse, has 
contributed to sharpen the faculties of men. Perhaps, also, the 
modernshave the superiority in history ; as political know- 
ledge is certainly more perfect now, than it was in the days 
of Greece and Rome — arising from the extension of com- 
merce, the discovery of different countries, the superior 
facility of intercourse, and the multiplicity of events and 
revolutions which have taken place in the world. In the 
more complex kinds of poetry, likewise, some advantages 
have been gained, in point of regularity and accuracy. In 
dramatic performances, having the advantage of the ancient 
models, we have made very considerable improvements. 
The variety of the characters is greater ; more skill has 
been displayed in the conduct of the plot ; and a happier 
attention given to probability and decorum. Among the 
ancients we find higher conceptions, greater simplicity, and 
more original fancy. Among the moderns, sometimes, 
more art and correctness, but genius less forcible and striking. 
But, though this be, in general, a mark of distinction between 
the ancients and the modems, yet, it must be understood 
with some exceptions; for in point of poetical fire and 
original genius, Milton and Shakspeare are inferior to no 
pdets in any age. 

It is proper to observe, that among the ancients there were 
some circumstances that were very favorable to the exertions 
of genius. Learning was a much more rare and singular 
attainment in the early ages than it is at present. It was 
not to schools and universities that the persons applied, who 
sought to distinguish themselves. They had not this easy 
recourse. They travelled for their improvement into distant 
countries, to Egypt, and to the East. They inquired after 
all the monuments of learning there. They conversed with 



In predse reasoning, and in bistory, why have the modems a superiority 
overtne ancients 1 In what kinds of poetry have the modems gained some 
advantages ; and how is this remark illustrated from dramatic penormances 1 
Among the ancients and the modems, respectively, what do we find 1 But 
though this be a genera] mark of distinction, yet, what exceptions are men- 
don^ 1 Among the andents, what circumstances are mentioned as having 
been favorable to the exertions of genius 1 How did they obtain their 
learning ; and of their return to their own country, what u reqiarked 1 
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priests, philosophers, poets, and all who had acquired any 
distinguished fame. They returned to their own couhtry 
full of the discorveries which they had made, and fired hy 
the new and uncommon objects which they had seen. Their 
knowledge and improvements cost them more labors raised 
in them more enthusiasm, and were attended with higher 
rewards and honors, than in modem days. Fewer had the 
means and opportunities of distinguishing themselves ; but 
such as did distinguish themselves, were sure of acquiring 
that fame, and even veneration, which is, of all rewards, the 
greatest incentive to genius. Herodotus read his history to 
all Greece, assembledf at the Olympic games, and was pub- 
licly crowned. In the Peloponnesian war, when the Athenian 
army was defeated in Sicily, and the prisoners were ordered 
to be put to death, such of them as could repeat any verses 
of Euripides were saved, from honor to that poet, who was 
a citizen of Athens. These were testimonies of public 
regard, far beyond what any modern nation confers upon 
genius. 

In modern times, good writing is considered as an attain- 
ment neither so difficult, nor so high and meritorious. 

ScribimuB indocti, doctique, Poemata paseim. 

N6w every desp'rate blockhead dares to write ; 

Verse is tne trade of ev^ry living wight. JFVancia. 

We write much more supinely, and at our ease, than the 
ancients did. To excel has become a much less considerable 
object. Less efibrt, less exertion, is required, because our 
assistances are much more numerous than theirs were. 
Printing has rendered all books common, and easy to be 
had. Education for any of the learned professions, can be 
carried on without much trouble. Hence a mediocrity of 
genius prevails. To rise beyond this, and to surpass the 
crowd, is the happy. pre-eminence of but a few. The numer- 
ous assistances which we enjoy for all kinds of composition. 

Of their knowledge and improvements, what is farther observed ; and 
though fewer had the means of (distinguishing themselves, ^et what is said 
of those that did 1 In the case of Herodotus, how is this remark illus- 
trated ; what other instance of illustration is given ; and what remark fol- 
lows 1 What is remarked of good writing in modern times ; and what 
illustration follows 1 What is farther remarked of the ;nanner in which wo 
write, in comparison with the ancients ; aiid what reasons are assigned for 
this 1 Hence what prevails ; and what follows 1 What is the effect of 
the numerous assbtances which we enjoy in all kinds of composition j and 
on this subject, what passage is given firom Sir William Temple 1 
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in the opinion of Sir William Temple, rather depresses* than 
favors the exertions of native genids. * It is very possible,' 
says that ingenious author, * that men may lose rather than 
gain by these ; may lessen the force of their own genius, by 
forming it upon that of others; may have less knowledge of 
their own, for contenting themselves with that of those be- 
fore them. So a man that only translates, shall never be a 
poet; so people that trust to others charity, rather than 
their own industry, will be always poor. Who can tell,' 
he adds, ' whether learning may not even weaken invention, 
ill a man that has great advantages from nature ! Whether 
the weight and number of so many other men's thoughts 
and notions may not suppress his own ; as heaping on wood 
sometimes suppresses a little spark, that would otherwise 
have grown into a flame ? The strength of mind, as well 
as of body, grows more from the warmth of exercise than of 
clothes ; nay, too much of this foreign heat, rather makes 
men faint, and their constitutions weaker than they would be 
without them.' 

From whatever cause it arises, it is evident that amono 
some of the ancient writers, we must look for the highest 
models in most kinds of elegant composition. For accurate 
thinking and enlarged ideas, in several parts of philosophy, 
to the moderns we ought chiefly to have recourse. Of cor- 
rect and finished writing in some works of taste, also, they 
may aflford useful patterns; but for all that belongs to 
original genius, to spirited, mastjerly, and high execution, 
our best and most happy ideas are, generally speaking, 
drawn from the ancients. In epic poetry, for instance, we 
are still, perhaps, unrivalled ; and modern times have |)ro- 
duced no orator, who can be compared with Demosthenes 
and Cicero. In history we have no modern narration that 
is so elegant, so picturesque, and so animated, as those of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus, and 
Sallust. Our dramas, with all the improvements they have 
received, are inferior in poetry and sentiment, to those of 
Sophocles and Euripides ; and we have no dialogue in 
comedy, that equals the correct, graceful, and elegant sim- 
plicity of Terence. We have no such love elegies as those 

From whatever cause it arises, for what must we look among some of 
the ancient writers? For what must we have recourse to the modems; 
and in what also, may they afford usejfiil patterns ; but what follows 1 How 
is this last remark illustrated from epic poetry, oratory, history, the drama, 
love ele^ps, pastoral^ and lyric poetiy 1 
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of Tibullus; no such pastorals as those of Theocritus ; and 
for lyric poetry, Horace stands quite unrivalled. By all 
such, therefore, as wish to form their taste and nourish their 
genius, the utmost attention must be devoted to the ancient 
classics of both Greece and Rome. 

NoctuiTiA versate manu, venate diural. 
Read them by day, and study them by night. 

After having made these observations on the ancients and 
the moderns, it may be proper to treat critically of the more 
distinguished kinds of composition, and of the characters of 
those writers, whether ancient or modern, who have excelled 
in them. Of orations and public discourses, much has 
already been said. The remaining prose compositions may 
be divided into historical writing, philosophical writing, 
epistolary writing, and fictitious history. Historical com- 
position shall be first considered ; and, as it is an object of 
dignity, we purpose to treat it at some length. 

To whom is the study of them, therefore, recommended ? After these 
observations, what may be proper 1 Of what has much already been said ; 
and what lemarks follow 1 \ 
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LECTURE XXXIIL 

HISTORICAL WRITING. 

As it is the office of an orator to persuade, so it is that of 
an historian to record truth for the instruction of mankind. 
This is the proper object and end of history ; and if this ob- 
ject were always kept in view, it would prevent many of 
those errors into which we are liable to fall concerning this 
species of composition. As the primary end of history is to 
record truth — impartiality, fidelity, and accuracy, are the 
fundamental qualities of an historian. He must neither enter 
into faction, nor indulge in afiection : but, contemplating 
past events aQd characters with a cool and dispassionate 
eye, must present to his readers a faithful copy of human 
nature. 

At the same time, it is not every record of facts, however 
true, that is entitled to the name of history ; but such records 
only, as enable us to apply the transactions of former ages 
for our own instruction. The facts ought to be momentous 
and important : represented in connection with their causes, 
traced to their effects, and unfolded in clear and distinct 
order. For history is designed to supply the place of expe- 
rience. Though it enforce not its instructions with the 
same authority, yet it furnishes us a greater variety than it 
is possible for experience to afford, in the course of the longest 
life. Its object is to enlarge our views of the human 
character, and to give full exercise to our judgment on hu- 
man affairs. It must not, therefore, be a tale, calculated to 
please only, and addressed to the fancy ; but gravity and 
dignity are its essential characteristics. The writer must 
sustain the character of a wise man, writing for the instruction 
of posterity— one who has studied to inform himself well — 



As it is the office of the orator to persuade, so what is the office of the 
historian ; and of this object what is remarked 1 What ate the funda- 
mental qualities of an hislofian ; and what remark follows 1 At the same 
time, what record of fects only, is entitled to the name of history ? Of the 
fycts themselves what is observed ; how should they be represented ; and 
why 1 How does it compare with experience ; and what is its object 1 
What must it not, therefore, be ; and what character must the writer 
sustain 1 
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who has pondered his subject with care, and addresses him- 
self to our judgment, rather than to our imagination. 

In the conduct and management of his subject, the first 
attention requisite in an historian, is to give it as much unity 
as possible. His history should not consist of separate and 
unconnected, parts. Its portions should be linked together 
by some connecting principle, which should produce in the 
mind the impression of something that is one, whole, and 
entire. It is inconceivable how great an effect this, when 
happily executed, has upon a reader ; and it is surprising 
that some able writers of history have attended so little to it. 
Whether pleasure or instruction be the end sought by the 
study of history, either of them is enjoyed to much greater 
advantage, when the mind has always before it the progress 
of some one great plan or system of action ; when there is 
some point or centre, to which the various facts related by 
the historian can be referred. In histories that record the 
affairs of a whole nation or empire throughout several ages, 
to preserve this unity is, necessarily, more difficult. Yet 
eveii here, some degree of it can, by a skillful writer,, be 
still preserved. For though the whole, taken together, be 
very complex, yet the great constituent parts of it form so 
many subordinate wholes, when taken by themselves ; each 
of which can be treated both as complete within itself, and as 
connected with what goes before and what follows. In the 
history of a monarchy, for instance, every reign should have 
its own unity — a beginning, a middle, and an end, to the 
system of affairs ; while, at the same time, we are taught to 
discern how that system of affairs rose from the preceding, 
and how it is inserted in what follows. We shoula be able to 
trace all the secret links of the chain, which binds together 
remote, and seemingly unconnected events. Of all the 
ancient general historians, Polybius, though not in other 
respects an elegant writer, had the most correct idea of this 
quality of historical composition. 



In the management of his suhject, what is the first attention requisite 
in an historian ; and how is this remark illustrated % Of the effect of this, 
what is remarked ; and what is surprising 1 Whether pleasure or iii~ 
struction he the end sought by the study of history, when is either of theso 
enjoyed to the greater advantage 1 In what histories is it difficult to pie« 
serve this unity ; yet what remark follows ; and why is this the case 1 How- 
ls this illustrated in the history of a monarchy 1 What should we be ablo 
to do i and of Polybius, what is remarked 1 ^ 
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Having considered the unity which belongs to this kind 
of composition, we next proceed to observe, that the author 
must study to trace to their source, the actions and events 
which he records. To do this successfully, he should be 
acquainted with human nature, and also possess a large 
share of political knowledge. His skill in the former will 
enable him to describe the characters of individuals ; and his 
proficiency in the latter will prepare him for the task of re- 
cording revolutions of government, and for accounting for 
the operation of political causes on public afiairs. With 
regara to political knowledge, the ancients wanted some 
advantages which the modems enjoy. There was not, in 
ancient times, so free a commymication among neighboring 
states, as there is at present. There prevailed no regular 
intercourse by established posts ; and there were no ambas- 
sadors residing at distant courts. A larger experience, 
too, of the difierent modes of government, has improved the 
modern historian beyond the historian of antiquity. 

We are by no means, however, to censure all the ancient 
historians as being defective in political information. No 
historians can be more instructive than Thucydides, Po- 
lybius, and Tacitus. Thucydides is grave, intelligent, and 
judicious ; always attentive to give very exact information of 
what he relates ; and to show the advantag^es or disadvan- 
tages of every plan that was proposed, and every measure 
that was pursued. Polybius excels m comprehensive po- 
litical views, in penetration into great systems, and in his pro- 
found and distinct knowledge of all military affairs. Tacitus 
is eminent for his kpowledge of the human heart ; is senti- 
mental and refined in a hic^h degree; conveys much in- 
struction with respect to political matters, but none with 
respect to human nature. 

We next proceed to consider the proper qualities of histo- 
jical narration ; as in the form of this, and not by the affected 
mode of dissertation, is the historian to impart his political 
knowledge. Formal discussions expose him to the suspicion 

A^ unity, what is next to be attended to by the historian ; and to do 
this successniUy, what is yec^uisite 1 What will be the advantage of his 
■kill in the former, and of his proficiency in the latter 1 With rc^rd to 
political knowledge, what advantage have the moderns over the ancients 1 
Why, however, are we not to censure all the ancient historians as bein^ 
deficient in political information ; and of Thucydides, Polybius, and Taci- 
tus, respectively, what is remarked 1 What do we next proceed to con- 
sider ; and wfiy 1 Of formal discussions what is observed ; and what 
remark follows f 
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of being willing to accommodate his facts to his theory. 
They have also an air of pedantry, and are an evident result 
of his want of art. For reflections, whether moral, political, 
or philosophical, may be insinuated into the body of the 
narration. 

The first virtue of historical narration, is clearness, order, 
and due connection. To attain this, the historian must be 
completely master of his subject. He must see the whole as 
at one view ; and comprehend the chain and dependance of 
all its parts, that he may introduce every thing in its proper 
place— that he may lead us smoothly along the tract of aflairs 
which are recorded, and may give us the satisfaction of 
seeing how one event arises out of another. Without .this 
there can be neither pleasure nor instruction in reading his- 
tory. Much, for this end, will depend on the observance of 
unity in the general plan and conduct ; and much, too, on 
the proper management of transactions, which forms one of 
the chief ornaments of this kind of writing, and is one of the 
most difficult in execution. 

In the next place, as history is a very dignified species of 
composition, gravity must always be maintained in the nar- 
ration. There should be nothing mean nor vulgar in the 
style ; no quaint nor colloquial phrases ; no affectation of 
pertness, nor of wit. The smart or the sneering manner of 
telling a story, is inconsistent with the historical character. 
We do not, however, pretend to say, that an historian is never 
to let himself down. He may sometimes do it with pro- 
priety, in order to diversify the strain of his narration, which, 
if it be perfectly uniform, is apt to become tiresome. But 
he muist be careml not to descend too far. 

As history must be read with pleasure to be read with 
prdfit, the great study of the historian should be to render 
his narration interesting. This is the quality that chiefly 
distinguishes the genius and eloquence of the writer. Two 
things are especially conducive to this : the first is, a just 
medium in the conduct of narration, between a rapid or 
crowded recital of facts, and a prolix detail. The former 

\ 

What is the fimst virtue of historical narration ; to attain this what is 
requisite ; and why 1 For attaining this end, on what will much depend 1 
In the next place, what must be always maintained in the narration ; and 
how is this remark illustrated 1 What, however, do we not pretend to say ; 
and why may he sometimes do this ) What should be the great study of 
the historian ; why ; and of this quality what is remarked 1 What is the 
first thing that is conducive to this ; and what is thdr effect 1 
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embarrasses, and the latter tires us. An historian that 
would interest us, must know when to be concise, and when 
to enlarge; passing lightly oyer slight aiid unimportant 
events, but dwelling on sucn as are, in their nature, striking 
and important. The next thing he must attend to, is a pro- 
per selection of the circumstances belonging to those events 
which he chooses to relate folly. It is by means of these 
that a narration becomes interesting and affecting to the 
reader. These give life, body, and coloring, to the recital of 
facts, and enable us to behold them as present, and passing 
before our eyes. It is this employment of circumstances in 
narration, that is properly termed historical painting. 

In all these qualities of history, and particularly in 
picturesque description, the ancients eminently excel. Hence 
the pleasure of reading Herodotus, Thucydiaes, Xenophon, 
Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus. Herodotus is always an agree- 
able writer, and relates every thing with that simplicity of 
manner that never fails to interest the reader. Though the 
aanner of Thucydides be more harsh and dry, yet, on great 
occasions, such as the plague at Athens, or the defeat of the 
Athenians in Sicily, he displays a very strong and masterly 
power of description. Xenophon's CyropaBdia, and his 
Anabasis, are extremely beautiful. The circumstances are 
finely selected, and the narration is easy and en^ging. 
Sallust's Art of Historical Painting in his Catilinarian and 
Jugurthine Wars, is well known ; though his style is liable 
to censure, being too studied and affected. Livy is more 
unexceptionable m his manner, and is excelled by no historian 
whatever in the art of narration. Tacitus, also, is eminent 
for historical painting, though in a manner altogether differ- 
ent from that of Livy. Livy's descriptions are more full, 
more plain, and natural ; those of Tacitus consist in a few 
bold strokes. He selects one or two remarkable circum- 
stances, and sets them before us in a strong, and, generally, 
in a new and uncommon light. 

The ancients employed one embellishment of history 
which the moderns have laid aside. This was the putting of 
orations into the mouths of celebrated personages. By means 

What must an historian that would interest us know, and do 1 What 
Vi the next thing to be attended to ; and of these what is remarked 1 What 
is this properly termed 1 In all these qualities of history, who eminently 
excel ; and hence what follower 7 Of them respectively, what is remarked 1 
What embellishment of history did the ancients employ, which the modems 
l^TC laid aside; and by means of these, what did they effect 'i 
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of these, they dirersified their history; they conveyed both 
moral and political instruction ; and, by the opposite ^gu- 
ments whick were employed, they gave us a view of the sen- 
timents of different parties* Thucydides was the first who 
introduced this practice ; and the orations with which his 
history abounds, are amon^ the most valuable remains whick 
we have of ancient eloquence. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this embellishment should be allowed to the his- 
torian : for they form a mixture that is unnatural, joining 
together truth and fiction. We know that these orations are 
entirely of the author's own composition, and that he has 
introduced some celebrated person haranguing in a public 

Elace, purely that he mi^ht have an opportunity of showing 
is own eloquence, or delivering his own sentiments, under 
the name of another. This is a sort of poetical liberty 
which does not suit the gravity of history, throughout which 
an air of the strictest truth should always reign. The 
modems are, perhaps, more chaste, when, on great occa- 
sions, the historian delivers, in his own person, the senti- 
ments and reasonings of opposite and contending Actions. 

Another splendid embellishment of historical composition, 
is the delineation of characters. These are generally con- 
sidered professed exhibitions of fine writing ; and an his- 
torian who seeks to shine in them, is frequently in danger 
of carrying refinement to excess, from a desire of appearing 
very profound and penetrating. A writer who would 
characterize in an instructive and masterly manner, should 
be simple in his style, and should avoid all quaintness and 
affectation : at the same time, he should not content himself 
with giving us general outlines only, but should descend 
into those peculiarities which mark a character in its strong- 
est and most distinctive features. 

As history is a species of composition designed for the 
instruction of mankind, sound morality should always 
reign in it. Both in describing characters, and in relating 
transactions, the author should always show himself to be 

Whofint introduced this practice; and of his orations what iiiemarkedl 
Why, however, is it doubtful whether this embellishment should be allowed 
to the historian; and what remark follows! Of this, what is farther ob- 
served ; and what courh» have the modems pursoedl What is another 
splendid embellishment of historical composition ; how are theae generally 
considered; and what follows 1 What is said of a writer who would 
characterize in a masterly manner 1 As history is designed for the instruc- 
tion of mankindi what snould reign in it{ juid what waaajk foUowst 
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on the side of virtue. To deliver moral instructions m a 
formal manner, it is true, falls not within his province ; but 
as a good man, we expect him to discover sentiments of 
respect for virtue, and of indignation at flagrant vice. To 
appear neutral and indifferent with respect to good and bad 
characters, derogates, greatly, from the weight of historical 
composition, and renders the strain of it cold and uninterest- 
ing. We are always most interested in passing transactions, 
when our sympathy is awakened by the story, and when we 
become engaged in the fate of the actors. But this effect 
can never be produced by a writer, who is deficient in sen- 
sibility and correct moral feeling. 

In modern times, historical genius has shown forth with 
most lustre in Italy* The natural characters of the Italians, 
seems favorable to it. They are an acute, penetrating, 
reflecting people, remarkable for political sagacity, and 
addicted to the arts of writing. Accordingly, soon after 
the restoration of letters, Machiavel, Guicciaraini, Davila, 
Bentivoglio, and Father Paul, became highly conspicuous 
for historical merit. Though they have their defects, yet 
they all appear to have conceived very just ideas of history ; 
and are agreeable, instructing, and interesting writers. 
Among the French there has been much good historical 
writing ; but they have produced no such historians as the 
Italians just mentioned. In Great Britain, history has not, 
until recently, been fashionable. For though the celebrated 
Buchanan of Scotland, and Lord Clarendon and Bishop 
Burnett, of England, are very considerable historians^ yet 
they are far inferior to Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon. Of 
the latter, however, we are constrained to say, that, while 
his history is replete with the deepest interest, his irreligious 
sentiments are so pernicious, as to render it a dangerous 
work, in the hands of any youth, however well guarded. 

The inferior kinds of historical composition are annals, 
memoirs, and lives. Annals are a collection of facts, 
according to chronological order : all that is required, there- 
fore, of an annalist, is fidelity and distinctness. Memoirs 

What falls not within his province ; but what do we expect of him 1 
What b the effect of appearing indifferent with regard to good or bad 
characters ; why ; and wnat remark follows 7 Of the historical genius of 
the Italians what is remarked ; and accordingly what follows 1 What is 
farther observed of them ; and also of the French 1 What is said of the 
historians of Great Britain ; and what remark follows 1 Of the latter par- 
ticularly , what is observed 1 What are the inferior kinds of historuial 
composition } what is remarked of annals, and also of memoirs 1 

23* 
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are a composition which pretends not to hold out a complete 
detail of the period to which' it relates, but only to record 
what the author knows in his own person, or from particular 
information, concerning any certain object, transaction, or 
event. It is not, therefore, expected of such a writer, that 
he should possess that profound research, and those superior 
talents, which are requisite in an historian. It is chiefly 
required of him, that he should be lively and interesting. 
The French have put forth a flood of memoirs, the greater 
part of which are to be regarded as agreeable trifles. We 
must, however, exempt from this censure, the memoirs of 
the Cardinal de Retz, and those of the duke of Sully. The 
former join to a lively narrative, great knowledge of human 
nature. The latter deserves very particular praise. They 
approach to the dignity of legitimate history. They are 
full of virtue and good sense ; and are well calculated to 
form both the heads and the hearts gf those who are designed 
for high stations in the world. 

The writing qf lives, or biography, is a Sort of compo- ' 
sition less stately than history ; but it is, perhaps, more 
instructive. It affords the full opportunities of displaying 
the characters of eminent men, and of entering into a 
thorough acquaintance with them. In this kind of writing 
Plutarch excels ; but his matter is better than his manner ; 
and he has no peculiar beauty or elegance. His judgment, 
too, and accuracy, are not to be highly commended. But 
he is a very humane writer, and fond of displaying great 
men in the gentle lights of retirement. 

What b not expected of sach a writer ; and what is required of him t 
What is lemarkeu of French memoirs $ what are exceptions ; and how Is 
this illustrated) Of the writins of lives what is observed ; and in this 
kind of composition, what is saia of Plutarch 1 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 

PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINQ— DIALOGUE— EPIS- 
TOLARY WRITING— FICTITIOUS HISTORY. 

As the professed object of philosophy is to convey instruc- 
tion, and as those who study it are supposed to do so for 
their improyement, and not for their entertainment, the style, 
the form, and the dress of such writings, are not very mate- 
rial objects. They are not, however, to be wholly neglected ; 
for the same truths delivered in an elegant manner, will be 
much more effective than though they were delivered in a 
dry and uninteresting one. 

, In a philosophical writer, the strictest accuracy and pre- 
<sision are required. He must employ no word of uncertain 
meaning ; and must avoid using words that may seem to be 
synonymous, without attending to the variations which they 
make upon the idea. But as he may do this, and still be a 
very dry writer, he must also study some degree of embel- 
lishment, in order to render his composition pleasing and 
graceful. One of the most agreeable, and, at the same 
time, one of the most useful embellishments that a philo- 
sopher can employ, consists in illustrations taken from his- 
torical facts, and the characters of men. All moral and 
political subjects naturally afford scope for these ; and wher- 
ever there is room for^employing them, they seldom fail to 
produce a happy effect. They diversify the composition, 
relieve the mind from the fatigue of mere reasoning, and, at 
the same time, give fuller conviction, than can otherwise 
possibly be produced. 

Philosophical writing also admits of a polished, neat, and 
elegant style. It admits of metaphors, comparisons, and all 
the calm figures of speech, by which an author may convey 
his sense to the understanding with clearness and force, at 

As the professed object of philosophy is to convey instruction, what fol- 
lows ; but why are they not to be wholly neglected 1 In an historical 
writer, what are required ; and how is this illustrated 1 But as he may 
do this, and still be a dry writer, what follows ? What is one of the most 
useful embellishments that a philosopher can employ ; and what naturally 
afford scope for these ? What is their effect 1 What style, and what 
figures, does philosophical wridog admit 3 but of what must he be careful 7 
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the same time that he entertains the imagination. He must 
be careful, however, that all his ornaments be of the chastest 
kind, never partaking of the florid or tumid ; which is so 
unpardonable in a professed philosopher, that it is much 
better for him to err on the side of unadorned simplicity, 
than on that of too much ornament. Plato and Cicero have 
left philosophical treatises, composed with much elegance 
and beauty. Seneca, on the contrary, has been justly cen- 
sured for the affectation of his style. He is too fond of a 
certain brilliant and' sparkling manner — of antitheses and 
quaint sentences. In English, Mr. Locke's celebrated 
Treatise on Human Understanding, is a model of a clear 
and distinct philosophical style. The writings of Lojrd 
Shaftesbury, are dressed out with too much ornament and 
finery. 

Philosophical writing sometimes assumes the form of 
dialogue. Under this form the ancients have given us some of 
their chief philosophical works ; and several of the moderns 
have endeavored to imitate them. A dialogue on some phi- 
losophical, moral, or critical subject, when well executed, 
stands in a high rank among the works of taste ; but the 
execution h very difficult ; for it requires more than merely 
the introduction of difierent persons speaking in succession. 
It ought to be a natural and spirited representation of real 
conversation ; exhibiting the character and manners of the 
several speakers, and suiting to the character of-«ach, that 
peculiarity of thought and expression, which distinguishes 
him from another. A dialogue thus conducted, gives the 
reader a very agreeable entertainment ; as by means of the 
debate going on among the personages, he receives a &ir 
and full view of both sides of the argument, and is, at the 
same time, amused with polite.conversation, and with a dis- 
play of consistent and well supported characters. 

Among the ancients, Plato is eminent for the beauty of 
his dialogues. In richness of imagination, no philosophical 
writer, either ancient or modern, is equal to him. His only 



Of the philosophical writings of Plato and Cicero, and of those of 
Seneca, what is remarked 1 What Is observed of Mr. Locke and Lord 
Shaftesbury 1 What form does philosophical writing sometimes assume ; 
and what remark follows 1 What is remarked of a dialogue on some phi- 
losophical, moral, or critical subject; but why is the execution difficult 1 
What ou^ht it to be ; what is said of a dialogue thus conducted ; and why 1 
Among Qie ancients, what b remarked of Plato ; and what is hia only 
fault 7 
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fiiult is the excessive fertility of his^' imagination, which 
sometimes carries him into allegory, fiction, enthusiasm, 
and the airy regions of mystical tneology. Cicero has 
also distinguished himself by his dialogues ; but they are 
not so spirited and characteristical as those of Plato. They 
are, however, ag^reeable, and well supported ; and show us 
how conversations were carried on among the principal per- 
sons of ancient Rome. Of the light and humorous dialogue, 
Lucian is an excellent model ; and he has been imitated by 
many piodern writers. Fontenelle has written dialogues 
which' are sprightly and agreeable ; but as for characters, 
whoever his personages are, they all become Frenchmen. 
The divine dialogues of Dr. Henry More, amidst academic 
stiffness, are often remarkable for character and vivacity. 
Bishop Berkeley's dialogues furnish an instance of a very 
abstract subject, rendered clear and intelligible by means of 
conversation properly managed. 

We proceed next to treat of epistolary writing, which 
- occupies a kind of middle place between serious and amusing 
composition. Epistolary writing appears, at first view, to 
stretch into a very wide field ; for there is no subject on 
which one may not convey his thoughts to the public, in the 
form of a letter. Lord Shaftesbury, and several other writers, 
. have chosen to give this form to pnilosophical treatises. But 
this is not sufficient to class them under the head of episto- 
lary composition. Though they bear in the title page, a 
Letter to a Friend, yet after the first address, the friend dis- 
appears, and we see that it is, in truth, the public with whom 
the author corresponds. Where one writes a real letter on 
some formal topic, as of moral or religious consolation to a. 

Serson under mstress, he is at liberty to write wholly as a 
ivine or as a philosopher, and to assume the style and man- 
ner of one, without reprehension. On such an occasion, 
we consider the author not as writing a letter, but as com- 
posing a discourse, suited particularly to the circumstances 
of some one person. 

What » obferred of Cioero'i dialogoes; of Lucian's; and also of Fon- 
tendle^a 1 Of the dialoffues of Dr. Henry More, and of those of Bishop 
BerkeleT, what U remarked 1 To what & we next proceed ; and what is 
observed of it 1 Into what does epistolary writing appear, at first view, to 
stretch; and whyl What have Lord Shaftesbury, and several other 
writers, done ; but of these, what is remarked 1 When is one at liberty 
to write wholly as a divine, or as a philosopher ; and on such oocasionfly 
what do we coniider the' author as writing') 
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Epistolary writing becomes a distinct species of compo- 
ion, when it is of the easy and &miliar kind only — when 
is conversation carried on upon paper between two 
mds at a distance. Much, therefore, of the merit of 
will depend on its introducing us to some acquaintance 
th the writer. There, if any where, we look for the man, 
t for the author. Its first and fundamental requisite is, to 
natural and simple ; for a stiff and labored manner is as 
d in a letter, as it is in conversation. This does not 
nish spri^htliness and wit ; for these, when they flow 
sy, ana without being studied, are as graceful in letters 
they are in conversation. Generally speaking, the best 
ters are those which are written with most facility. What 
3 heart or the imagination dictates, always flows readily ; but 
iere there is no subject to warm or interest these, constraint 
pears ; and hence those letters of mere compliment, con- 
titulation, or afi*ected condolence, never fail of being the 
ost disagreeable and insipid to the readers. It must, bow- 
er, be remembered, that the ease and simplicity here 
commended in epistolary correspondence, are not to be un- 
irstood as importmg entire carelessness. In writing to the 
ost intimate friend, a certain degree of attention, both to 
.e subject and to the style, is requisite and becoming. It is 
} more than what we owe, both to ourselves, and to the 
iend with whom we correspond : for a slovenly and negli- 
ent manner is a mark of disrespect. 
Pliny's letters form one of the most celebrated collections 
f epistles of ancient times. They are elegant and polite ; 
ad exhibit a very pleasing and amiable view of the author, 
lut they smell too much of the lamp. They are too highly 
nished ; and it is difficult to persuade oneself that the au- 
lor is not casting an eye towards the public, when he is 
ppearing to write for his friends only. Cicero's Epistles, 
lOugh not so showy as those of Pliny, are much more 
iluable'; indeed, they are the most valuable collection of 
4ters extant in any language. They are composed with 

When does epistolaiy writing become a distinct species of composition; 
id on what, therefore, will much of the merit of it aepend 1 Wnat ijs its 
.ndamental requisite; and why 7 Why does this not banish spriffht- 
less and wit 1 What are, generally speaking, the best letter^ ; ana what 
mark follows 1 What must, however, be remarked ; and why is this the 
ise 1 What is observed of Pliny's Letters ; and what are their charao- 
ristics 1 Of those of Cicero, what is remarked ? How are they com- 
ised \ and what much enhances their mept 1 
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. purity and elegance, but without the least affectation ; and 
what much enhances their merit, they were written without 
any intention of being published to the world. Cicero him- 
self, it appears, kept no copies of his own letters ; but for 
the large collection still extant, amounting to more than a 
thousand, we are indebted to his freedman Tyro, who col- 
lected and published 'them after Cicero's death. 

The most distinguished collection of letters in the English 
language, is that of Mr. Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends ; 
a part of which are published in Mr. Pope's works, and the 
rest in those of Dean Swift. They are entertaining and 
agreeable ; and contain much wit and refinement. Some of 
them, however, bear the impress of too much study and 
attention. Those of Dr. Arbuthnot deserve high praise; 
being written with ease and beautiful simplicity. Dean 
Swift's, also, are unaffected ; and as a proof that they are, 
they exhibit his character fully, with all its defects. Several 
of Lord Bolingbroke's, and of Bishop Atterbury's letters, 
are masterly. In those of Mr. Pope, there is, in general, 
too much study ; and his letters in particular to Ladies, are 
too full of affectation. 

The gayety and vivacity of the French genius appears to 
much advantage in their letters, and have given birth to 
several agreeable publications. Balzac and Voiture are 
both celebrated epistolary writers. The former is swelling 
and pompous ; the latter sparkling and witty. The letters of 
Madame de Sevigne, are esteemed the most sCccomplished 
model of ja familiar correspondence. They turn, indeed, 
very much upon trifles, the incidents of the day, and the 
news of the town ; and if they did not, they would not be 
French ; but still, they are easy, varied, lively, and beautiful. 
The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, have much 
of the French ease and vivacity; and are, perhaps, more 
remarkable for pure epistolary style, than any other letters 
in the English language. 

There remains one other species of composition in prose, 
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As Cicero kept no copies.of his letters, how were theypreaerved 1 What 
10 the most distinguished collection of letters in the English language ; 
and where are they pubfished 1 What is remarked of them ; but of what 
do some of them bear the impress 7 What is observed of those of Dr. 
Arbuthnot, Dean Swift, Lord Bolingbroke, Bishop) Atterbuiy, and Mr. 
Pope 1 Of the gayety and vivacity of the French genius, what is remarked ; 
to what have they given birth ; and what illustrations follow 1 Of the 
letters of Madame de Sevignd, ilnd of those of Lady Montague, what is 
observed 7 What other species of composition remains to be considered 1 
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to be considered, and which comprehends a very numerous, 
though, in general, a very insignificant class of writings, 
under the name of romances and novels. These may, at 
first view, seem too insignificant to deserve any particular 
attention ; but their influence is very great, both on the mo- 
rals and the taste of a nation. In reality, fictitious histo- 
ries might be employed for very useful purposes. They 
furnish one ofthe best channels for conveying instruction, for 
painting human life and manners, for showing the errors 
into which we are betrayed by our passions, for rendering 
virtue amiable, and vice odious, that can possibly be afforded. 
The effect of well contrived stories towards accomplishing 
these purposes, is greater than any effect that can be pro- 
duced by simple instruction ; and hence we find, ,that the 
wisest men in all ages, have more or less employed fables 
and fictions, as the vehicles of knowledge. These have even 
been the basis of both epic and dramatic poetry. It is not, 
therefore, the nature of this sort of writing, considered in 
itself, but the manner of its execution, that exposes it to con-, 
tempt. Lord Bacon remarks, that our taste for fictitious 
history, is a proof of the greatness and dignity of the human 
mind. ' Not satisfied with the sober realities of life,' he 
observes, * we create worlds according to our &ncy, in order 
to gratify our capacious desires ; accommodating the appear- 
ances of things to the desires of the mind, not bringing 
down the mind, as history and philosophy do, to the course 
of events.* As fictitious history, therefore, wants neither 
dignity nor use, we shall make a few observations on the 
rise and progress of it, and the different forms it has 
assumed in different countries. 

Fictitious history originated at a very early period of the 
world. In the eastern nations, particularly, the attention, 
of men was, from the earliest times, much turned towards 
invention, and the love of fiction. Their divinity, their phi- 
losophy, and their politics, were clothed in fables and pa- 
rables. The Arabian Nights' Entertainments are the 
production of a romantic invention, but of a rich and amusing 

Why do these deserve particular attention ; and why might fictitious 
histories be employed for useful purposes ? Of their efiect, what is &ither 
observed ; and hence what follows 1 Of what are these the baus ; and 
what follows 1 Of our taste for fictitious history, what says Loid Bacon ; 
and, therefore, what shall we do 1 What account is given of the origin 
of fictitious history ; ofthe Arabian Nights, what is remarked; and what 
others are mentioned 1 
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imagination ; exhibiting a singular and curious display of 
manners and characters, and beautified with a very humane 
morality. Among the ancient Greeks and Romans also, 
we hear of fictitious histories, but none of them merit par- 
ticular criticism. 

During the dark ages, this sort of writing assumed a new 
and very singular form, and for a long time made a great 
figure in the world. The martial spirit of those nations 
among whom the feudal government prevailed ; the establish- 
ment of single combat, as an allowed method of deciding 
causes both of justice and of honor; the appointment of 
champions in the cause of women, who could not maintain 
their own right by the sword ; together with the institution 
of military tournaihents, gave rise, in those times, to that 
marvellous system of chivalry, which is one of the most 
singular appearances in the history of mankind. Upon 
these were founded those romances of knight-errantry, 
which carried an ideal chivalry to a still more extravagant 
height than it had reached in fact. They exhibited knights 
as patterns, not only of the most heroic courage, but as su- 
perlatively eminent for religion, generosity, courtesy, and 
fidelity ; and ladies, who were distinguished, in the greatest 
degree, for modesty, delicacy, and dignity of manners. 

The earliest of these romances was written in the eleventh 
century. The subject is the achievements of Charlemagne 
and his peers, in driving the Saracens out of France and a 
part of Spain — the same subject that Ariosto has taken for 
his celebrated poem of Orlando Furioso, which, of the roman- 
ces of those times, is unquestionably the most perfect model 
that was produced. In Spain, where the taste for this sort . 
of writing was most prevalent, the ingenious Cervantes, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, contributed greatly 
to explode it ; and the abolition of tournaments, the pro- 
hibition of single combat, the disbelief of magic and en- 
chantments, and the general change of manners throughoiit 
Europe, began to give a new turn to fictitious composition. 

Of the second stage of romance writing, the Cleopatra of 

/ 
What is said of this sort of writing during the dark ages ; and what 
save rise to that marvellous system of chivalry which then prevailed 1 
Upon these what were formed ; and what do they exhibit 1 When was 
the earliest of these romances written ; what is the subject of it ; and of 
Orlando Furioso, what remark follows ? What was done by Cervantes 
in Spain ; and what followed 1 What are examples of the second stage 
of romance writing; and of these what is observed ; and what followed 7 
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Madame Scuderi, and the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney, are 
good examples. In these, however, there was still too large 
a proportion of the marvellous ; and the books were too 
voluminous and un wieldly. Romance writing appeared, 
therefore, in a new form :. it dwindled down to the familiar 
novel. These, at first, were, in general, of a trifling nature, 
without the appearance of moral tendency, or useful in- 
struction. Latterly, however, novel writing has, in its 
spirit, been very' much improved. The conduct of persons 
in interesting situations in real life, has been exhibited; 
that whatever is laudable or defective in character,'might be 
clearly perceived. 

Upon this plan, until recently, the French far surpassed 
the English ; and the Gil Bias of Le Sage, the Marianne of 
Marivaux, and the Nouvelle Heloise of Rousseau, stood 
unrivalled. This, however, at present, is far from being the 
case. Besides Robi«son Crusoe, the novels of Mr. Field- 
ing, and those of Mr. Richardson, all of which are well 
known, we have recently produced many works of fiction, 
which confer the highest honor on both the morals and the 
taste of their authors. Whilst the English language shall 
be understood and appreciated, and a perception of the beau- 
tiful and the pathetic remain, the works of Sir Walter Scott, 
of Miss Porter, and of some others, of England, and of 
Washington Irving, of America, will continue to be read 

with deep interest, and lasting advantage. 

» 

What was, at first, the character of these ; but what has novel writing 
latterly become ? Upon this plan, until recently, how did the French and 
the English compare ; and of their present state, what illustrative remarks 
follow ? 
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LECTURE XXXV. 

NATURE OF POETRY— ITS ORIGIN AND 
PROGRESS— VERSIFICATION. 

As we have now finished our observations on the differ- 
ent kinds of writing in prose, it remains to treat of poetical 
composition. Before we enter on the consideration of any 
of its particular kinds, we design, in this lecture, as an intro- 
duction to the subject of poetry in general, to treat of its 
nature, give an account oi its origin, and make some ob- 
servations on versification, or poetical numbers. 

Our first inquiry is, What is poetry ? and wherein does it 
differ from prose ? The answer to this question is not so 
easy as might at first be imagined ; and critics have dis- 
puted much concerning it. The essence of poetry is sup- 
posed by Plato, Aristotle, and others, to consist in fiction. 
But this is certainly too limited ; for though fiction may 
have a great share in many poetical compositions, yet many 
subjects of poetry may not be feigned ; as where the poet 
describes objects which actually exist, or pours forth the 
real sentiments of his own heart. Others have made the 
characteristic of poetry to lie in imitation. But this is also 
indefinite : for several other arts imitate as well as poetry ; 
and an imitation of human characters apd manners may be 
carried on in the humblest prose, as well as in the loftiest 
poetic strain. 

Perhaps the best definition that can be given of poetry is, 
^ that it is the language of passion* or of enlivened imagina- 
tion, formed, most commonly, into regular numbers.' As 
the primary aim of the poet is to please and to move, it is 
to the imagination and the passions that he addresses himself. 
He may, and he ought to have it in his view, to instruct and 
to reform ; but it is indirectly, and by pleasing and moving, 

Of what does it now lemain to treat? Before we enter on the con- 
sideration of any of its particular kinds, as what do we design this lecture 1 
What is our first inquiry ; and what is remarked of the answer to it 9 In 
what is the essence of poetry supposed, hy some, to consist; but why is 
this too limited 1 In what have others made the characteristics of poetrr 
to lie ; but why is this indefinite 1 What is the best definition that can 
be given of poetry ; and why does the poet address himself to the imagina- 
tion and the passbns 1 
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that he accomplishes this end. His mind is supposed to be 
animated by some interesting object which fires his imagina- 
tion, or engages his passions ; and which, of course, com- 
municates to his style a peculiar elevation suited to his ideas ; 
very different from that mode of expression, which is natural 
to the mind in its calm, ordinary state. Though versification 
is, in general, the external distinction of poetry, yet there 
are some forms of verse so loose and ramiliar, as to be 
hardly distinguishable from prose ; such as the verse of the 
Comedies of Terence ; and tnere is also a species of prose, 
80 measured in its cadence, and so much raised in its tone, 
as to approach very near to poetical numbers ; such as the 
Telemachus of Fenelon ; and the English translation of 
Ossian. The fact is, so far as the exterior form is concerned, 
verse and prose, on some occasions, run into each other, 
like light and shade. 

It has been of^en observed that poetry is older than prose ; 
and the concurring voice of all antiquity attests the truth of 
the remark. But in what sense this seemingly strange 
paradox holds true, has not always been well understood. 
There never, certainly, was any period of society, in which 
men conversed together in poetical numbers. It was in 
very humble and scanty prose that the first tribes carried on 
intercourse among themselves, relating to the wants and 
necessities of life. But from the very beginning of society, 
there were occasions on which they met together for feasts, 
sacrifices, and public assemblies ; and on all such occasions 
music, song, and dance, made their principal entertainment. 
It is chiefly in America, that we have the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with men in their savage state. Among 
the numerous tribes of this vast continent, music and song 
are, at all their meetings, carried on with an incredible de- 
gree of enthusiasm. It is in songs that they celebrate their 
religious rites ; by these they lament their public and pri- 
vate calamities — the death of friends, or the loss of warriors ; 



What ought he to haye in view; but what fiiQows 1 In what state is 
his mind siipposed to be ; and what does this communicate to his style 1 
Though veraification, in general, is tiie external distinction of poetry, yet 
what remark follows; and what illustrations are given ? What has been 
often observed ; and what attests the truth of the remark 1 How is thiv 
seeming paradox fully explained 1 In what country have we an opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with man in his savage state 1 Among the 
tribes of this vast continent, what is remarked of music and song ; and 
how is this remark illustrated ? 
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express their joy on their victories ; celebrate the great 
actions of their nation and their heroes ; excite each other 
to perform brave exploits in wair, or suffer death and tor- 
ments with unshaken constancy. It is, therefore, in those 
rude effusions which the enthusiasm of fancy or passion 
suggested to untaught men, when roused by interesting 
events, and by their meetings together in public assemblies, 
that we see the first beginnings of poetic composition. 

Man is, by nature, both a poet and a musician. The same 
impulse which produces an enthusiastic poetic style, prompted 
a certain melody, or modulation of sound, suited to the emo- 
tions of joy or grief, of admiration, love, or anger. There 
is a power in sound, which, partly from nature, and partly 
from habit and association, makes such pathetic impressions 
on the fancy, as delight even the wildest barbarfans. Music 
and poetry, therefore, had the same origin ; they were 
prompted by the same occasions ; they were written in song ; 
and, as long as they continued united, they, no doubt, na- 
turally tended to heighten and exalt each others .power. 
The first poets sung their own verses ; and hence the be- 
ginning of what we call versification, or the management 
of words so as to be suited to some tune or melody. 

From what has been said, it is manifest that the first com 
positions which were either recorded by writing, or trans- 
mitted by tradition, must have been poetical compositions. 
No other than these could draw the attention of men in theii 
rude uncivilized state. Indeed they knew no other. Cool 
reasoning and plain discourse, had no power to attract 
savage tribes, addicted only to hunting and war. There 
was nothing that could eitner rouse the speaker to pour 
himself forth, or to draw the crowd to listen, but the high 
powers of passion, of music, and of song. This vehicle, 
therefore, and no other, could be employed by chiefs and 
legislators, when they meant to instruct or animate their 
tribes. Indeed, the earliest accounts which history gives 
as concerning all nations, bear testimony to these facts. 
In the first ages of Greece, priests, philosophers, and states- 

'W^here, therefore, do we see the first beginnings of poetic composition 1 
What is man by nature ; and how is this fliustrated 1 What power does 
sound possess ; of muac and poetry what inference is drawn ; and what 
remarks follow! From what has been said, what is manifest; and 
how does it appear that they knew no other 1 By whom, and when, must 
this vehicle have been employed ; and what bear testimony to these fitcts 1 
From the first ages of Greece how is this illustrated 1 
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men, all delivered their instructions in poetry. Apollo, 
Orpheus, and Amphion, their most ancient bards, are repre- 
sented as the first tamers of mankind. Minos and Thales 
sung to the lyre the laws which thev composed ; and till the 
age immediately preceding that of Herodotus, history had 
appeared in no other form than that of poetical tales. 

In the same manner, among all other nations, poets and 
songs are the first objects that make their appearance. 
Among the Scythian or Gothic nations, many of tneir kings 
and leaders were scolders or poets ; and it is from their 
Runic songs, that the earliest writers of their history, acknow- 
ledge that they had deriv^ed their chief information. Among 
the Celtic tribes, in Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, their bards 
were held in the highest possible estimation, and possessed 
the greatest influence over the people. Th6y were always 
near the person of the chief or sovereign ; they recorded 
all his great exploits ; they were employed as the ambassa- 
dors between contending tribes, and their persons were held 
sacred. 

From this it follows, that as we have reason to look for 
poems and songs among the antiquities of all countries, so 
we ma3r expect, that during their infancy, there will be, in 
the strain of these, a remarkable resemblance. The occasions 
of their being composed, are every where nearly the same. 
The praises of goos and heroes, the celebration of famed 
ancestors, the recital of martial deeds, songs of victory, and 
songs of lamentation over the misfortunes and death of their 
countrymen, occur amongst all nations ; and the same en- 
thusiasm and fire, the same wild and irregular, bux animated 
composition, concise and glowing style, bold and extravagant 
figures of speech, are the general distinguishing characters 
of all the most ancient original poetry. 
■ Diversity of climate, and of manner of living, will, how- 
ever, occasion some diversity in the strain of the first 
poetry of nations ; chiefly according as those nations are of 
a more ferocious, or more gentle spirit ; and according as 
they advance faster or slower ip the art of civilization. 
Thus we find all the remains of the ancient Gothic po- 

■» ■ I , ■ , , , .m 

In the same manner, who are the first obiects that make their appear- 
ance among all nations ; and how is this iUnstrated from the Scytmans, 
and the Celtic tribes 1 What station did they occupy 1 From this what 
follows ; and how is this fully illustrated 1 What will be the effect of 
diversity of climate ; and according to what 1 What illustration of this 
remark is given from the Gothic, Irarumn and Chinese, Celtic, Grecian, 
and Persian poetry 1 
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etry remarkably fierce, breathing nothing but slaughter 
and blood ; while the Peruvian and Chinese songs turned, 
from the earliest times, upon milder subjects. The Cel- 
tic poetry, in the days of Ossian, though chiefly of the 
martial kind, yet had attained a considerable mixture of ten 
derness and refinement. Among the Grecians, poetry ap- 
pears to have soon received a philosophical cast, if we may * 
judge from the subjects on which it was, at an early period, 
employed ; and the Arabians and Persians used poetry as the 
meoium of their moral instructions. 

During the infancy of poetry, all the different kinds of it 
were mingled in the same composition, according as inclina- 
tion, enthusiasm, or casual incidents, directed the poet's 
strain. In the progress of society and arts, they began to 
assume those different forms, and to be distinguiijhed by 
those different names, under which we now know them. 
Odes would naturally be among the first compositions; 
according as the bards were moused by religious feeling, 
love, or any other warm sentiment, to pour themselves forth 
in song. Elegiac poetry would as naturally arise from 
lamentations over their deceased friends. The recital of the 
achievements of their ancestors, and their heroes, gave birth 
to what we now call epic poetry ; and in the introduction of 
different bards, speaking in the character of their heroes, 
we find the first outlines of tragedy or dramatic waiting. 

Poetry, in its ancient original condition, was, perhaps, 
more vigorous than it is in its modern state. It included 
then the whole burst of the human mind — ^the whole exertion 
of its imaginative faculties. It spoke the language of passion, 
and no other ; for to passion it owed its birth. Prompted 
and inspired by objects which to him seemed great, by 
events which interested his country or his friends, the early 
bard arose and sung. He sung, indeed, in wild and disor- 
derly strains ; but they were the native efiusions of his 
heart ; they were the ardent conceptions of admiration or 
resentment, of sorrow or friendship, which he poured forth. 
In after ages, however, w^hen poetry became a regular art, 
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During the infancy of poetry, what is remarked of all the different 
kinds ; and what was the effect of improvement in arts 1 What would 
naturally be among the first compositions ; and why 1 How would elegiac, 
epic, and dramatic poetry, naturally originate! What is remarked, of 
poetry in its ancient condition ; and what did it then include'} Why did 
It speak the language of passion only ; and how is this illustrated 'i What 
is remarked, however, of the poetry of after ages ] and what illustraticm 
follows 1 
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Studied for reputation and for gain, authors begfan to affect 
what they did not feel. Composing coolly in their closets, 
they endeavored to imitate passion, rather than to express it ; 
they tried to force their imagination into raptures, or to sup- 
ply the defect of native warmth, by those artificial orna- 
ments which might give composition a splendid appearance. 

We next proceed to treat of English versification. Na- 
tions whose language and pronunciation were of a musical 
kind, rested their versification chiefiy upon the quantities 
of their syllables. Others, the quantities of whose syllables 
was not so distinctly perceived in pronouncing them, rested 
the melody of their verse upon the number of syllables it 
contained, upon the proper disposition of accents and pauses 
in it, and frequently upon that return of corresponding 
sounds, which we call rhyme. The former was the case 
with the Greeks and Romans ; the latter is the case with us, 
and with most modern nations. Among the Greeks and 
Bomans, almost every syllable had a fixed and determined 
quantity ; and their manner of pronouncing rendered this 
so sensible to the ear; that a long syllable was precisely 
equal in time to two short ones. Upon this principle, the 
'iiumber of syllables in their hexameter verse was allowed 
to vary from 13 to 17 ; but the musical time was, notwith- 
standing, the same in every verse ; and was always equal to 
twelve long syllables. 

But the introduction of this regular succession of syl- 
lables into English verse, would be altogether out of place ; 
for the difference made between long and short syllables, in 
our manner of pronouncing them, is very inconsiderable. 
The only perceptible difference among our syllables, arises 
from some of them being uttered wit^h that stronger per- 
cussion of voice, which we call accent. This accent, 
however, does not always make the syllable longer. It 
communicates only more force of sound; and it is upon a 
certain order and succession of accented and unaccented 
syllables, more than upon their being short or long, that the 
melody of our verse depends. If we take any of Mr. Pope's 
lines, and in reciting them alter the quantity of the syllables. 

To what do we next proceed ; and on what do different nations rest 
their iversification 1 With whom was the former the case ; and how is this 
fully ilhistrated'? But why would the introduction of this method into 
English verse, be out of place ; and what is the only perceptible dijQference 
among our syllables 1 Of this accent what is remarked ; upon what does 
the melody of our verse depend ; and how is this illustrated i 
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the music of the verse will not be much injured : but if we 
' do not accent the syllables according as the verse dictates, 
its melody will be totally destroyed. 

In the construction of our verse, there is another essential 
circumstance. This is the cssural pause, which falls towards 
the middle of each line. This pause may fall after the 4th, 
the 5th, the 6th, or the 7th syllable; and by this means un- 
common variety and richness are given to English versi- 
fication. 

When the pause &lls earliest, that is, after the 4th sylla- 
ble, the briskest melody is thereby formed, and the most 
spirited air given to the line. In the following lines of the 
Rape of the Lock, Mr. Pope has, with exquisite propriety, 
suited the construction of the verse tp the subject. 

On her white breast | a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss [ and inndels adore ; 
Her lively looks | a spriehtly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes^ | ana as unfijced as those. 

When the pause falls after the 5th syllable, which divides 
the line into two equal portions, the melody is sensibly 
altered. The verse loses that brisk and lively air which it 
had with the former pause, and becomes more smooth, gen- 
tle, and flowing. 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind, 

Each prayer accepted, | and each wish resign'^d. 

When the pause follows the 6th syllable, the tenor of the 
music becomes solemn and grave. The verse marches now 
with a more slow and measured pace than in either of the 
two former cases. 

The wrath of Peleus* son, | the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes^ | O goddess sing ! 

The grave cadence becomes still more sensible, when the 
pause follows the 7th syllable. This kind of verse occurs 
less frequently than either of the others ; but it has a happy 
effect in diversifying the melody of long poems. 

What other circumstance is there in the construction of our verse ; and of 
thifl what is remark^ 1 Where may it fall ; and what is its effect 1 What 
is remarked of this pause when . it falls after the 4th syllable ; and what 
illustration is given f What is said of it when it falls after the 5th sylli^ 
ble ; and what is the Jllustration ? What is observed of the pause when 
it follows the 6th syllable; and what illustration follows 1 When does 
the grave eadence become still more sensible; of this kind of verse what 
'observed; and what is the example? 
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And in the smooth deBcriptive | murmur still, 
Long loved| adored idea% | all adieu. f 

We have taken our exaipples from verses in rhyme ; because 
in these our versification is subjected to the strictest law. 
As blank verse is of a freer kind, and naturally is read with 
less cadence or tone, the pauses in it, and the effect of them, 
are not always so sensible to the ear. It is constructed, how- 
ever, entirely upon the same principles with respect to the 
place of the pause, and is a noble, bold, and disencumbered 
mode of versification. It is free from the full close which 
rhyme forces upon the ear at the termination of every 
couplet. Hence it is peculiarly suited to subjects of dignity 
and force. It is more favorable than rhyme to the sublime, 
and the highly pathetic. Rhyme finds a proper place in the 
middle regions of poetry ; and blank verse in the highest. 

The present form of our English heroic rhyme in couplets, 
is a modern species of versification. The measure generally 
used in the days of Clueen Elizabeth and James I., was the 
stanza of eight linei^. Waller was the first who gave the 
fashion to couplets ; and Dryden established the usage. 
Waller harmonized our sense, and Dryden carried it to per- 
fection. The versification of Pope is peculiar. It is flow- 
ing and smooth, correct and labored, in the highest degree. 
He has totally thrown aside the triplets, which are so common 
in Dryden and the older poets. As to ease and variety, Dry- 
den excels Pope. He makes his couplets to rim into one 
another, and has somewhat the freedom of blank verse. 



Whence have we taken our examples ; why ; and of hiank verse what 
is remarked 1 From what b it free ; to what is it suited ; and for what 
favorable ? What is observed of the present form of cmt heroic rhyme: 
and when was the stanza of eight lines used 1 Of Waller, Dryden, ana 
Pope, what is remarked ; and how do the two latter compare 1 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 

PASTORAL POETRY— LYRIC POETRY. 

Having, in the last lecture, given an account of the rise 
and progress of poetry, and made some observations on the 
nature of English versification, we proceed to treat of the 
chief kinds of poetical composition, and of the critical rules 
that relate to them. We shall first consider pastoral poetry. 

It has been a prevailing opinion among authors, that, 
because the life which mankind at first led was rural, there- 
fore their first poetry was pastoral, or employed on the cele- 
bration of rural scenes and objects. That it would borrow 
many of its images and allusions from those natural objects 
with which men were best acquainted, there can be no doubt ; 
but the calm and tranquil scenes of rural felicity were, by 
no means, the first objects which inspired that strain of 
composition, which we now call poetry. It was inspired in 
the first periods of every nation, by events and objects which 
roused men's passions ; or, at least, awakened their wonder/ 
and admiration. The actions of their gods and heroes, their 
own exploits in war, the successes or misfortunes of their 
countrymen and friends, furnished the first themes to the 
bards of every country. It was not till men had begun to 
assemble in great cities, and the bustle of courts and large 
societies was known, that pastoral poetry assumed its pre- 
sent form. Men then began to look back upon the more 
simple and innocent life which their forefathers had led, 
or which, at least, they fancied them to have led: they 
looked back upon it with pleasure, and in those rural 
scenes and pastoral occupations, supposing a degree of feli- 
city to take place, superior to what they now enjoyed, con- 
ceived the idea of celebrating it in poetry. In the court of 
king Ptolemy, Theocritus wrote the first pastorals with 
which we are acquainted ; and in the court of Augustus, 
Virgil imitated him. 

What was done in the last lecture ; and to what do we now proceed % 
Of pastoral poetry, w][iat opinion has prevailed ; and of this opinion what 
does our author remark 1 By what was it inspired ; and what furnished 
the first themes to the bards of every country 7 It was not till when that 
pastoral poetry assumed its present fcnrm ; what did men then besin to do ; 
and what followed 1 Who wrote the fijrst pastorals ; where; and by whom 
was be imitated ; and where? 
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The pastoral is a natural and very agreeable form of poetic 
oompositioQ. It recalls to our imagination those gay scenes 
and pleasing views of nature, which are generally the de- 
lic'ht of our childhood and youth ; and to which, in more 
advanced years, the greater part of men recur with pleasure. 
It exhibits to us a life, with which we are accustomed to 
associate the ideas of peace, of leisure, and of innocen<^e. 
It transports us into the calm elysian regions. At the same 
time, no subject seems to be more fevorable to poetry. 
Amidst rural objects, nature presents, on all hands, the finest 
field for description; and nothing appears to flow more 
readily into poetical numbers, than rivers and mountains, 
meadows ana hills, flocks and trees, and shepherds void of 
care. Hence this species of poetry has, at all times, allured 
many readers, and excited many writers. 

The pastoral poet must form to himself the idea of a rural 
state, such as in certain periods of society may have actually 
taken place, where there was ease, equality, and innocence — 
where shepherds were gay and agreeable, without being 
learned or refined; and plain and artless, without being 
gross and wretched. The great charm of pastoral poetry 
arises from the view which it exhibits of the tranquillity and 
happiness of rural life. This pleasing illusion, therefore, 
the poet must carefully maintain. He must display to us all 
that is agreeable in that state, but hide whatever is displeas- 
ing. Distresses, indeed, and anxieties, he may attribute to it ; 
for it would be altogether unnatural to suppose any condition 
of human life to be without them ; but they must be of such 
a nature, as not to shock the fency with any thing peculiarly 
disgusting in the pastoral life. In short, the pastoral poet 
should be careful to exhibit whatever is most pleasing only, 
in the pastoral state. He must paint its simplicity, its tran- 
quillity, and its happiness; but conceal its rudeness and 
misery. His pictures must not be those of real life. It is 
sufiicient that they resemble it. He has occasion, accord- 
ingly, for great art. And to have a proper idea of pastoral 

What does the pastoral recal to our imagination ; and what does it ex- 
hibit to us *? Whence does it transport us ; and how does it appear to be, 
of all subjects, most favorable to poetry 1 Hence what has followed 1 Of 
what state must the pastoral poet form to himself an idea 'i From what 
does the great charm of pastoral poetry arise ; and how must this pleasing 
illusion be kept up 7 What may he 'attribute to it; why; but of* what 
nature must they be 7 In short, of what should the pastoral poet be caro- 
f\il ; and how is this illustrated 1 To have a proper idea of pastoral poetry, 
what must we consider? 
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poetry, we must consider, first, the scenery; next, the 
characters ; and, lastly, the subjects which it exhibits. 

The scene, it is evident, must always be laid in the coun* 
try ; and much of the poet^s merit depends on describing it 
beautifully. Virgil is, in this respect, excelled by Theocri* 
tus, whose descriptions of natural beauties are richer and 
more picturesque than the other. In every pastoral, a rural 
prospect should be drawn with distinctness. It is insipid to 
nave unmeaning groups of roses and violets, of birds, and 
breezes, and brooks* A good poet should give us such a 
landscape as a painter could copy. His objects must be 
particularized ; the stream, the rock, or the tree, must each 
of them stand forth, so as to make a figure in the imagina* 
tion, and to give us a pleasing conception of the place where 
we are. In his allusions to natural objects, too, as well as 
in professed descriptions of scenery^ the poet should study 
clearness and variety. He must diversify nis &ce of nature, 
by presenting to us new images ; or otherwise, he will soon 
become insipid. It is also incumbent on him to suit the 
scenery to the subject of the pastoral ; and, according; as it is 
of a gay or melancholy kind, to exhibit nature under such 
forms as may correspond with the emotions or sentiments 
which he describes. Thus Virgil, when he gives the 
lamentation of a despairing lover, communicates a gloomy 
sadness to the scene. 

Tantum inter dennis nmbroaa caeumino, ftgoi 
Aiftidud veniebat j ibi hoc incondita aolua 
MonCibus et Sylvls itudio jactabat inanL 

Mid ihadeB of thiekett beach he pin'd alOne, 

To the wild woodi and mountains made fail moan ; 

Still day by day, in incoherent strainB, 

'Twae sul he could, despairing told his pains. Wartatu 

With regard to the characters in pastorals, it is not suffi* 
cient that they are persons who reside constantly in the 
country. Courtiers and citizens, who resort occasionally 
to retirement, would not figure well in pastorals. The per- 

Where most the scene be laid ; what follows ; and how do Virgil and 
Theocritus, in this Tmect, compare 1 In eTery pastoral what should ba 
done; and wfayl What should a good poet do; and how is this illus- 
trated 1 What is remarked of alluoons to natural olgects ; and how is 
this, also, illustrated 1 YHiat is also incumbent on him } and what fiiUowsl 
What illustration of this remark is giTen homympi'i With regard to 
characters in pastorals, what is not sufficientl Who would not figun 
well in pastorals: and why 1 

26 
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80D8 in such poems must be actual shepherds, and wholly 
engaged in ruial occupations. The shepherd must be plain 
ana unaffected, without being dull or insipid* ELe may have 
good sense and reflection; he may have sprightliness and 
vivacity r he may have very tender and delicate feelings : 
since tnese are, more or less, the portion of man in all ranks 
of life ; and since, doubtless, there was much genius in the 
world, before there were learning or arts to refine it. Bat 
then he should never deal in general reflections, or in con- 
ceits, for these are consequences of refinement. When 
Aminta, in Tasso, is disentangling his mistress's hair from 
the tree to which a savage had bound it, he is represented as 
saying : * Cruel tree ! how couldst thou injure that lovely 
hair which did thee so much honor ? Thy rugged trunk was 
not worthy of such lovely knots. What advantage have the 
servants of love, if those precious chains are common to 
them, and to the trees.' Strained and forced sentiments like 
these, suit not the words. The language of rural person- 
ages is that of plain ^ood sense, and natural feeling. Henco 
the charm of tne following lines in Virgil : 

Sepibu» in nostril panram te rotcida mala 
(Dux egovester eram) yidi cum matre legentem: 
Alter ab undecimo turn me jam ceperat annucs 
Jam fragrlefrpateramlt terrfi contingere ramoe. 
Ut vidi, ut peril, ut me malui abstulit error ! 

Once with your mother to our field you came 

Por dewy apples ; thence I date my flame ; 

The choiceit fruit I pointed to your Ti«w, 

Though youn^, my niptur'd soul wai fix'd on you ; 

Tlie boughs I just could reach with little arms; 

But then, even then, could feel thy powerful charm». 

O, how I gaz'd, in pleasing transport tost : 

How gtow'd my heart, in sweet aelusion lost! WarUm. 

With respect to the subject of pastorals, thereis a nicety 
which is absolutely necessary. For it is not enough, that 
the poets should give us shepherds discoursing together^ 
Every good poem must have a topic that should, in some way, 
be interesting. In this lies the difficulty of pastoral poetry. 
The active scenes of country life are too barren of incidents. 

•What qualities may the shepherd possess; and for what reason 1 Bnt 
in what should he never deal ; why ; and what illustration is given from 
Tasso 1 What is the languii£[e of rural personages; and of this what 
illustration is given from virgil 1 With respect to the subjects of pasto- 
rals, what is remarked; and whyl Every good poem must have what; 
«nd of this what is remarked? Of the active scenes of country life, and 
of the condition of the shepherd, what is observed ; and hence what has 
Ibllowed'? 
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The condition of a shepherd has few things in it that produce 
curiosity and surprise. Hence the generality of pastorale 
are common place, and unusually insipid. Yet this insipi- 
dity is not to be ascribed altogether to the barrenness of the 
topics. It is, in a great measure, the fawlt of the poet ; for 
human passions are much the same in every situation and 
rank of life. And what an infinite variety of objects within 
the rural sphere do the passions present ! The various ad- 
ventures WTiich give occasion to those engaged in country 
life to display their disposition and temper ; ther scenes of 
domestic felicity or disquiet ; the attachment of friends and 
brothers ; the rivalship and competition of lovers; the un- 
expected success or misfortunes of families, might give 
occasion to many pleasing and tender incidents ; and were 
more of the narrative and sentimental intermixed with the 
descriptive in this kind of poetry, it would become much 
more interesting to the bulk of readers, than it now is. 

The two great fathers of pastoral poetry are Theocritus 
and Virgil. Theocritus was a Sicilian, and has laid the 
scene of his pastorals in that country. For the simplicity 
of his sentiments, the harmony of nis numbers, and the 
richness of his scenery, he is highly distinguished. He is 
the original of which Virgil is the imitator : for most of 
Virgil's highest beauties are copied from Theocritus. He 
must be allowed, however, to have imitated him with great 
judgment, ^and, in some respects, to have improved upon 
him. For Theocritus sometimes descends into ideas that 
are gross and mean, and makes his shepherds abusive and 
immodest ; while Virgil is free from offensive rusticity, and, 
at the saine time, preserves the character of pastpral sim- 
plicity. 

The modem writers of pastorals have, in general, imi- 
tated Theocritus and Virgil. Sannazarius, however, a Latin 
' poet, in the age of Leo X., attempted a bold innovation, by 
composing piscatory eclogues, and changing the scene from 
woods to the sea, and from the life of shepherds to that of 

Yet, to what is this insipidity not to be ascnbed ; and vrky is it the faidt 
of the poet 1 What objects within the cmral sphere do the passions pre- 
sent 1 What would render this kind of poet^ still more interesting $ 
Who are the fathers of pastoral poetry ; and what is observed of the former 1 
How does Virgil compare with nim ; and what is farther remarked on this 
subject 1 What is remarked of the modern writers of pastorals ? Who, 
however, attempted a hold innovation ; what was it.; and why did it not 
Aueoeed? 
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ithermen. But his attempt was unliappy, and he has had 
no imitators. The toilsome life of the fishennan had 
nothing agreeable to present to the imagination. Fish and 
marine productions have nothing poetical in them. Of al) 
the moderns, Qesner, a poet of Switzerland, has been the 
most happy in his pastoral compositions. He has introduced 
in his Idyls many new ideas. His scenery is striking, and 
his deacnptions are lively. He presents pastoral life to us» 
with all the embellishments of which it is susceptible ; but 
without, any excess of refinement. But what forms the chief 
merit of i^is poetry is, he writes to the heart ; and has en- 
riched the subject of Idyls with incidents which give rise to 
much tender sentiment. Scenes of domestic felicity are 
beautifully painted. The mutual afiection of husbands and 
wives, of parents and children, of brothers and sisters, as 
well as of lovers, are displayed in a touching manner. 

Neither the pastorals of Mr. Pope, nor those of Mr. 
Philips, are a great honor to English poetry. Those of Mr. 
Pope were composed in his youth ; which may be an apology 
for other &ults, but cannot well excuse the barrenness t^t 
appears in them. They are written, it is true, in remark- 
ably smooth and flowing numbers, but this is their principal 
merit ; for there is scarcely a thought or a description in 
them, which is not a repetition of what is to be found in 
Virfi^il, and all other poets who write of rural themes. 
Philips attempted to be more simple and natural than Pope ; 
but he wanted genius to support the attempt. His topics^ 
like those of Pope, ar^ beaten ; and instead of being natural 
and simple, he is insipid and flat. The Shepherd's Week 
of Mr. Gay was designed to ridicule Philips ; and is an 
ingenious burlesque of pastoral writing, when it copies, too» 
completely, the manners of clowns and rustics. Mr. Shen- 
stcme's pastoral ballad, is one of the most elegant poems in 
the English language. 

The Qentle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay, is a pastoral 
composition which must not be omitted. For this admirable 
poem it is, perhaps, a disadvantage, that it is written in the 



Of Gesner, what is observed ; and what is the character of his Idyls 1 
But what k it that forms the chief merit of his poetry ; and I)ow k thU 
fflustrated 1 What is said of Mr. Pooe's, and of Mr. Fhilips's pastorals j 
and how is this remark fully illustrate*! 1 Of Mr. Gav's Shcphertl's Woek» 
and of Mr. Shenstone's pastoral ballad, what is observed ? What is saiik 
of the Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay ; aiwl to this poem whut are 
disadvantages! But what are iXs^ excelleiWc's.'l 
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old rustic dialect of Scotland, which must soon be obsolete : 
and it is a farther disadvantage to it, that it is formed so 
accurately on the rural manners of Scotland, that none but 
a native of that country can fully understand or relish it. 
But of natural description it is full ; and it excels in tender- 
ness of sentiment. The characters are skilfully drawn; 
the incidents are affecting, and the scenery and manners are 
lively and correct. 

We -proceed next to treat of lyric poetry, or the ode — a 
species of po^cal composition which possesses mucli dig- 
nity, and in which many writers have distinguished them- 
selves in every age. "Ode is, in Greek, equivalent to song 
or hymn ; and lyric poetry implies, that the verses are accom- 
panied with a lyre, or with a musical instrument. The 
ode retains its first and most ancient form ; and sentiments 
of some kind or other constitute its subject. It recites not 
actions ; but its spirit, and the manner of its execution, give 
it its chief value. It admits of a bolder and more passionate 
strain, than is allowed in simple recitations. Hence the 
enthusiasm that belongs to it. Hence, too, that neglect of 
regularity, and that disorder it is supposed to admit. 

There are four denominations under which all odes may 
be classed. First, hymns addressed to the Supreme Being, 
and relating to religious subjects. Of this nature are the 
Psalms of David, which exhibit to us this species of lyric 
poetry, in its highest degree of perfection. Secondly, he- 
roic odes, which concern the celebration of heroes and great 
actions. Of this kind are the odes of Pindar ; arid the splendid 
Marco Bozzaris of F. G. Halleck. Thirdly, moral and phi- 
losophical odes, which refer chiefly to virtue, friendship, and 
humanity. Of this kind are many of the odes of Horace, 
and several of our best modern lyrics ; among which are, 
* The burial of Sir John Moore,' by the Rev. Mr. Wolf, and 
Hal leek's elegiac, on the death of Dr. J. R. Drake — ^both 
most finished productions. Fourthly, festive and amorous 
odes, which are calculated for pleasure and amusements 
Of this nature are the odes of Anacreon, and many of those 
of Thomas Moore, 

To treat of what do we next proceed ; and of it what is remarked 1 To what 
i ia ode equivaletjt ; and what dora it signify 1 What does the ode retain; 

I vrhat crmetitutc its subject; and what give it its chief value? Of what 

; <locs it admit ; and hence what follows 1 Under how many denominations 

I may ail odes be classed * and what are instances and examples of each 1 
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A» enthosiaam is considered the charaeteristic of the ode, it 
has too much degenerated into licentiousness ; and this spe- 
cies of writing has, above all others, been infected with the 
want of order, method, and connection. The poet is imme* 
diately out of sight He is so abrupt and eccentric, so 
irregular and obscure, that we cannot partake of his raptures* 
b is not) indeed* necessary, that the structure of the ode 
•honld be so perfectly exact and formal as k didactic poem. 
But in ererj work oi genius there ought to be a whole, and 
this whole should consist of parts, liaese parts, too, should 
have a bond of connection. In the ode, the transitions from 
thought to thought may be brisk and rapid,but the connection 
of ideas should be preserved ; and the author should think, 
and not rave* 

Pindar, the great &ther of lyric poetr^^ has led his imi- 
tators into wil&ess and enthusiastic fancy. They imitate 
his disorder, without catching his spirit. In Horace every 
thing is correct, harmonious, and happy. His elevation is 
moderate and not rapturous. Grace and elegance are his 
characteristics. He supports a moral sentiment with dignity, 
touches a gay one with felicity, and has the art to trifle most 
agreeably. His language, too, is always very fortunate. 
Buchanan's Ode to t& First of May, is a beautiful produc- 
tion. 

In the French, the odes of Jean Baptiste Rousseau, are 
justly celebrated for great beauty of sentiment and expression.^ 
In our own language, Dryden's ode on St. Cecilia is well 
known. Mr. Gray, in some of his odes, is eminent for ten- 
derness and sublimity f and in the more recent works of 
Bums and Campbell, there are found several very beautiful 
lyric poems. 

As enthusiasm is oonsideied the eharacteristic of the ode, what has £>!• 
bwed ; and how is this illostrated 1 What is not, indeed, necessary ; but 
what remarks foUowl What is observed of Pindar, and of his imitators t 
What is remarked of Horace; and what other beautiful poem is men- 
tioned 1 Of odes in the French and the English languages, what is 
observed ; and what are examples 1 
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LECTURE XXXVII. 

DIDACTIC POETRY— DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

Hating treated of pastoral and lyric poetry, we proceed 
next to didactic ; the express intention of whicn is to convey 
instruction and knowledge. A didactic poem differs in 
form only, from a philosophical, a moral, or a critical treatise 
in prose. At the same time, by means of its form, it has 
several advantages. By the charm of versification and 
numbers, il renders instruction more agreeable ; by the 
descriptions, episodes, and other embellishments, which it 
may interweave, it detains and engages the fancy ; it fixes, 
also, useful circumstances more deeply in the memory. 

A didactic poem may be executed in difilerent ways. The 
poet may choose some instructive subject, and he may treat 
It regularly, and in form ; or without intending a great or 
regular work, he may only inveigh against particular vices, 
or make some moral observations on human life and charac- 
ters. But the highest species of didactic composition, is a 
formal treatise on some philosophical or grave subject. Of 
this nature we have several, both ancient and modern, of 
great merit and character : such as Virgil's Georgics, Pope's 
Essay on Criticism, Akenside's Pleasures of the Imagination, 
Armstrong on Health, Young's Night Thoughts, Gold- 
smith's Traveller and his Deserted Village, Campbell's Plea- 
sures of Hope, Horace's, Vida's, andBoileau*s Artof Poetry. 

In all such works, as instruction is the professed objectt 
the fundamental merit consists in sound thought, just prin- 
ciples, clear and apt illustrations. It is necessary, however, 
that the poet enliven his lessons by figures, and incidents, 
and poetical painting. Virgil, in his Georgics, presents us 
here with a perfect model. He has the art of raising and 

To what kind of poetry do we now proceed : and what U the intention 
of iti From what does a didactic poem differ in fi>rm only ; and at tho 
same time, by means of its form, what advantages has it 1 In what differ- 
ent ways may a didactic poem be executed ? But what is the highest spe- 
cies of didactic composition ; and of this nature, what examples nave we 7 
In all such works, in what does the fundamental merit consist ; hut what, 
however, is necessary 1 Of this, where have we a perfect model ; and 
what axt does he possess 1 
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beautifying the most trivial circumstances in rural life. 
When he is to say that the labor of the farmer must begin in 
spring, he expresses t*"aaelf in the following manner : 

Vtre novo, gelidus canis cum montibue humor 
Liquitur, et Zephyro imtris ae ^leba rcsolvii; 
Depreaso incipiat jam turn mihi Taurus aratro 
lo^mere, et sulco atthtus Bplendetcere vomer. 

While jet the spring is young, while earth unbimls 

Her frozen bosom to the western winds ; 

While mountain snows dissolve against the sun, 

And streams yet new from precipices run ; 

Even in this early dawning of the year, 

Produce the ploueh, and yoke the sturdy steer, 

And eoad him tiU he groans beneath his toil, 

Till me bright share is buried in the soil. Dryden. 

And instead of telling his husbandman in plain language, 
that his crops will fail through bad management, his lan- 
guage is, 

Heu, magnum alterms frustra spectabisacervum, 
Ck>ncussaque famem in silvis solabere quercu. 

On others' crops you may with envy look. 

And shake for food the long abandoned oak. Dryden, 

In all didactic works, such a method and order are requi- 
site, as shall exhibit clearly a connected train of instruction. 
With regard to episodes and embellishments, the writers of 
didactic poetry may indulge in great liberties. For in a 
poetical performance, a continued series of instruction, with- 
out entertaining embellishments, would fatigue, and even 
disgust. The great art of rendering a didactic poem inter- 
esting, is to relieve and amuse the reader, by connecting 
some agreeable episodes with the principal subject. These 
are always the parts of the work which are best known, and 
which contribute most to support the reputation of the poet. 
The digressions in the Georgics of Virgil are all admirable. 
The happiness of a country life, the fable of Aristeus, and 
the tale of Orpheus and Eurydice, cannot be praised too 

highly. 

A didactic poet ought, also, to exert his skill in connecting 
his episodes happily with his subjects. Virgil is dis-- 

To illustrate this remark, what examples are given *? In air didactic 
works, what are requisite ; but with regard to what may they indulge in 
great liberties ; and why 1 What is the great art of rendering a didactic 
poem interesting ; and of these, what is observed 1 From Virgil what 
examples are mentioned % In what ought a didactic poet also to exert his 
skill; and in this, also, who is distinguished 1 



I 
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tinguished for his address in this point also. After seeming 
to have left his hushandmen, he again returns to them very 
naturally by laying hold of some rural 'circumstance, to 
termin£^e his digression. Thus, having spoken of the 
battle of Pharsalia, he subjoins immediately, with much art : 

Scilicet et tempuB venict, cum finibus illis 

Agricola, incurvo terrain molitus aratro, 

Exeaa inveniet scabra rubigine pi]a ; , 

Aut gravibuB rastris galeas pulsabit inanei^ 

Graortiiaque effossis miral^itur oBsa eepulchha 

111613, after length of timcy the laVrine swaine 

Who turn the turf of these unhappy plains, 

Shall rusty arms from the plougnM lurrows take, 

And over empty helmets pass the rake ; 

Amus'd at anti()ue titles on the stones, 

And mighty relics of gigantic bones. Dryden, 

• In our own language, as didactic writers, Dr. Akenside, 
Dr. Armstrong, Dr. Young, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, are all celebrated. In his Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, Dr. Akenside has attempted the most rich and poetical 
form of didactic writing ; and though, in the execution of 
the whole he is not equal, he has, in several parts, succeeded 
happily, and displayed much genius. Dr. Armstrong, in 
his Art of Preserving Health, has not aimed at so high a 
strain as the other. But he is more equal ; and maintains, 
throughout, a chaste and correct elegance. 

As a moral and didactic writer. Dr. Young is very emi- 
nent. In all his works the marks of strong genius appear. 
His Universal Passion possesses the full merit of that ani- 
mated conciseness of style, and lively description of charac. 
ters, which are particularly requisite in didactic compositions 
Though his wit may often be thought too sparkling, and his 
sentences too pointed, yet the vivacity of his fancy is so 
great, as to entertain every reader. In his Night Thoughts 
there is great energy of expression, several pathetic passages, 
many happy images, and many pious reflections. But it 
must be allowed, that he is sometimes overstrained and 
turgid, harsh and obscure. 



To illustrate this remark, what passion is given 1 In our language, who 
ate celebrated as didactic writers ; and of Dr. Akenside's Pleasures of 
tlifi Ima^nation, and Dr. Armstrong's Art of Preserving Health, what is 
remarked 1 As a moral and didactic writer, what is oliser^'cd of Dr. 
Younff ? Of his Universal Passion, and of his Ni^rht Thoughts, ^hat U 
remarKed ; but what must he allowed 1 
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In praise of the Traveller, and of the Deserted Village, 
of Dr. Goldsmith, and of the Pleasures of Hope, of Camp- 
bell, too much can scarcely be said. They are in every 
opj;'s hands— live in every one's memory — are felt in every 
one's heart ; and are the daily delight of thousands. Their 
merits are so universally acknowledged, that the opinion of 
the critic and the commentator is no longer asked upon 
them. * Song,' says an elegant writer, « is but the eloquence 
of truth ;' and of this eloquence are these poems made up — 
eloquence that will ever be listened to— truth that it is im- 
possible to doubt. 

Of didactic poetry, satires and epistles run into the most 
familiar style. It is probable, that the satire is a relic of 
the ancient comedy, the grossness of which was corrected 
by Ennius and Lucilius. It was Horace, however, who 
brought it to the perfection in which we now behold it. As 
it professes to have in view the reformation of manners, vice 
and vicious characters are its objects. It has been carried 
on in three different ways, by Horace, Juvenal, and Perseus. 
The satires of Horace have not much elevation. ^ They rise 
but little above measured prose. Ease and grace are his 
characteristics ; and he glances rather at the follies and 
weaknesses of mankind, than at their vices. He reproves 
with a smiling aspect ; and while he moralizes like a sound 
philosopher, he discovers the politeness of a courtier. Ju- 
venal is more declamatory and serious ; and has greater 
strength and fire. Perseus is distinguished for the noble- 
ness and sublimity of his morality. 

Poetical epistles, when employed on moral and critical 
topics, have a resemblance, in the strain of their poetry, to 
satires. But in the epistolary form, many other subjects 
may be treated. Love poetry, or elegiac, may, for example, 
be carried on in tliis manner. The ethical epistles of Pope 
are a model; and he shows in them the strength of his 
genius. Here he had a full opportunity for displaying his 



What la observed of the Traveller and the Deserted Village of Gold- 
smith, and of the Pleasures of Hope of Campbell ; and how is uiis remark 
fully lilustrated 1 What is the most familiar style of didactic poetry ; and 
of this what is remarked 7 Who perfected it ; and what remarks follow 1 
What is said of the satires of Horace ; and of Juvenal and Perseus, also, 
what is remarked 1 When have poetical epistles a resemblance to satires ; 
and what remarks follow 7 What is observed of the ethical epistles of Mr. 
' Pope 1 Here, to do what had he an opportunity ; and what is lemarkod 
of his imitations of Horace ? 
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judgment and wit, his concise and happy expression, 
together with the harmony of his numbers. His imitations 
of Horace are so happy, that.it is difficuh to say whether 
the original or the copy is the most to be admired. 

We proceed next to treat of descriptive poetry, in which 
the highest exertions of genius may be displayed. In 
general, indeed, description is introduced as an embellish- 
ment, and constitutes not, properly, any particular species 
or mode of composition. It is the great test of a poet's 
imagination, and never fails to distinguish the' original from 
the second-rate genius. A writer of an inferior class, sees 
nothing new or peculiar in the object he would paint ; his 
conceptions of it are loose and vague ; and his expressions, 
feeble and general. A true poet, on the contrary, places an 
object before our eyes. He catches the distinguishing fea- 
tures of it ; gives it the color of life and reality ; and places 
it in such a light that a painter might copy after him. 

The great art of picturesque description lies in the selection 
of circumstances. In the first place, these should never be 
vulgar or common ; but ais far as possible, new and original, 
that they may catch the fancy, and attract the attention. In 
the next place, they ought to be such as particularize the 
object described, and mark it strongly ; for all distinct ideas 
are" formed upon particulars. In the third place, there should 
be a uniformity in the circumstances which are selected. In 
describing a great object, all the circumstances brought for- 
ward should tend to aggrandize it ; and in exhibiting a gay 
object, all the circumstances should contribute to increase 
its beauty. In the last place, the circumstances in descrip- 
tion should be expressed with conciseness and simplicity; 
for, when they are either too much exaggerated, or too long 
dwelt upon and extended, they never fail to enfeeble the 
impression that is designed to be made. 

The largest and fullest descriptive performance, in any 
language, is the Seasons of Thomson — a work which 

To what do we now proceed ; and of it what remark follows 1 Of what 
IB it the great test ; what does it always distinguish ; and how is this illus- 
trated 1 In what does the great art of picturesque description lie ; and in 
the first place, of these what is remarked ; and whv 1 In the next place, 
of what kind should these be ; and whv 1 In thetnird place, what snould 
there be in the circumstances selected ; and how is this ilhistrated 1 In 
the last place, why should the circumstances be expressed with conciseness 
and simplicity 1 What is tho largest descriptive performance in any lan- 
gOAge f and what is said of it ? 
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possesses very uncommon merit. Though the style, in the 
midst of mucn splendor and strength, is sometimes harsh 
and indistinct ; yet, notwithstanding this defect, he is a strong 
and beautiful (tescriber ; for he possessed a feeling heart, 
and a warm imagination. He had studied nature with great 
care; was enamored of her beauties; and had the happy 
talent of painting them like a master. Several instances of 
most beautiful description might be selected from him, such 
as the shower in Spring, the morning in Summer, and the 
man perishing in the snow in Winter. But, at present, we 
shall produce a passage of another kind, to show the force 
of a smgle well chosen circumstance, to heighten a descrip- 
tion. In his Summer, relating the effect of heat in the tornd 
zone, he is led to take notice of the pestilence that destroyed 
the English fleet at Carthagena, under Admiral Vernon. 



You, gallant Vernon, 



The miwrable loene } you pitjring law, 
To infant weakness sunk the warrior's armi 
Saw the deep racking pang } the ghastly fiorm ; 
The lip pale quiv'rinf ; and the b^mless eye 
No more with ardor bright ; you heard the groans 
Of agonizing ships from shore to shore { 
Heard nightly pmnged, amid the sullen waves^ 
The frequent corse. 

All the circumstances here selected, contribute to attg* 
ment this dismal scene. But the last image, containing the 
circumstance of dead bodies being thrown overboard every 
night, is by fax the most striking in the picture. 

In genius, Cowper is not equal to Tnomson, but he has 
much more taste. His range is neither so wide, nor so 
lofly, but, as far as it extends, it is peculiarly his own. He 
cannot paint, the pWue, or the snow-storm, or the earth- 
quake, as Thomson has done ; but accompany him in his 
* winter walk at noon,' or follow him in his ramble through 
his flowed garden, and where is his equal to be found ? His 
pictures of domestic life, too, are inimitable. He does not 
attempt the same variety of scene that Thomson did ; but 

— ^— — ^— — — — — - - i - I ■ — ^ — ^- — t ' ~ — ' IW 

Of the style what is remarked ; yet what Mows ; and why 1 What 
is farther remarked of him 1 Whence might several beautiful descriptions 
he selected ; but why shall we at present produce a passage of another 
kind 1 What are the circumstances that led to the passage ; and what is 
it 1 Of this passage, what is remarked *i How does Cowper compaie 
with Thomson; and what remark fdlowsl In what does Thomson 
excel him; but where is he unequalled 1 What does he not attempt; and 
what follows 7 
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in what he does attempt he is always successful. Though 
the mnder features of nature may be beyond his grasp, 
yet the meadow and the hay-field, the riphng rill and the 
flower crowned porch, he places before our eyes with 
astonishing accuracy. Sometimes, too, he takes a flight 
beyond his ordinary reach ; and his personification of Win- 
ter is powerful, and even sublime : 

Oh Winter ! ruler of the inverted year I 
Thy scattered hair, with aleet-like aahes fill'd, 
Thy breath concealM upon thy lipa^ thy cheek 
Fringed with a oeard made wnite with other snows 
Than tlioie of a^e, thy forehead wrapt in cloud% 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A shding car, indebted to no wheels^ 
But urged by sfeoriDS along its slippery way. 

Cowper's minor poems are full of beauties of the most 
Taried kind; and for pathos and feeling, his lines *0n 
hi 9 Moilici'tf Picture,' are Absolutely utiriyalled. 

Mr. Parnell's tale of the Hermit, is, throughout the 
whole of it, conspicuous for beautiful descriptive narration. 
The setting forth of the hermit to visit the world, his meet- 
ing with a companion, the houses in which they are enter- 
tained, of the vain man, the coyetous man, and the good man, 
are pieces of highly finished painting. But the richest and 
the most remarkable of all the descriptive poems in the 
English lan^fuage, are the Allegro and Penseroso of Milton. 
They are the storehouse from whence succeeding poets 
have enriched their descriptions, and are to be cQnsidered 
as inimitably fine poems. Take, for instance, the following 
passage from the Penseroso : 



-I walk unseen 



On the dry, smooth'Shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon, 
Biding near her hif^hest noon : 
Like one that had been led astray 
Throuffh the heaven's wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd, 
Stooping throufi^h a fleecy clopd. 
Oft, on a plat of rising ground, . 
I hear the fiir-off euruw sound, 
Over some wide watered shore, 
Swinging slow with solemn roar ; 



f What may be beyond his grasp; yet what can he place before our eyes 
with astonishing accuracy 1 Wnat, too, does he sometimes do ; what in- 
■iance is given; and what also is said of his minor poems 1 Wnat is said 
of Mr. Paxnell's Tak of the Hermit ; and in it, what are pieces of highly 
linished painting 1 Of Milton's Allegro and Penseroso, w&t is xemarled; 
and M an illuatnUion of this remark, what pMngeb given? 
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Or, if the air will not permit ^ 

Some itill removed place will fit, 
When slowing emben throuch the room 
Teach ught to counterfeit a gloom; 
Far from all reeort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth^ 
Or the bellman'e drowsy charm, 
To blew the doon from nightly harmi 
Or let mj lamp, at midni^t hour, 
Be leeny m eome high lonely tower, 
Exploring Plato to unfold 
What worldi, or what vast regionfl hold 
Til' immortal mind, that hath foraook 
Her mansion in hiefieihly nook ; 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, in air, flood, or under ground. 

All here is particular, picturesque, expressive, and con* 
case. The picture is presented to the reader in one stronff* 
point of view; and the impression made is lively ana 
interesting. 

Both l£)mer and Yirgil excel in poetical description.' la 
the second iBneid, the sacking of Troy is so particularly 
described, that the reader finds himself in the midst of the 
scene. The death of Priam is a master-piece of description. 
Homer's battles are wonderful, and universally known. 
Ossian, too, paints in strong colors, and is remarkable for 
touching the heart. He thus portrays the ruins of Bal- 
clutha : * I have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were 
desolate. The fire had resounded within the halls ; and the 
voice of the people is now heard no more. The stream of 
Clutha was removed from its place, by the fidl of the 
walls; the thistle shook there its lonely head; the moss 
whistled to the wind. The fox looked out of the window ; 
the rank grass waived round his head. Desolate is the 
dwelling of Moina ; silence is in the house of her fitthers.* 

Much of the beauty of descriptive poetry depends upon a 
proper choice of epithets. With regard to this, poets are 
too often careless ; and hence the multitude, in constant use, 
that are both unmeaning and redundant. Every epith^ 
should add a new idea to the word which it qualifies. To 
observe that water is liquid, and that snow is white, is little 
better than mere tautology. But. the propriety and advantage. 

What is Bud of this passage *? What two andent ppets excel in poetical 
description j and in the latter what instances are mentioned 1 Of Ossian, 
too, what is remarked : and what illustratbn follows 1 On what does 
nmch of the beauty of descriptiTe poetry depend ; and with legaxd to this, 
what remarks follow ? 
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of an ingenious selection of epithets, will appear best from 
an example ; and the following Imes from Milton, afford 
one: 

W ho ahall tempt with wand'rug feet 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abysi^ 
' And through the palpable obscure, uid out j 

His uncouth way 1 or spread his airy flight, \' 

Upborne with inde&tigable wings^ 
Over the vast abrupt T 

^ It is obvious that the description here is greatly assisted 
br the epithets. The wand'ring feet — the unbottomed 
abyss— the palpable obscure — the uncouth way — the inde- 
fiitigable wing, are all very happy expressions. , 



To illiutnte these lemarks^ what piuisage is ghen fiom MUton; and 
wliaftisobaervedof it? 



ANALYSIS. 



1, Didactie poetiy. 
A. The manner of its exeention. 

a. To be rendered interesting. 

b. Proper order essential. 

c. The episodes to be sldlftil- 
1^. ly connected with the 

main subject. 
ft. IHdactie writers of eminence, 
a. Akenside— Aimstrong. 
K Toning, 
e. Goldsmith and Campbell. 



C. Satires ana poetical epistleii 
3. Descriptive poetiy. 

A. The selection of cavooK 

stances. 

B. Distinguished descrifChe 

a. Thomson — Cowper,^ 

h. Pamell — ^Milton. 

c Hcnner — ^Virgil — Onlui. 

C. The choice of epithets^ 



LECTURE XXXVIII. 

THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

, Among the various kincUr of 'poetry which we are, at 
present, examining, that of the Scriptures justly deserves a 
place. Viewing Uiese sacred hooks in no higher light, than 
as they present to us the most ancient monuments ot poetry 
at^ present extant, they afibrd a curious object of criticism* 
They display the taste of a remote age and country ; and 
exhibit a species of composition, very difierent from any 
other with which we are acquainted, and at the same time, 
beautiful. Considered as inspired writings, they ^ve rise 
to discussions of another kind. But it is our busmess, at 
present, to consider them in a critical view ; and it is a source 
of ^reat pleasure, to find the beauty and dignity of the 6om« 
position, adequate to the weight and importance of the mat- 
ter. In pursuing this subject, we shall follow Dr. Lowth's 
learned treatise, on * The Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews.* 

Few arguments are necessary to snow, that among the 
books of the Old Testament, there appears such a diyer- 
sity in style, as sufficiently discovers, which of them are to 
be considered as poetical, and which as prose compositions. 
While the historical books, and legislative writings of Moses, 
are evidently prosaic in the composition, the book of Job, the 
Psalms of David, the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, a great part of the prophetical writings, and 
several passages scattered through the historical books, 
carry the most plain and distinguishing marks of poetical 
writing. 

Poetry was cultivated among the Hebrews from the ear- 
liest times ; but in its general construction, Hebrew poetry 
is peculiar to itself. It consists in dividing every period 
into correspondent, for the most part into equal numbers, 
' "" .III ■ I. ■■ ' " ■■— ^ 

Among the ▼arious kinds of poetiy that we are at pieeent ezammiiigPi 
what deserves a place; and in what view do these saerod books affoid a 
carious object of critidsm 1 What do they disi^ay ; and what exhibit 1 
But how is it our business, at present, to consideir them ; and what remark 
foUows 1 To show what, are few arguments necessary; and how is €tdM 
remark iSustratedl What is lemarked of Hebiew poetry^ and in wbfei 
does it (Sdnsist 1 
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which aharwer to one another, both in sense and soand. In 
the first member of the period a sentiment is expressed ; and 
in the second member, the same sentiment is amplified, or is 
repeated in diferent terms, or sometimes contrasted with its 
opposite ; but in such a manner, that the same structure, and 
nearly .the same number of words, is preserved. This is the 
general strain of Hebrew poetry ; instances of which occur 
every where in the Old Testament. Thus, in the XCY Ith 
Psalm : * Sing unto the Lord a new song — sing unto the 
Lord all the earth. Sing unto the Lord, and bless his name*^ 
show forth his salvation from day to day. Declare his glory 
among the heathen — ^his wonders among all the people. 
For the Lord is great, and greatly to be praised — ^he is to*be 
feaTed above all the gods. Honor and majesty are before 
him-^'-strength and beauty are in his sanctuary.' It is 
owing, in a great measure, to this form of composition, that 
our version, though in prose, retains so much of a poetical 
cast ; for the version being strictly word for word wer the 
original, the form and order of the original sentences are 
still preserved. 

Tnis form of poetical composition among the Hebrews, is 
clearly to be deduced from the manner in which their sacred 
hjrnxns were sung. They were accompanied with music, 
and they were performed by choirs or bands of singers and 
musicians, who answered alternately to each other. When, 
for instance, one band began the nymn thus : ^ The Lord 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice ;' the chorus, or semi-chorus, 
took up the corresponding versicle ; 'Let the multitude oif 
the isles be glad thereof.' — ' Clouds and darkness are round 
about him,' sung the one ; the other replied, ' Judgment and 
righteousness are the habitation of his tnrone.' And in this 
manner their poetry, when set to music, paturally divided 
itself into a succession of strophes and antistrophes, corres- 
pondent to each other ; whence, it is probable, the responsory, 
m the public religious service of some christian churches, 
derived its origin. 

But independent of its peculiar mode of construction, the 

How 18 this lUastTated: and what instance is given 1 To this finm what 
ii owinjT ; and why 7 from what is this form of composidon among the 
Hebrews to be deduced ; and b^ what were they accompuiied 1 What ia- 
iftances axe civen to iUnstrate tms remark "i How did their i>oetry natiually 
divide itself; and from this, what, ^bably, derived its origin ? But in- 
dependent of its mode of construction, by what is the l^brew poetiy 
js^ls :_v-j . ^^ ^j^j j^ ^^ ^^ .^ jj^j^ remarkable characters 1 

3e» 
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sacred poetry is distinguished by the highest heauties of 
strong, concise, bold, and fi^rative expression. Conciseness 
and strength are two of its most remarkable characters* 
We might, indeed, at first imagine, that the practice of the 
Hebrew poets, of always amplifying the same thought by 
repetition or contrast, might tend to enfeeble., their style. 
But this effect is not produced. Their sentences are always 
short ; and there are no superfluous words. They never 
dwell long upon the same thought. To their conciseness of 
expression their poetry is indebted for much of its sublimity ; 
and all writers who attempt the sublime, might profit much 
by imitating, in this respect, the style of the Old Testament. 
No writings whatever abound so much with bold and ani- 
mated figures, as the sacred books. But, through our early 
fiuniliarity with the Scriptures, we are apt to overlook beau- 
ties in them, which, in any other book, would attract par- 
ticular attention. Metaphors, comparisons, allegories, and 
Sersonifications, occur tnere very frequently. In order to 
o justice to these, however, it is necessary that we trans- 
port ourselves, as much as possible, into the land of Judea ; 
and place before our eyes that scenery, and those objectSt 
with which the Hebrew writers were conversant. Some 
attention of this kind is requisite, in order to relish the 
writinc^ of any poet of a foreign country, and a different 
age ; for the imagery of every good poet is copied firom 
nature, and from real life. 

Natural objects are common, in some decree, to \he He- 
brews with the poets of all ages and countries. Light and 
darkness, trees and flowers, suggest to them many beautiful 
figures. But, in order to enjoy their figures of this kind, 
we must remember, that several of them arise from the par- 
ticular circumstances of the land of Judea. During the 
summer months, little or no rain falls throughout all that 
region. While the heat continued, the country was intolera- 
bly parched : want of water was a great distress ; and a 

What might we at first imagine j bat how does it appear that this eflect 
is not produced 1 To what is thei r po etry indebted tor much of its tub* 
fimity : and what remark follows 1 With what figures do the sacred books 
abound ; but from our early fiunifiarity with them, what results 1 What 
fiffures occur there rery frequently; but in order to do justice to them, 
what is necessaty 1 Why is some attention of this kind requisite, to relish 
the writings of any fi>rdgn poet % What are common to the Hebrews^ 
with the poets of ckhet countries ; and what illustration follows % But in 
order to enjoy their figures of this kind, what must we' remember ; and 
how is this remark fhuy illustrated 1 
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plentiful shower fiJling, or a rivulet breaking forth, altered 
the whole face of nature, and introduced much higher ideas 
of refreshment and pleasure, than the same causes can possi- 
bly suggest to us. Hence to represent distress, such frequent 
allusions were made by them to * a dry and thirsty Iand« 
where no water is;' ana hence to describe a change from 
distress to prosperity, their meta];)hors are founded on the 
&lling of showers, and the bursting out of springs in the 
desert Thus in Isaiah : * The wilderness and solitary 
place shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. For in the wilderness shall waters break out^ 
and streams in the desert ; and the parched ground shall be* 
come a pool ; and the thirsty land, springs of water ; in the 
habitations of dragons there shall be grass, with rushes and 
reeds.' "^ 

Of the mountains of Judea, the two most remarkable were 
Lebanon and Carmel — the former noted for its height, and 
the woods of lofty cedars, that covered it; the latter, for its 
beauty and fertility, and the richness of its yines and olives. 
Hence, with the greatest propriety, Lebanon is employed as 
an image of whatever is great, strong, or magnincent; 
Carmel, of what is smiling and beautiful. < The glory oif 
Lebanon,' says Isaiah, * shall be given to it, and the ex- 
cellency of darmel.' Lebanon is oflen put metaphorically 
&r the temple, or for the whole state or people of Israel ; 
Carmel, for the blessings of peace and prosperity. * His 
countenance is as Lebanon,' says Solomon, speaking of the 
dignity of man's appearance ; but when he describes female 
bctfiuty, * Thine liead is like mount Carmel.' In images of 
the awful and terrible kind, with which the sacred poets 
abound, they plainly, draw their descriptions from that 
violence of the elements, and those concussions of nature, 
with which their climate rendered them familiar. Earth- 
quakes were frequent ; and the tempests of hail, thunder; 
and lightning, in Judea, accompanied with whirlwinds and 
darkness, fiir eixceed any thing of that sort which happens 
in more temperate regions. 

Hence^ what hOovn ; and what iDuftration b aim ffhren from Isaiah 1 
Which were the two moat remarkable mowitainB of Jiuba ; and for what 
were they reapectively noted 1 Hence, with the greatest nrapriety , what is 
done ; and what Ulastrationt ^ are given ftom Imiah, ana from Solomon 1 
Whence do they draw their imagesof the aw^ol and the terrible kind also; 
Mid how is this illustrated 1 ^ 
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Besides the natural objects of their country, the rites of 
their religion, and the arts and emplo3rment8 of their com- 
mon life, were frequently employed as grounds of imagery 
among the Hebrews. Tjiey were chiefly occupied with agri- 
culture and pasturage. These were arts held in high honor 
among them — not even disdained by their patriarchs, kingSy 
and prophets. Little addicted to commerce ; separated from 
the rest of the world by their laws and their religion ; they 
were, during the better days of their state, strangera, in a 
great measure, to the refinements of luxury. Hence, 
naturally flowed, the many allusions to pastoral life — to the 
* green nastures and the still waten,* and to the care and 
watchfulness of a shepherd over his flock, which conrey'* 
to this day, so much beauty and tenderness in them, in the 
XXIIId Fsalm, and in many other passages of the poetical 
writings of Scripture. Hence, all the images founded upon 
rural employments, upon the winepress, the thteshing-floor, 
the stubble and the chafl*; and to disrelish such images, is 
the effect of false delicacy. 

The comparisons employed by the sacred poets are 
generally short, touching on one point of resemblance only. 
In this respect, they have the advantage over the Greek and 
Roman authors; whose comparisons, from their length, 
sometimes interrupt the narration, and carry visible marks 
of study and labor. But in the Hebrew poets, they appear 
more like the glowings of a lively &ncy, just glancing aside 
to some resembling object, and soon returning to its track* 
Such is the following fine comparison, in which the influence 
of a good government upon a people, is described. * He 
that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of Qod ; 
and he shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun 
riseth ; even a morning without clouds ; as the tender grass 
springing out of the earth, by clear shininfif after the rain.' 
This is one of the most regular and formal comparisons in 
the sacred books. 

Allegory, likewise, is a figure frequently found in them. 



Besides the natural objects of ttnar coantiy, what were fieqnently 
plowed as grounds of imagery among the Hebrews ? Of their habits, o 
pfttions, and situation, what is remarked ; and hence what aDusions nato- . 
rallv flowed 1 Hence, also, what images ; and of what is the disrdiah of 
such iniages the effect 1 Of the comparisons empkryed by the saoed poets, 
what is remarked ; and how do they compare with those empk>yed far 
the Greeks and Romans'? How is this iUustrated; and what ezamfm 
is ffiyen from Isaiah 1 Of allegory, what instance was fiynneriy given ; 
ana what is observed of it 1 
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When formerly treating of this figure* we gave for an in- 
stance of it, that . remarkably fine an^ well supported alle- 
gory, which occurs in the liXX.Xth Psalm, m which the 
people of Israel are compared to a Tine. Of parables* 
which are a species of allegory, the prophetic writings are 
fiill ; and if to us they sometimes appear obscure, we must 
remember, that in those early times, it was the universal 
mode. throughout all the eastern nations, to convey sacred 
truths under mysterious figures and representations. 

But the figure which, beyond all others, elevates the 
poetical style of the Scriptures, is personification. The per- 
sonifications of the Scriptures exceed, in boldness and 
sublimity, every thing that can be found in other poems* 
This is more particularly the case when any appearance or 
operation of the Almighty is concerned. * Before him went 
the pestilence — the waters saw thee, O Grod, and were 
afiraid — the mountains saw thee, and they trembled — the 
overflowinc; of the water passed by— 4he deep uttered his 
voice, and Tified up his hands on high.' Indeed, the style of 
the poetical books of the Old Testament is, beyond thQ style of 
all other poetical works, fervid, bold, and animated. It is 
very different from that regular, correct expression, to which 
our ears are accustomed in -modern poetry. It is the burst 
of inspiration. The scenes are not coolly described, but 
represented as passing before our eyes. £very object, and 
every person, is addressed and spoken to as if present. Bold 
sublimity, not correct elegance, is its character. We see the 
spirit of the writer raised beyond himself, and laboring to 
find vent for ideas too mighty for his utterance 

After these general remarks on the poetrv of the Scrip- 
tures, we shall conclude this subject witn a short account of 
the difierent kinds of poetical composition in the sacred 
books, and of the distinguishing chara<Aers of some of the 
chief writers. ^ 

The several kinds of poetical composition foand in Scrip- 
ture, are chiefiy the dioactic, elegiac, pastoral, and lyric. 

Of parables what k lemaxked; and if to ns they 80iiie«miea appear 
obflcnie, what must we remember 1 What fiffore is it that most eleyates 
the poetical style of the Scriptines ; and what is remarked of them % 
When is this more partkularly the case ; and what example is given 7 In 
what respects does the style of the poetical books of the Old Testament 
surpass the style of all other poetica] works ; and how is thb fully illns- 
tratedl After these general remarks, with what shall we condnde thb sub- 
jecti WhataietbesereralkiiidsofpoeticaloompositioafiHiiidinScriptuxel 
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Of the didactie species of poetry, the book of Prorerbs is 
the principal instsDce. . The first nine chajiters of that book 
are nighly poetical, adorned with many distingaished graces 
and fiffures of expression. At the tenth chapter the style is 
sensibly altered, and descends into n lower strain, which is 
continued to the end. Of elegiac poetry, many yery beaa- 
tifni specimens occur in Scripture ; such as the lamentation 
of Dayid oyer his friend Jonathan ; seyeral passages in the 
prophetical books ; and seyeral of David's Psalms, com- 
posed on occasions of distress and mourning. But the most 
regular and perfect elegiac composition in the Scripture, and* 
perhaps, oyer composed, is the book entitled the Lamentatioa 
of Jeremiah. As the prophet mourns oyer the destruction 
of the temple, and the holy city, and the oyerthrow of the 
whole state, he assembles all tne afiecting images which a 
f subject so melancholy could possibly suggest. 

The Song of Solomon affords us a high exemplification of 
pastoral poetrV' In its form, it is a dramatic pastoral, or a 
continued dialogue between personages in the character of 
shepherds ; and suitably to that form, it is full of rural and 
pastoral images throughout. Of lyric poetry, the Old Tes- 
tament is full. Besides a great number of hymns and songs, 
scattered in the historical and prophetical books, the whole 
book of Psalms is to be considered as a collection of sacred 
odes. In these we find the ode exhibited in all the vari- 
eties of its form, and supported with the highest spirit of 
lyric poetry ; sometimes sprightly, cheerful, and triumphant ; 
sometimes solemn and magnificent ; and sometimes tender 
and soft. 

With regard to the composers of the sacred books, it is 
obvious that there is great diversity, both in style and man- 
ner. Of the sacred poets, the most eminent are, the author 
of the book of Job, David, and Isaiah. In the^compo- 
sitions of David, there is a great variety in the style and 
manner. In the pleasing, the soft, and the tender, he ex- 
cels. In his Psalms there are many lofty and sublime 

Of the didactic, what ia the principal inatance ; and what is remaxkedof 
iti What instances of elegiac poefaT- aie fotmd in Scriptim ; and what 
is particularij remarked of the Lamentations of Jeiemidh 1 Of what 
kijM does the Song of Solomon afibrd an exempliftcation ; and what is said 
of it 1 Of the lyric poetry what is zomarked; and what is said of the 
Psalms 1 With regani to the oompositiKms of the sacied hoi^ what w 
obvious; and of the sacred poets who are the most eminenti What is 
•aid of the compositione of David \ lad in whuHt Ftefans does he sfibet us 
mosti 
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jmssages ; hxA in strength of description he yields to Job , 
m sublimity, to Isaiah. The Psabns in which he affects 
US most, are those in which he describes the happiness of 
the righteous, or the goodness of Qod ; expresses the tender 
breathings of a devout mind, or sends up moving and 
afiectionate suppUcations to Heaven. 

Isaiah is, without exception, the most sublime of all poets. 
Majesty is his reigning character ; and in his conceptions 
and expressions, he possesses a dignity and grandeur, which 
is altogether unparalleled, and peculiar to himself. When 
we compare him with the rest of the poetical prophets, we 
immediately see in Jeremiah a very different genius. Isaiah 
employs himself, generally, on magnificent subjects. Jere- 
miah seldom discovers any disposition to be sublime, and 
inclines always to the tender and elegiac. Ezekiel, in 

toetical grace and elegance, is much interior to them both ; 
nt he is distinguished by a character of uncommon force and 
ardor. Bishop Lowth compares Isaiah to Homer, Jeremiah 
toSimonides, and Ezekiel toj^schylus. 

The book of Job remains to be noticed. It is known to 
be extremely ancient, and the author of it is uncertain. It 
is remarkable that this book has no connection with the 
afiairs or manners of the Jews or Hebrews. The poetry of 
it, however, is not only equsd to that of any other of the 
sacred writings, but is superior to them all, Isaiah excepted. 
It abounds in a peculiar glow of fancy, and in metaphor. 
The author renders whatever he treats of, visible. The 
scene is laid in the land of Uz, or Idumsa ; and the imagery 
employed in it differs from that which was before observed to 
be peculiar to the Hebrew poets. 

* 

What 18 obeenred of Isaiah: and how does he compare with the rest 
of the poetical propheta. . Of Jeremiah, and of Ezekiel, what is remarked 1 
Repeat the foUawing observations on the book of Job. 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 

EPIC poetry- 
It now remains to treat of the two higher kinds ot 
poetical writing — the epic and the dramatic. In this lecture 
we shall examine the general principles of epic composition ; 
after which we shall take a view of the character and genius 
of the most celebrated epic poets. 

Of all poetical works, the epic poem is uniformly allowed 
to be the most dignified, and, at the same time, the most 
difficult of execution. To contrive a story which shall, at 
once, be entertaining, important, and instructiye ; to fill it 
with suitable incidents; to enliven it with a variety of cha- 
racters and of descriptions ; and, throughout a long work, 
to maintain that propriety of sentiment, and that elevation of 
style, which the epic requires, is unquestionably the highest 
enort of poetical genius. Hence so very few have succeeded 
in the attempt, that some critics will hardly allow any other 
poems to bear the name of epic, besides the Iliad and the 
^neid. 

An epic poem may be defined to be, the recital of some 
illustrious enterprise in a poetical form. In this definition, 
which is sufficiently exact, are included, besides the two 
illustrious works already mentioned, Lucan's Pharsalia, 
Tasso's Jerusalem, Camoens' Lusiad, Fenelon's Telemachus, 
Yoltaire^s Henriade, and Milton's Paradise Lost. These 
are all epics, because they are poetical recitals of great ad- 
ventures ; which is all that is meant by this denomination 
of poetry. 

Though it may not be allowed that it is the essence of an 
epic poem to be wholly an allegory, or a &ble contrived to 
illustrate some moral truth, yet no poetry is certainly of a 
more moral nature than this. Its effect in promoting virtue, 
is not to be measured by any one maxim, or instruction. 

What now remains to be treated of; and in this lecture, what shall we 
do 1 Of the epic poem, what is uniformly allowed ; and what is unques- 
tionabljr the highest effort of poetical genius 1 Hence what has followed 1 
What is the definition of an epic poem ; in this definition what are in- 
cluded ; and why ? Of the morality of the epic poeb. ' ^ ^^marked ; 
and what is observed of its effsct in promoting virtue? 
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which results from the whole story, but it arises from the im 
pressioh which the parts of the poem separately, as well as 
the whole taken together, make upon the mind of the reader — 
from the great examples which it sets before us, and the high 
sentiments with which it warms our hearts. The end 
which it proposes is to extend our ideas of human perfection* 
and to excite our admiration. Valor, truth, justice, fidelity, 
friendship, piety, and magnanimity, are, consequently, pre- 
sented to our minds in it, under the most splendid and honor- 
able colors. In hehalf of virtuous personages our affections 
are engaged ; in their designs and their distresses, we are 
interested ; the generous and public affections are awakened ; 
the mind is purified from sensual and mean pursuits, and 
accustomed to take part in great heroic enterprises. 

It is, indeed, no small testimony in honor of virtue, that 
several of the most refined and elegant entertainments of 
mankind, such as that species of poetical composition which 
we are now considering, must be grounded on moral senti- 
ments and impressions. This is a testimony of such weight, 
that, were it in the power of skeptical philosophers to weaken 
the force of those reasonings which establish the essential 
distinctions between vice and virtue, the writings of epic 
poets alone, wpiild be sufficient to refute their false philoso- 
phy — showing, by that appeal which they constantly make 
to the feelings of mankind in favor of virtue, that the found- 
ations of it are laid deep and strong in human nature. 

The general strain and spirit of epic composition, suf- 
ficiently distinguish it from the other kinds of poetry. In 
pastoral writing, the reigning idea is innocence ana tran- 
quillity ; and of tragedy, the great object is compassion : 
but the predominant character of the epic is, admiration ex- 
cited by heroic actions. It is sufficiently distinguished from 
history, both by its poetical form, and tne liberty of fiction 
which it assumes. It requires, more than any other species 
of poetry, a grave, equal, and supported dignity. It takes 
in a greater compass of time and action, than dramatic 
writing admits ; and thereby allows a more full display of 



What ii the end which it proposes ; and what consequence follows 1 
lUustratWe of this, what is farther observed 1 What is no small testimony 
in honor of virtue; and of this testimony what is lemaikedl Whal 
floffidentl^ distinmiLshes epic composition ftom the othex Itinds of poetry; 
and how is this iUustrated 1 By what is it sufficiently distingukhed mm 
liistory ; and what does it require? How does it compare with dnmatie 
trriting j and what fbllowB 7 

27 
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characters. Dramatic writings display characters chiefly 
by means of sentiments and passions ; epic poetry, chiefly 
by means of actions. The emotions, therefore, which it 
raises, are not so violent, but they are more prolonged. 

Having thus given the general characteristics of the epic 
poem, we shall next consider this species of composition 
under three heads : first, with respect to the subject, or 
action ; secondly, with respect to the actors, or characters ; 
and lastly, with respect to the narration of the poet. 

The action or subject of the epic poem, must have three 
properties ; it must be one ; it must be great ; it must be 
mteresting; 

First, the poet must choose one action, or enterprise, for 
his subject. Aristotle, with great propriety, insists upon this 
as essential to epic poetry ; and it is, indeed, the most mate- 
rial of all his rules respecting it. For it is certain that, 
in the recital of heroic adventures, several scattered and in- 
dependent facts can never afl*ect a reader so deeply, nor 
engage his attention so strongly, as a tale that is one and 
connected, where the several incidents hang upon one 
another, and are all made to conspire for tl^e accomplishment 
of one end. In a regular epic, the more sensible this unity 
Is rendered to the imagination, the better will the efllect be ; 
and, for this reason, it is not sufficient for the poet to confine 
himself to the actions of one man, or to . those which hap- 

f>ened during a certain period of time ; but the unity must 
ie in the subject itself, and arise from all the parts combined 
into one whole. 

In all the great epic poems, unity of action is sufficiently 
apparent. Virgil, for instance, has chosen for his subject, 
the establishment of ^Eneas in Italy. From the beginning- 
to the end of the poem, this object is ever in our view, and 
links all the parts of it together with full connection. The 
unity of the Odyssey is of the same nature — ^the return and 
re-establishment of Ulysses in his own country. The sub- 
ject of Tasso is the recovery of Jerusalem from the infidels ; 
that of Milton, the expulsion of our first parents from Para- 

Having thus given the general characteristics of epic poetry, under 
what three heads do we next proceed to consider it 1 W hat three proper- 
ties must the action of the epic poem have 1 First, what must the poet 
do ; what is said of this ; and why 1 Of this unity in a regular epic, what 
is observed ; for this reason what is not sufficient ; and where must the 
unity lie 1 How does it appear that in all the great epic poems, unity of 
action is sufficiently apparent 1 
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dise ; and both of thenj are unexceptionable in the unity of 
the story. The professed subject of the Iliad is the anger 
of Achilles, with the consequences which it produced. But 
as Achilles is frequently out of sight, it must be confessed 
that the unity is not so sensible to the imagination in this 
poem as in the i^Ineid. 

It is not, however, to be understood, that the unity of the 
epic action is to exclude all episodes. On the contrary, the 
epic poem would be cald without them. What we now un- 
derstand by episodes is, certain actions or incidents intro- 
duced into the narration, connected with the principal action, 
yet not of such importance as to destroy, if they had been 
omitted, the main subject of the poem. Of this nature are 
the interview of Hector with Andromache, in the Iliad ; 
the story of Nisus and Euryalus, in the JE^eid ; and the 
prospect of his descendant exhibited to Adam, in the last 
DQoks of Paradise Lost. 

In the use of episodes, the following rules must be ob- 
served : First, they must be naturally introduced, and have 
such connection with the main subject of the poem, as 
to seem inferior parts that belong to iR The episode of 
Olinda and Sophronia, in the second book of Tasso's Jeru- 
salem, transgresses this rule. It is too much detached from 
the rest of the work ; an*d being introduced so near the 
opening of the poem, misleads the reader into an expectation 
that it is to be of some future consequence, whereas it proves 
to be connected with nothing that follows. In the next place, 
episodes ought to present to us objects of a different kind 
from those which go before, and those which follow in the 
course of the poem. For, it is principally for the sake of 
variety, that episodes are introduced into epic composition. 
In 80 long a work, they tend to diversify the subject, and to 
relieve the reader by changing the scene. In the midst of 
combats, therefore, a martial episode would not be appro- 
priate.; but Hector's visit to Anaromache, affords a pleasing 
retreat from camps and battles Lastly, as an episode is a 



What ia the professed subject of the Iliad ; and what is remarked of 
it 1 What is not, however, to be understood ; why ; and what do we now 
understand by episodes 'i Of this nature are what episodes ? In the use 
of episodes, what is the first rule to be observed 1 What episode trani»- 
gresses tliis rule ; and why 1 In the next place, what should episodes 
present to us; why; and what remark follows? What illKstration is 
given ? In the last place, what should \)c the character of episodes ; and 
what follows 1 
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professed embellishment, it ought to be particularly elegant 
and well finished ; and, accorfingly, it is, for the most parti 
in pieces of this kind, that poets put forth their strength. 

The second property of the epic action is, that it be great-^ 
that it have sufficient splendor and importance, both to fil 
our attention, and to justify the magnificent apparatus whick 
the poet bestows upon it. This is so evidently requisite, 
that all who have attempted epic poetry, have succeeded in 
choosing some subject sufficiently important, either by the 
nature of the action, or by the &me of the personages con* 
cerned in it. It contributes to the grandeur of the epic subject, 
that it be not of modern date, nor fiili within any period of 
history with which we are intimately acquainted. Both 
Lncan and Voltaire have, in the choice of their subjectsi 
transgressed this rule. The former does not please by con* 
fining himself too strictly to historical truth ; and the latter 
lias improperly mingled well known events, with fictioa 
Hence they exhibit not that greatness whkh the epic 
requires. 

The third property required in an epic poem is, that it be 
interesting. It is not sufficient for this purpose that it be 
great ; for deeds of mere valor, however neroic, may prove 
cold and tiresome. Much will depend upon the happy 
choice of some subject, which shall, by its nature, interest 
the public ; as when the poet selects for his hero, one who 
16 the founder, the deliverer, or thb favorite of his country^ 
But the chief circumstance which renders an epic poem in» 
teresting, and which tends to interest, not one age or coun* 
try alone, but all readers, is the skilfull management of the 
subject. The author must so contrive his plan, as that it 
shall comprehend many affecting incidents. He must not 
perpetually dazzle us with valiant achievements; but he 
must study to touch our hearts. He may sometimes be 
awful and august ; but he must often be tender and pathetici 
The more an epic poem abounds with situations which 
awaken the feelings of humanity, the mpre interesting it is ) 

What ui the second propertv of the epic action t That thiB is indis- 
pensably requisite, what proof have we ? What contributes to ttegran- 
deur of the epic subject ; and who have transgressed this rule 1 Why do 
they not please ; and hence what follows 1 what is the third properly 
retiulred in an epic poem > For this purpose what is not sufficKnt ; why i 
and on what will much depend 1 But what is the chief circumsUnoe 
which renders an epic poem interesting ; and how is this iUustrauted % Whai 
inuiA he not, and what must he do 1 In proportion to what hi an epic poem 
interesting; and what remark follows? 
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and these always form the favorite passages of the work. 
To render the epic interesting, great care must also be em- 
ployed with respect to the character of the herces. He must 
rouse our attention by a prospect of the difficulties which 
seem to threaten disappointment to their enterprises ; he 
must make these difficulties grow and thicken upon us by 
degrees ; till after having kept us for some time in a state of 
agitation and suspense, he paves the way, by a proper pre- 
paration of incidents, for the winding up of the plot, in a 
natural and probable manner. 

Critics hat 5 generally inclined to think that the epic poem 
should conclude happily ; and this seems to be natural. An 
unhappy conclusion depresses the mind, and is opposed to 
the elevating emotions which belong to this species of poetry. 
Terror and compassion are the proper subjects of tragedy ; 
but as the epic poem is of larger compass and extent, it 
would be too much, if after the difficulties and troubles 
which commonly abound in the progress of the poem, that 
the author should bring them all at last to an unfortunate 
issue. Accordingly, the general practice of epic poets is 
on the side of a prosperous conclusion ; not, however, with- 
out some exceptions. For two authors of great name — Lu- 
' can and Milton, have followed a contrary course ; the one 
concluding with the subversion of Roman liberty, and the 
other with the expulsion of man from Paradise. 

With regard to the 'time of the epic action, no precise 
boundaries can be ascertained. A considerable extent is 
always allowed to it, as it does not necessarily depend on 
those violent passions which can be supposed to have only a 
short continuance. Of the Iliad, the action, according to 
Bossu, lasts no longer than forty -seven days. The action 
of the Odyssey extends to eight years and a half ; and that 
of the JEneid includes about six years. 

From the action of the epic, we proceed to the actors Or 
personages. The personages in an epic poem should be 



To rentier the epic interesting, about what, also, must great care be 
takea ; and how is this fully illustrated 1 What have critics generally in- 
clined to think ; and why does this seem natural 1 Of what are terror and 
compassion the proper subjects ; but of the epic what is remarked 1 Ac- 
cordmgly, what has been the general practice ; but to this, what exceptions 
hate we 1 With regard to the time of the epic action, what is remarked ; 
and why is considerable extent allowed to it 7 What is the time of the 
Iliad, of the Odyssey, and of the Mneid 1 From tlie action, to what 
do we proceed ; and of them what is remarked ? 
27* 
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proper and well supported. They should display the features 
of human nature ; and admit of different degrees of virtue 
and turpitude. But whatever the character he which, a poet 
gives to any of his actors, he must he careful to preserve it 
uniform and consistent throughout. Poetic characters are 
of two sorts — general and particular. Qeiieral characters 
are such as are wise, hrave, and virtuous, without any fiur- 
iher distinctionv Particular characters express the species 
of braveryv of wisdom, or of virtUe, for which any one is 
eminent. They exhibit the peculiar features whicn distin- 
guish one individual from another, and whith mark the 
diflerence of the same moral quality in diflferent men, accord- 
ing fts it is combined with other dispositions in their temper. 
In this discrimination of characters, Homer excels. Tasso 
approaches the nearest to him in this respect ; but here, Vir- 
gil is greatly deficient. 

Among epic poets, it is the practice to select some particu- 
lar personage as the hef o. This is considered essential to. 
epic composition, and is attended with several advantages* 
It renders the unity of the subject more sensible, when there 
is one principal figure, to which, as to a centre, all the res 
refer. It tends to interest us more in the enterprise which 
is carried on ; and it fives the poet an opportunity of exert- 
ing his talents to adorn and display one character with 
peculiar splendor. It has been asked, Wh6 then is the hero 
\){ Paradise Lost? The devil, it has been answered by 
some critics ; and^ in consequence of this idea, much ridicule 
has been thrown upon Milton. But they have mistaken 
that author's intention, by proceeding upon the supposition, 
that in the conclusion of the poem, the hero must necessarily 
be triiunphant. But Milton has given a tragical conclusion 
to his poem; and has evidently made Adam his hero^ 

In epic poetr]^ besides human <6haracters, gods and super- 
Aaturaf bemgs are introduced. This forms what is called 
the machinery of the epic ; and the French suppose it essen- 
tial to this species of poetry. They conceive, that in every 

•1 ■ 

P octie chancterft ^ of what two torts ; and what U flaid t>f each 1 
What do Hbe laUer iixhibit ; and in this paiticalar what is said of Homer^ 
TisMi, and Virgil 1 Among epic poets, what practice has prevailed ; and 
what advanlagies tesult fVom it 1 AVho is the hero of Muton's Paradis* 
Lost 1 In epic poetry, what besides human characters have been intro- 
duced ; and what does this form 1 Why do the French think tiiis essential 
to epic poetry ; but why does there seem to be no solid reason fyi ti^ 
ofinionl 
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epic, the main action ough . to be carried on by the interven* 
tioa of the ^ds. But there seems to be no solid reason for 
their opinion. Lucan's poem is ver;^ spirited, land certainly 
epic ; but neither gods nor supernatural oeings are employed 
in it. But if machinery be not absolutely necessary to the 
*epic poem, it ought not to be totally excluded. The mar- 
vellous has a great charm ^r the generality of readers. It 
jgrati&es and fills the imagination, and a6x>Fds opportunity 
for much sublime description. At the same titae, it bec4>mes 
the poet to he temperate in the use of supenMHtural b^ngs ; 
and to employ the religious faith or superstition of his coun- 
try in such a way, as to give an air of probability to events, ' 
that are most contrary to the ordinary course of nature. 

With regard to allegorical personages, such as Fame, 
Discord, Love, and such like,^ they always form the worst 
possible machinery. In description they may be allowed ; 
but they shoiild never bear any part in the action of the 
poemw A(s they are only mere names of gonetal ideas, they 
oAght not to be considered as persons, and cannot mingle 
with human actions, without an unseemly confusion of 
shadows with realities. 

As to the narration of the epic poem, it is of little conse- 
quence whether it proceeds in the character of the poet or 
in the person of some of the actors. It is to be observed, 
however, that if the narrative be givea by any of the actors, 
it affords the poet the advantage of spreading out such parts 
of the subject as he inclines to dwell upon in person, and of 
comprehending the rest within a short recital. 



But wrky should not maekmery be totally excluded ftom it? At the 
«me ttme, what does it become the poet to dot What b observed of alle- 
florical penonages ; and bow is this iUastrated 1 What two courses inay 
be pursued in narrati )n ; and what are the advantages of the latter t 
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LECTURE XL. 

HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY^VIRGIL^S 
iENEID— LUCAN'S PHARSALIA. 

As the epic poem is universally allowed to possess the 
highest rank among poetical works, it merits a particular 
discussion. Having treated of the nature of this composi- 
tion, and the principal rules that relate to it, we proceed 
to make some ohservations on the most distinguished epic 
poems, both ancient and modem. 

Homer, as the father of epic poetry,«claims the first rank. 
In order to relish his poems, we must remember that they 
are the oldest writings extant, except the Bible. We must 
also divest ourselves of all modern ideas of dignity, and 
transport our imaginations back, almost three thousand years 
in the history of mankind. Wixat we are to expect is a pic- 
ture of the ancient world. We must reckon upon finding 
characters and manners, that retain a considerable tincture 
of the savage state ; moral ideas but imperfectly formed ; 
and the appetites and passions of men brought under none 
of those restraints to which, in a more advanced state of 
society, they are accustomed. The distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Homeric poetry are, fire and simplicity ; but in 
order to have a clear idea of his merit, it will be of advan- 
tage to consider the Iliad under the three heads of the sub- 
ject and action, the characters, and the narration. 

The subject of the Iliad is, unquestionably, happily chosen ; 
for no subject could be more splendid than the Trojan war. 
A ten years' siege against Troy, and a great confederacy of 
the Grecian states, must have spread far the renown of many 
military exploits, and give an extensive interest in the heroes 
who were concerned in them. Upon these traditions Homer 
built his poem ; and as he lived two or three centuries after 

Why does the epic poem merit a particular discussion : and what remark 
follows 1 Who claims the first rank ; and in order to relish his poems, what 
must we remember, and what must we do 1 What are we to expect ; and 
upon what must we reckon 1 What are the distinguishing characteristics 
of Homeric poetry ; but to have a clear idea of the fliad, how must we con- 
gider it 1 Why was the subject of the Iliad happily chosen ; and how is 
this remark illustrated 1 What gave liomer the liberty of intermingKng 
fiiUe with history; and what part of the war did he choose? 
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the circumsta^^ce^ related transpired^ he had fall liberty to 
intermingle fa>le with history. He chose not, however, the 
whole Trojan war for his subject ; but selected, with great 
judgment, the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, 
, which includes the most intereisting period of it. He has 
thus communkated the giNsater unity to his performance. 
He gained one hero, or principal character^ that ss^ Achilles ; 
and he shows the pernicious consequences of discord among 
confederate princes. 

The praise of high invention has, in every age, been given 
to Homei:, with the greatest reason. The prodigious num* 
ber of incidents, of speeches, of characters divine and human, 
with which he abounds ; the surprising variety with which 
he has diversified his battles, in the wounds, and deaths, and 
little history pieces iof almost all the persons «lain, discover an 
invention nejU to bdiundless. Nor is his judgment less worthy 
of admiration. His story is every where conducted with art. 
He rises upon us gradually. He introduces hb heroes with 
exquii^e skilfulness ipto o'ur acquaintance. The distress 
thickens as the poem advances ; and every things is so con« 
trived as to aggrandize Achilles, and to render him, as the 
poet intended he should be, the capital ifignre. 

It is in the characteristical part of his writingiB, howevefi 
where Homer is without a rival. He abounds in dialogue 
iftnd conversation^ and this produces a spirited exhibition of 
fais personageasw It must, at the same time, be acknowledged, 
that if this dramatic method is often expressive and animated, 
it takes away, occasionally, from the gravity and majesty of 
the epic. For example, it may be observed, that some of the 
speeches o( Homer are unseasonable, and others trifling. 
With the Greek vivacity, he has also the Greek loquacity. 

Perhaps, in »o character does he display greater art than 
in that of HJekn. Notwithstanding her frailty and her 
eiHinies, he continues to make het an interesting object. The 
adaiiiration with which the old generals behold her when she 
IS conning towards them, presents her to us with much dig* 
ixityw Her veilii^ herself a)tid shedding tears in the presence 

"WkA advantafe ^ this give him 1 What has, tn every age, been gives 
to Udnaer ; and 'mmt discover an invention next to boundless '{ How doec 
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of Priam, her grief and self-accusations at the sight of 
Menelaus, her upbraiding Paris for his cowardice, and at 
the same time, her returning fondness for him, exhibit the 
most striking feature of that mixed female character, which 
we partly condemn, and partly pity. 

Paris himself, the author of all the mischief, is charac- 
terized with the utmost propriety. He is, as we should ex- 
pect him to be, a mixture of gallantry and effeminacy. He 
retreats from Menelaus, on his first appearance ; but imme- 
diately afterwards, enters into single combat with him. He 
is a great master of ciyility, remarkably courteous in his 
speeches ; and receives all the reproof ol his brother Hector 
with modesty and deference. He is described as a person 
of elegant taste ; and was even the architect of his own 
palace. 

Homer has been charged with having made his hero, Achil- 
les, of too brutal and unamiable a character. But this charge 
is evidently without foundation. Achilles was, indeed, pas- 
sionate to a great degree ;' but he was far from being a con- 
temner of laws and justice. In the contest with Agamemnon, 
though he may carry it on with too much heat, yet he had 
reason on his side ; for it must be remembered, he had been 
notoriously wronged. Besides bravery and contempt of 
death, he nad also the qualities of openness and sincerity. 
He loved his subjects, and respected the gods. He was 
strong in his friendships ; and, throughout, he was high- 
spirited, gallant, and honorable. 

Homer's gods make a great figure in the Iliad ; but his 
machinery was not his own. He followed the traditions of 
his country. And though bis machinery is often lofty and 
magnificent, yet it is true that his gods are sometimes de- 
ficient in dignity. They have all the human passions — ^they 
drink, they feast, and are vulnerable like men. While, 
however, he at times degrades his divinities, he knows how 
to make them appear with the most awful majesty. Jupiter, 
for the most part, is introduced with great dignity; and 
several sublime conceptions are founded on the appearances 
of Neptune, Minerva, and Apollo. 

What is said of Paris ; and how is this fully illustrated 1 With what 
has Homer been charged ; but why is this charge withoot foundation 1 
Besides bravery, what qualities did Achilles possess 1 What is romarketl 
-of Homer's machinery ; and of his gods, what is observed 1 While ai 
times he degrades hi» divinities, how do they often appear; and how is this 
illustrated '» 
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With regard to the style or maimer of Homer, it is easy, 
natural^ and, in the highest degree, animated. He resembles, 
in simplicity, the poetical parts of the Old Testament. 
Those who are acquainted with him in Mr. Pope's trans* 
lation only, can have no conception of his manner^ That 
translation is, indeed, an excellent performance, and in the 
maiii, faithful to the original ; but it is still nothing else than 
Homer modernized. Though, in some places, it may be 
tliought to have improved Homer, yet, in the midst of the 
elegance and luxuriancy of Mr. Pope's language, we lose 
sight of the old bard's smiplicity. 

In the narration. Homer is concise and descriptive. He 
paints his objects, as it were, to our sight. His battles are 
adnlirable. We see them in all their hurry, terror, and 
confusion. His similes are thrown out in the greatest abun- 
dance; and many of them are extremely beautiful. His 
comparisons have also great merit ; but tney come upon us 
in too quick succession. They even serve^ at times, to dis- 
turb the train of his narration. His lions, bulls, eagles, 
and herds of sheep, recur too frequently ; and the allusions 
in some of his similes, even after the allowances that ate to 
be made for ancient manners, must be admitted to be de- 
basmg. 

Upon the subject of the Odyssey, the criticism of Lon- 
ginus is not without foundation. He observes, that in this 
poem, Homer may be likened to the setting sun, whose 
grandeur remains without the heat of his meridian beams. 
In vigor and sublimity, it is inferior to the Iliad. It has, 
however, great beauties, and is confessedly a very amusing 
pdem. It possesses much greater variety than the Iliad ; 
and exhibits very pleasing pictures of ancient manners. 
Instead of the ferocity that pervades the Iliad, it presents us 
with amiable images of hospitality and humanity. It enter- 
tains us with many a wonderful adventure, and many a 
landscape of nature ; and there is a rich vein of morality 
and virtue running through every part of the poem. 

At the same time, it contains some defects which must be 
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aeknowledged. Many of its scenes are evidently below the 
lerel of the epic poem. The last twelve books, aner Ulysses 
18 landed in Ithaca, are, in many places, tedious and languid > 
and perhaps the poet is not faappy in his discovery of Ulysses 
to Penelope* She is too caations and distrnstfial ; and w« 
meet not that surprise of joy which was to have been ex- 
pected on such an occasion* 

After these remarks on the father of epic poetry, we pro- 
ceed to Tirgil, whose character is very difierent from that 
of Homer. As the distinguishing excellencies of the Iliad 
are simplicity and fire, those of the .£neid are elegance 
and tenderness. When we begin to read the Iliad, we find 
ourselves in the regions of the most remote and unrefined 
antiquity. When we open the ^neid, we discover all the 
correctness and refinement of the Augustan age. We meet 
with no contentions of heroes about a female slave — ^no 
▼iolent scolding, nor abusive language. There reigns 
throughout the whole poem an uniform magnificence. 

The subject of the JEneid, which is the establishment of 
iEneas id Italy, is extremely happy. Nothing could be 
more interesting to the Romans, than to look back to their 
origin from so famous a hero. And while the object was 
splendid itself, the traditionary history of his country opened 
an interesting field to the poet ; and he could glance at all 
the future great exploits of the Romans, in its ancient and 
fabulous state. 

With regard to the unity of action, it is, in the iBneid, per- 
fectly well preserved. The settlement of ^neas, by the order 
of the gods, is constantly kept in view. The episodes are 
properly linked with the mam subject. The modus, or in- 
trigue of the poem, is happily managed. The wrath of 
Juno, who opposes ^neas, gives rise to all his difficulties, 
and connects the human with the celestial operations 
throughout the whole poem. 

In these main parts, Virgil has conducted his work with 
great propriety, and shown his art and judgment ; but it is 
not to be supposed that he is without his faults. One great 
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imperfection of the jSEkieid ls» that there are scarcely any 
marked characters in it. Achates, Cloanthas, Gyas, and 
other Trojan heroes who accompanied .tineas into Italy, are 
insipid figures. Even ^neas himself is not a very interest- 
ing hero. He is described, indeed, as pious and brave ; hnt 
his character is not marked with any of those strokes that 
touch the heart. The character of Dido i« by far the best 
supported in the whole work. 

Besides this defect of character in the ^neid, the manage- 
ment of the subject is also exceptionable. The six last 
books received not the finishing hand of the author ; and for 
this reason, he ordered his poem to be committed to the 
flames. The wars with the Latins are unimportant and 
uninteresting ; and the reader is tempted to take part with 
Tumus against iBneas. 

The principal excellence of Virgil is tenderness. His 
soul was full of sensibility. He must have felt himself all 
the afifecting circumstances in the scenes he describes ; and 
he knew how to touch the heart by a single stroke. In an 
epic poem, this merit is the next to sublimity. The second 
book of the iEIneid is one of the greatest master-pieces that 
was ever executed. The death of old Priam, 'and the 
&mily pieces of ^neas, Anchises, and Creusa, are as tender 
as can be conceived. In the fourth book, the unhappy pas- 
sion and death of Dido are admirable. The episodes of 
Pallas and Evander, of Nisus and Euryalus, of Lausus and 
Mezentius, are all extremely fine. 

In his battles, Virgil is far inferior to Homer. But in 
the important episode, the descent into hell, he has surpassed 
Homer by many degrees. There is nothing in antiquity to 
equal the sixth book of the ^neid. The scenery, the ob- 
jects, and the description, are great, solemn, and sublime. 
With regard to their comparative merit, it must be allowed, 
that Homer was the greater genius, and Virgil the more cor- 
rect writer. Homer is more original, more bold, more 
sublime, and more forcible. In judgment, they are both 
^ninent. Homer has all the Greek vivacity ; Virgil all the 
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Boman stateliness. The imagination of Homer is the moat 
copious ; that of Virgil, the most correct. The atreagth of 
the former lies in warming the fancy ; that of the latter in 
toochingthe heart. Homer is more simple; Virgil more 
elegant. 

After Homer and Virgil, the next great epic poet of ancient 
times, is Lucan. In his Pharsalia, there is little invention ; 
and it is conducted in too historical a manner to be strictly 
epic. It may be arranged, howerer, under the epic class, 
as it treats oi great and heroic adventures. The subject of 
the Pharsalia has sufficiently the epic dignity and grandeur ; 
and it possesses also unity of object : for it points ta the 
triumph of Gssar over the Roman liberty* 
* But though the subject of Lucan is confessedly heroic, 
it is not happy. It has two defects. Civil wars present 
shocking objects to observation, and furnish melancholy pic* 
tares of human nature. These are not fit topics for the 
heroic muse. It was the unhappiness of Lucan's geniua 
to delight in savage scenes, and to depict the most savage 
forms of atrocious cruelty. Another defect of Lucan's sub- 
ject is, that it was too near the times in which he lived. 
This deprived him of the assistance which he might other* 
wise have derived from fiction and machinery. The fiicts 
upon which his poem is founded, were too well known, and 
too recent, to admit of fables, and the interposition of gods. 

The characters of Lucan are drawn with spirit and force. 
But although Pompey is his hero, he has not been able to 
make him sufficiently interesting. He is not distinguished 
for either magnanimity or valor ; and is always surpassed 
by CsBsar. Cato is a favorite character with Lucan ; and he 
is very careful to make him, at all times, appear to great 
advantage. 

In managing his story, Lucan confines himself too much 
to chronological order. This breaks the thread of his nar- 
ration, and hurries him from place to place. He is, at the, 
same time, too digressive ; and indulges preposterously iii 
geographical descriptions, and in philosophical disquisitions. 

After Homer uid Viiml, who is the next mot epic poet of uidieiil 
timesl What u laid of ms Pharsalia ; and why may it be ranked mider 
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It must, notwithstanding, be allowed, that there are splen* 
did passages in the Pharsaiia ; but the strength of this poet 
does not lie either in narration.or description. His narration 
is often dry and harsh, and his descriptions overwrought. 
His chief merit consists in his sentiments. They are 
noble, striking, glowing, and ard£>nt. He is the most philo- 
sophical, and the most patriotic poet of ancient times. He 
was a stoic; and the spirit of that philosophy pervades his 
work. He is elevated and bold ; and his feelings were keen 
and warm. 

As his vivacity and fire are great, he is apt to be carried 
away by them. Indeed, his great defect is want of mode* 
ration. He never knows how to stop. When he would 
aggrandize his objects, he is unnatural and tumid. His 
Caste is marked with the corruption of his age ; and instead 
of ]k>etry, he often exhibits declamation. 

On the whole, however, he must be allowed the praise of 
liveliness and originality. His high sentiments ana his fire 
seem to atone for his various defects. His genius had 
strength, but was without tenderness or amenitjr. Compared 
with Virgil, he may be allowed to have more nre and hifi^her 
sentiments, but in every thing else fa,Us infinitely below him. 

What miiBt gtOl be allowed ; and of his narration and deaciiption what 
•i obw^fvdl In what does hb chief merit consiat : what is said of theaef 
and what lemark fi>Uow8l What is his great defect; and how is this 
illnitntedl What must he be allowed j what nmaiks follow; andhow 
does he compare with Virgil 1 
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LECTURE XLI. 

TASSO^S JERUSALEM— CAMOENS' LUSIAD— 

FENELON'S TELEMACHUS— VOLTAIRE'S 

HENRIADE— MILTON'S PARADISE 

LOST. 

Hating examined the ancient epic poems, we proceed 
next to Taaso, the first distinguished epic poet of modern 
times. His Jerusalem Delirered is a strictly regular poem 
of the epic kind, and is adorned with all the beauties that 
belong to that species of composition. The subject is the 
recorery of Jerusalem from the infidels, by the united pow- 
ers of Christendom. The enterprise was splendid, venera- 
ble, and heroic ; and an interesting contrast is exhibited 
between the Christians and the Saracens. Religion renders 
the subject august, and opens a field for sublime description 
and machinery. The action, too, lies in a country, and at 
a period of time sufficiently remote, to admit the intermixture 
of fable with history. 

In the conduct of the story, Tasso has shovm a rich and 
fertile invention ; which, in a poet, is a capital quality. His 
events are finely diversified. He never fatigues his reader 
by sameness or repetition. His scenes have an endless 
variety ; and from camps and battles he frequently transports 
us to more pleasing objects. The work, at the same time, is 
artfully connected ; and in the midst of variety, the author 
preserves, perfectly, the unity of his plan. 

The poem is enlivened, too, with a variety of characters ; 
and these are all supported with striking propriety. God- 
frey, the leader of the enterprise, is prudent, moderate, and 
brave ; Tancred is amorous, generous, and gallant ; Ri- 
naldo is passionate and resentful, but full of honor and hero- 
ism. Solyman, the tender Erminia, the artful and violent 
Armida, the masculine Clorinda, are all well drawn and 

To whom do we next proceed j and of his Jerusalem Delivered, what is 
remarked 1 What is the subject of it j and of the enterprise, what is ob- 
served 1 What effect does religion produce ; and what is said of the 
action? In the conduct of the story, what has Tasso shown; what is 
said of this: andhow is this folly illustrated! With what too is the poem 
cnUvensd ; how are these supported ) and what illustsations fi>yow % 
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animated figures. In the drawing of characters, Tasso is, 
indeed, remarkably distinguished : he is superior to Virgil { 
and yields to no poet but Homer, 

He abounds very much with machinery; and in this part 
of the work, his merit is more dubious. When celestial 
beings interfere, Ta«so is noble. But devils, enchanters* 
and conjurers, 'act too great a part throughout the poem* 
And, in general, the marvellous is carried to an extrava- 
gance, that ver^ much mars the interest of the work. The 
poet had conceived too great an admiration of the romantic 
spirit of knight-errantry. 

With all the beauties of description, and of poetical style* 
Tasso remarkably abounds. In describing magnificent ob« 
jects, his style is firm and majestic. In gay and pleasing 
description, it is soil and insinuating. Erminia's pastoral 
retreat in the seventh book, and the arts and beauty of Ar» 
mlda in the fourth book, are exquisitely beautiful. His 
battles are full of fire, and varied in the incidents. It is 
chiefly by actions, characters, and descriptions, that he in- 
terests us; for in the sentimental part of his perfonnance he 
does not excel. He is far inferior to Virgil in tenderness; 
and, in general, when he aims at sentiment, he is artificial. 

Tasso has often been charged with abounding in point and 
conceit ; but this is an error : for in his general character he 
is masculine. The humor of decrying him has passed from 
the French critics to those of England. But their censures are 
founded either in ignorance or prejudice ; for the Jerusalem* 
as a regular epic, ranks next to those of Homer and VirgiL 
Tasso is eminent for the fertility of his invention, the ex- 
pression of his characters, the richness of his description* 
and the beauty of his style. 

As the Italians boast of Tasso, so do the Portuguese of 
Camoens, who was nearly his cotemporarv. The subject 
of the poem of Camoens, is the discovery of the East Indies 
by Vasco de Gama ; and the enterprise is alike splendid and 



^ Ir the drawing of diaracten, how does Tasso compare with Virgil and 
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interesting. The adventures, distresses, and actions, of 
Vasco ana his countrymen, are well &ncied and described f 
and the Lusiad is conducted on the regular epic plan. The 
incidents of the poem are magnificent ; and if an allowance 
be made for some wildness and irregularity, there will be 
found in it much poetic spirit, much fancy, and much bold 
description. In this poem, however, there is no attempt at 
painting characters ; and the machinery of the Lusiad ia 
altogether extravagant. There prevails in it an odd mix* 
ture of Christian ideas and Pagan mythology. The Pagan 
divinities appear to be true deities ; and what is irtrange, 
Christ and the holy Virgin are made to be subordinate 
agents* The great purpose, notwithstanding, of the Portu-* 
guese expedition, is to extend the empire of Christianity, 
and to extirpate Mahometanism. 

In this religious undertaking, the chief protector of the 
Portuguese is Venus, and their great adversary is Bacchus* 
Jupiter is introduced as foretelling the downfall of Mahomet. 
Vasco, during a storm, implores the aid of Christ and the 
Virgin; and, in return to his prayer, Venus appears, and 
discovering the storm to be the work of Bacchus, complains 
to Jupiter, and procures the winds to be hushed. All this 
is most preposterous ; but towards the end the poet makes an 
apology for his mythology. His apology, however, is not 
satisfactory ; for his salvo is, that the godaess Thetis informs 
Vasco, that she and the other heathen divinities, are nothing 
more than names to describe the operations of Providence. 

There is, however, in the Lusiad, some fine machinery of 
a dif5?rent kind. The appearance of the genius of the 
River Ganges, in a dream, to Emanuel, King of Portugal, 
inviting him to discover its secret springs, and acquainting 
him that he was the destined monarch for whom the trea- 
sures of the East were reserved, is a fine idea. But it is in 
the fifth canto that the poet displays his noblest conception of 
this sort. Vasco is there recounting the wonders of hi» 
navigation. And when the fleet arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, which had never been doubled before by any 
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navigator, he relates that there appeared to them suddenly, 
a huge phantom, rising out of the sea in the midst of tem- 
pests and thunder, with a head that advanced to the skies, 
and a countenance the most terrific. This was the genius 
of that hitherto unknown ocean ; and he menaced them in a 
voice of thunder, not to invade those undisturbed seas, and 
foretelling the calamities that were to befal them, retired 
from their view. This is one of the most solemn and 
striking pieces of machinery ever employed ; and is a 
sufficient evidence that Camoens was a poet of a bold and 
lofty imagination. 

In reviewing the epic poets, it would be unpardonable not 
to notice the amiable author of the Adventures of Tele- 
machus. His work, though not composed in verse, is justly 
entitled to be considered a poem ; and the plan is, in general, 
well contrived, having epic grandeur, and unity of action. 
He employs the ancient mjrthology, and excels in its appli- 
cation. His descriptions are rich and beautiful ; especially 
of the softer and calmer scenes, for which the genias of 
Fenelon was best suited. He delights in painting the inci- 
dents of pastoral life, the pleasures of virtue, and the pros- 
perity and tranquillity of peace. 

His first six books are eminently excellent.. The adven- 
tures of Telemachus, as recounted to Calypso, are the chief 
beauty of the work. The narration throughout them is 
lively and interesting. In the books which follow, espe- 
cially the last twelve, there is less happiness in the execution. 
The author, in his warlike -adventures, is the most unfor- 
tunate. The principal objection to this work being classed 
with epic poems, arises from the minute details of virtuous 
policy, into which the author in some places enters ; and 
from the discourses and instructions of Mentor, which recur 
too frequently, and in which there is, doubtless, too much of 
a common-place morality. To these peculiarities, however, 
the author was led from the design with which he wrote— 
that of forming a young prince to the cares and duties of a 
virtuous monarch. 

What was this ; what dkl he do ; and what is said of it 1 In re- 
viewing epic poets, what would he unpardonahle ; and what is said of his 
work 7 What does he employ ; and how 1 What is observed of hi» 
descriptions ; and in what docs he delight 1 Which books are excellent ; 
and what are the chief beauty of the work 1 Of the hooks which follow, 
what is observed ; and where is the author the most unfortunate 1 What 
is the principal objection to ranking this work with epic pcems ; but to 
these peculiarities, by what vn\B the author led 1 
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Several poets of the epic cIabs, have described a descenl 
into hell; and in the prospects they have given us of the 
invisible world, we may observe the gradual refinement of 
men's notions concerning a state of future rewards and pun- 
ishments. In Homer, the descent of Ulvsees into hell, is 
indistinct and dreary. The scene is in the country of the 
Cimmerians* who inhabit a region covered with clouds and 
darkness; and when the dead appear, we hardly know 
whether Ulysses is above or below ground. The ghosts, 
too, even of the heroes, appear to be sad and dissatisfied. 

In Virffil, the descent into hell discovers p^reater refine- 
ment, and indicates a higher advancement in philosophy. 
The objects are distinct, awful, and grand. There is a fine 
discrimination of the separate mansions of the good and the 
evil spirits. Fenelon has still improved upon Yirgil. The 
visit of Telemachus to the shades, is in a higher style of 
philosophy. He employs the same &bles and the same 
mjrthology; but he refines the ancient mythology by his 
knowle(^e of the true religion, and that beautiful enthu- 
siasm for which he is so remarkable. His relation of the 
happiness of the just, is an admirable effort in the mystic 
stram. 

In his Henriade, Voltaire has given us a regular epic 
poem, in French verse. To deny genius to Voltaire would 
be absurd ; and in the present work, accordingly, he dis- 
covers, in several places, that boldness of conception, that 
vivacity, and that liveliness of expression, for which he has . 
been so much distinguished. Several of the comparisons are 
new and remarkably happ3r. But, perhaps, the Henriade 
is not the master-piece or this writer. In the tragic line he 
has certainly been more successful than in the epic. It may 
be observed, too, that French versification is by no means 
suited to epic composition. Its want of elevation is against 
it, as well as its bemg fettered with rhvme. There is thence 
not only a feebleness in the Henriade, but even a prosaic 
flatness. The poem, consequently, languishes ; and the 
imagination of the reader is not animated with any of that 
' '■ '■ I I. I .III 11 I ■ 

What have teveral of the epic poets attempted to describe; and in the 
prospects they rive ns, what may be observed f How is this lemarit fully 
illiistrated from Homer, fiom Virgil, and from Fenelon 1 In bis Henriade, 
what has Voltaire given us ; and in the present woric, what does he dis- 
oovwrl What is said of several of the comparisons; and what lemaifc 
follows 1 What may also be observed; why; and what consequencv 
follows ? 
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spirit and interest, which ought to be inspired by a sublime 
and spirited performance of the epic kind. 

The subject of the Henriade is the triumph of Henry the 
Fourth over the arms of the League. But the action of the 
poem includes, properly, only the siege of Paris. It is, in 
its nature, sufficiently epic ; and the poem, in general, is 
conducted according to the critical rules. But it has groat 
defects. It is founded on civil wars ; and it presents to the 
mind the odious objects of assassinations. The events on 
which it is founded are of too recent date, and too much 
within the circle of- well known incidents. The author has 
farther erred, by improperly mixing fiction with truth. For 
instance, he makes Henry travel into England, and to hold 
an interview with dueen Elizabeth. Now Henry never 
saw England, and never conversed with Elizabeth ; and 
such unnatural fables are so wild, that they shock every 
intelligent reader. 

In order to embellish his subject, Voltaire has employed 
a great deal of machinery ; but it is remarkable that his ma- 
chinery is of the worst kind. It consists of allegorical 
beings. Discord, cunning, and love, appear as personages, 
mix with the human actors, and make a considerable figure 
in the intrigue of the poem. This is contrary to every rule 
of rational criticism. It is possible to believe in the exist- 
ence of ghosts, angels, and devils ; but it should be consi- 
dered that allegorical beings are no more than representations 
of human passions and dispositions ; and they ought not to 
have a place as actors in any poem. 

In Justice to our author, however, it should be observed, 
that the machinery of St. Louis, which he also employs, is 
possessed of real dignity. The prospect of the invisible 
world, which St. Louis gives to Henry in a dream, is a very 
fine passage in the Henriade. The introduction, by Death, 
of the souls of the dead, in succession before God, and the 
palace of the Destinies, are also passages which are striking 
and magnificent. 

Though some of the episodes in this poem are properly 

What is the subject of the Henriade ; but of the activon of the poem, 
what is observed 1 Though in its nature it is sUiTiciontly epic, yet what 
arc ite defects 1 How has the author farther erreci ; and what instance is 
mentioned 1 What is remarked of the machinery of Voltaire ; and hotv 
is this illustrated 1 To what is this contrary ; ami what remarks follow 1 
In justice to our author, however, what must be observed; and what 
instances of illustration follow 1 Of tho episodes, tho narration, and the 
•train of sentiment, what is observed ; and what remark ibilows 1 
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extended, ^eC the narration is altogether too ffeneral. At 
the same time, the events are too much crowded together* 
The strain of sentiment, however, which pervades the 
Henriade, is noble. Religion appears alwa3rs with the 
greatest lustre ; and the poem has that spirit of humanity 
and toleration, which is the constant distinction of men^ who 
rise far above the level of the sipecies. 

Milton, of whom we are still to speak, has marked out 
for himself a new and very extraoroinary track in poetry. 
As soon as we open his Paradise Lost, we find ourselves 
introduced, at once, into an invisible world, and surrounded 
With celestial and infernal beings. Angels and devils are 
not the machinery, but the ]principal actors in the poem ; and 
what in any other composition would be the marvellous, ie 
here only the natural course of events. A subject so remote 
from the affairs of this world, may leave room to doubt 
whether Paradise Lost can properly be classed among epic 
poems. But whether it be epic or not, it is certainly a high 
effort of poetical genius; and in majesty and grandeur, is 
equal to any performance of ancient or modem' times. 

How far Milton was happy in the choice of his subjeetf 
may be questioned. It certainly led him upon very dimcolt 
ground. Had he taken. a subject that was more humant 
and less theological; that was more connected with the 
occurrences of real life, and afforded a greater display of 
the characters and passions of men, his poem would, per* 
haps, have, to the generality of readers, been more pleasing 
and attractive. His subject, however, was certainly suited 
in a peculiar manner, to. the daring sublimity of his ffenius* 
As he alone, perhaps, was fitted for his subject, so he has 
shown, in the conduct of it, a stretch both of imagination 
and invention, which is perfectly wonderful. It is astonish* 
ing that, from the few hints given us in the sacred ScriptureSf 
he should have been able to raise so complete and regular a 
structure, and to fill his poem with such a variety of inci* 
dents. No doubt he is, at times, dry and harsh ; and too 
often the metaphysician and the divine. But in the general 
flow of his narration, he is engaging, elevated, and affect* 

What hu Milton marked out for hinuetf ; and how is tfais illnrtrated 1 
Of what may the euhject leave room to doubt ; but of the work what r»-' 
mark follows 1 On the choice of Milton's subject, what is observed; and 
what would have been, to the ^nerality of readers, more interesting 1 To 
what, however, was it well suited ; and what remaric follows 1 VlThat i» 
matter of astonishment ; of the general plan of his narration what is ob- 
served ; and how is this illustrated ? 
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iDg. His objects are changed with art ; his scene ift now 
in heaven, and now on earth ; and amidst this variety, the 
unity of his plan is perfectly supported. Still and calm 
scenes are exnibited in the employments of Adam and Eve 
when in Paradise ; and there are busy scenes, and great 
actions, in the enterprise of Satan, and the wars of the angela. 
The amiable innocence of our first parents, and the pride and 
ambition of Satan, afibrd a contrast throughqut tne whole 
po^oi, which gives it an uncommon charm. 

The nature of the subject did not admit of any great dis- 
play of characters ; but such as could be introduced are 
supported with much propriety. Satan forms a very striking 

a^ure ; and Milton has artfully given him a character not 
together void of some good qualities. He is brave ; and 
to his own troops he is fiiithful. In the midst of his impiety, 
he is not without remorse. He even feels a sentiment of 
compassion for our first parents, and appeals to the necessity 
of his situation, as an apology for his machinations against 
them. He is actuated by ambition and resentment, rather 
than pure malice. The characters of Beelzebub, Moloch, 
and Belial, are well painted. But the good angels, though 
dignified, have too much uniformity. They have their dis- 
tinctions, however ; and it is impossible not to remark the 
mild condescension of Raphael, and the tried fidelity of 
Abdiel. The attempt of the poet to describe God himself, 
was too bold, and accordinc^ly, it is unsuccessful. Our first 
parents are finely portrayed. Perhaps Adam is sometimes 
represented as too knowing and refined for his situation; 
but Eve is most happily delineated. Her gentleness, mo- 
desty, and frailty, mark, very expressively, a female cha- 
lacter. 

Milton's great and distinguishing Excellence is, his sub- 
limity. In this he is far superior to any other poet. But 
it is to be observed that his sublimity is of a peculiar kind. 
It differs from tliat of Homer, which is always accompanied 
with impetuosity and fire. There is, in Milton's sublimity, 
a calm ind amazing grandeur. Homer warms and hurries 

What ■find ft oontnat thronghoat the \?hole poem ; and what ia ob- 
Mtred of it 1 What did not tho nature of the subject admit ; but what 
icmariL follows 1 How is this fully illustrated in the character of Satan ; 
and what other characters are well painted 1 What is said of the goou 
angels 1 Where has Milton failed ; why ; and what is said of Adam and 
Eve 1 What was Milton's dislinguishing excellence ; and how does be 
ipan with Homer 1 
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ti8 along. By Milton we are fixed in a state of elevation 
and astonishment. Tlie sublimity of the former is to be 
found most, most commonly, in his descriptions of actions ; 
that of the latter, in the representation of stupendous and 
wonderful objects. 

But thouffh Milton is most distinguished for his sublimity, 
yet his work abounds in the beautiful also, and the pleasing, 
and the tender. When the 8<;ene is in Paradise, the imagery 
is always gay and smiling. His descriptions show an un- 
commonly fertile imagination ; and in his similes he is re^ 
markably happy. His feults — for what writer is without 
them — are to be found chiefly in his learned allusions, and 
his introduction of ancient fables. 

The language and versification of Milton has high merit. 
His style is full of majesty, and wonderfully adapted to Lis 
subject. His blank verse is harmonious and diversified, 
and afibrds an admirable example of that unusual elevation 
which our language is capable of attaining by the force of 
numbers. There may, indeed, be found prosaic lines in his 
poem ; but these may easily be pardoned in a long work, 
. where the poetry is, in general, so smooth, so varied, and 
80 flowing. 

Besides its sublimity, with what also does his work abound ; and how is 
this illustrated ? In what nuty his faults be chiefly found 1 Of Milton's 
language and versification what is remarked ; and how is this fully Uiuth 
trated 1 
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h Ta80o*s Jerusalem. ' 

A. His invention. 

B. His eharacters. 

a. The machinery. 

b. The descriptions. 

C. An obiection to the poem. 

2. Camoens^ Lusiad. 
A. The subject. 

a. The machinery. 

3. Fenelon's Telemachns. 
A. Its general character. 



a. The vidt to the shade 

4. Voltaire's Henriade. 
A. The subject. 

a. The machinery. 

b. The sentiment. 

5. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

A. The subject. 

B. The characters. 

C. The sublimity — ^the tender- 

ness. 

D. The style and vcraiiication. 



LECTURE XLII. 

DRAMATIC POETRY— TRAGEDY. 

Dramatic poetry has always, among all civilized nations, 
teen a favorite amusement. , It is divided into two forms — 
tragedy and comedy. Tragedy is the most dignified ; as 
great and serious objects are more interesting than trifling 
and ludicrous ones. The one rests upon the passions, the 
virtues, the crimes, and the sufferings of mankind ; the 
other, upon their humors, follies, and pleasures. Terror 
and pity are the great instruments of the former ; ridicule, 
of the latter. 

Tragedy is a direct imitation of human manners and 
actions. It does not exhibit characters by description or 
narration ; it sets the personages before us, and makes them 
act and speak with propriety. This species of writing, con 
sequently, requires a deep knowledge of the human heart , 
and when happily executed, it has a commanding power in 
raising the strongest emotions. 

Tragedy, as poetic composition, is, in its general strain 
*nd spirit, favorable to virtue. It operates chiefly, by ex- 
citing virtuous emotions. Characters of honor, claim our 
respect and approbation ; and to raise indignation, we must 
paint a person in the odious colors of depravity and vice. 
Virtuous men are, indeed, often represented by the tragic 
poet, as unfortunate ; for this happens in real life : but he 
never fails to engage our hearts in their behalf; and, in the 
end, he always conducts them to triumph and prosperity. 
Upon the same principle, if bad men are represented as suc- 
cessful, they are yet finally led to punishment. The object 
of this species of composition should, therefore, always be, 
to improve our virtuous sensibility. If an author interests 

What is remarked of dramatic poetry ; and how is it divided ? Whv is 
tragedy the most dignified; on what do they res^tively rest; and what 
are their instruments *t Of what is tragedy an imitation ; what illustration 
follows ; and of this species of writing, what is farther observed 1 To 
what is tragedy favorable ; how does it operate ; and what remarks follow ? 
Why are virtuous men often represented as unfortunate; but what is 
always done 1 Upon the same pnnciplo, what ia remarked of bad men 7 
What, therefore, snould always be the object of this species of composition ; 
wCbA when has an author attained all the moral purposes of the tragic muse 1 

29 
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VLB in behalf of virtue, excites in us compassion for the dis- 
tressed, inspires us with proper sentiments on beholding the 
vicissitudes of life, and stimulates us to avoid the misfortunes 
of others, by exiiibiting their errors, he has attained all the 
moral purposes of the tragic muse. 

To effect this purpose, it is necessary to have an interesting 
story as the subject, and to conduct it in a natural and proba- 
ble manner. For the end of tragedy is not so much to 
elevate the imagination, as it is to affect the heart. This 
principle, which is founded in the clearest reason, excludes 
From tragedy all machinery, and all fabulous interventions 
whatever. Ghosts alone, from their foundation in popular 
belief, have maintained a place in it ; but the use even ot 
them, is not to be commended, and they muist be managed 
with great art. 

To promote the impression of probability, the story of a 
tragedy, according to some critics, should never be a pure 
fiction, but ought to be based on real history. This, how- 
ever, is certainly carrying the matter too far ; for a fictitious 
tale, if properly conducted, will melt the heart as much as any 
real history. It is sufficient that nature and probability be 
not violated; and, therefore, the tragic poet may mingle 
many fictitious circumstances, with real and well known 
f^cts, without the least objection. The great majority of 
readers never think of separating the historical from the 
&bulous. They^ regard, and are affected by those events 
only, that resemble nature. Accordingly, some of our most 
affecting tragedies, such as the Fair Penitent, and Douglas, 
are entirely fictitious in their subject. 

Tragedy was, at its origin, very rude and imperfect. 
Among the Greeks, it was nothing more than the song that 
was sung at the festival of Bacchus. These songs were 
sometimes sung by the whole company, and sometimes by 
separate bands, answering alternately to each other, and 
making a chorus. To give this entertainment the greater 
variety, Thespis, who flourished about 530 years before the 
Christian aera, introduced, between the songs, a recitation 
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ToeflSbct this purpose, what is neressary ; and why? Wliat does this 
priivcipie excludie from tragedy ; and what remark follows 1 To promote 
the impression of probahility, w]iat opinion has prevailed ; but why is this 
carrying the matter too far? What is sufficient; and, therefore, what 
feUows T Why is this the case ; and what is, therefore, said of sorac of 
our best tragedies 1 What was tlie state of tragedy at its origin j how is 
thi« illustrated ; an<^ what is said of Thespis and jEschylos. 
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in verse ; and iRischylus, who lived fifty years after him, 
introduced a dialogue between two persons, or actors^ com- 
prehending some interesting story, and placed thenv upon a 
stage adorned with scenery. The drama now began to 
assume a regular form ; and was soon after brought to per- 
fection by Sophocles and Euripides. 

From this account it appears that the chorus was the 
foundation of tragedy. But what is remarkable, the dramatic 
dialogue, which was, at first, only an addition to it, soon 
became the principal part of the entertainment. The chorus, 
losing its dignity, came to be considered only an accessory 
in tragedy. At length, in modern tragedy, it disappeared 
altogether ; and its absence from the stage, m modern times, 
is the chief distinction between our drama and that of the 
ancients. With regard to the chorus, it must be allowed, 
that it added splendor to the drama ; and that it was a vehicle 
for moral lessons, and high poetic efforts. But still it was 
unnatural, and detracted from the interest of the piece. It 
removed the representation from the resemblance of real 
life ; and has, consequently, with much propriety, been dis- 
continued. 

As in the conduct of the drama, the unities of action, 
place, and time, are considered capital circumstances, we 
shall now proceed to treat of them. 

The unity of action is, doubtless, of great importance. It 
refers to the relation which all the incidents introduced bear 
to some design or efiect, so as to combine them, naturally, 
into one whole. In tragedy, this unity of subject is ex- 
pressly essential; for a multiplicity of plots, by distracting 
the attention, prevent the passions from rising to any height. 
Hence the absurdity of two independent actions in the same 
play. There may, indeed, be under-plots ; but the poet 
i^hould be careful to make these subservient to the main 
action. The only object of these is to assist in bringing 
forward the catastrophe of the play. 



What did the drama now begin to asBume ; and by whom was it per- 
fected 1 From this account, what appears to have been the foundation of 
tragedy ; but what is remarkable ; and how is this illustrated 1 With re- 
gara to the chorus, what must be allowed; and what remark follows? 
what, in the conduct of the drama, are considered capital circumstances 1 
To what does the unity of action refer ; and why is it, in tragedy, essen- 
tial 1 Hence what is observed ; and of under-plots what is remarked 1 
With what must not the unity of action be confounded ; and when it 
Abe plot simpiv ? 
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Unity of action raust not, however, be confounded with 
simplicity of plot. The plot is simple^ when but a small 
aumber of incidents is introduced into it ; -and in this, the 
ancients excelled the moderns. Though the modem intro- 
duction of a great number of incidents, may be considered 
an improvement, as it renders the piece botn more instruct* 
ing and more animated; yet it may be carried too fiir; for 
too much action and intrigue, produce perplexity and em- 
barrassment. Of this Congreve*8 Mourning Bride is an. 
example. Its events are too numerous, and too rapidly ex- 
hibited ; and the catastrophe is intricate and artificial. 

But the unity of action, besides being attended to in the 
general construction of the &ble, must be studied in all the 
acts and scenes of the play. By an arbitrary division, there 
are five acts in every play. For this, however, there seems 
to be no necessity. On the Greek stage, the division by 
acts was unknown. Even the word act does not, in the 
Poetics of Aristotle, once occur. Practice, however, has 
established this division ; and it will, in all probability, con- 
tinue to be observed. 

The first act should contain a clear exposition of the sub- 
ject. It should introduce the personages to our acquaintance, 
and excite curiosity. During the second, third, and fourth 
acts, the plot should advance and thicken. The passions 
should be kept perpetually awake. There should be no 
scenes of idle conversation, or vain declamation. The sus- 
pense and agitation of the reader should constantly increase. 
It is in this that Shakspeare surpasses all other authors. In- 
deed, sentiment and passion, pity and terror, should reign 
in, and pervade every tragedy. 

In the fifth act, which is the seat of the catastrophe, the 
author should display all his drt and genius. The un- 
ravelling of the plot should be brought about by natural and 
probable means. It should be simple, depend on a few events, 
and include few persons. A passionate sensibility languishes, 
when divided among a number of objects : it is strong and 



Of the coarse parsoed by the ancients and the moderns in this respect, 
what is observed ; and in what play is this illustrated 1 In what, alaoi, 
must the unity of action be studicKl ; and on this subject, what is farther 
remarked? Of the first, and of the second, third, nnd fouith acts, what 
is observed ; and how is this illustrated 1 Who excelled in this; and what 
flhould pervade every tragedy 1 What is remarked of the fifth act; and 
why should the unravelling be simple, and depend on few circumstances 1 
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vehement only when directed to a few. In *the catastrophe, 
every thing should be warm and glowing; and the poet 
should be simple, serious, and pathetic. English tragic 
writers have generally inclined to an unhappy close ; and 
this seems in accordance with the spirit of the tragie 
muse. 

Why it is that the emotions of sorrow in tragedy should 
afford gratification to the mind, is n, curious inquiry ; and 
perhaps, the best reason that can be assigned for it is, that 
by the wise and gracious constitution of our nature, the ex- 
ercise of all the social passion^ is attended with pleasure. 
Nothing is more pleasing than love and friendsnip ; and 
consequently, whenever we take a deep interest in the con- 
cerns of others, an internal satisfaction is produced in our 
own minds. Pity exerts a powerful influence, and is pecu-* 
liarly attractive ; and though it produces some distress, it, 
at the same time^ includes benevolence and friendship, and 
partakes of the pleasing nature of those affections. The 
neart is warmed by kindness and humanity ; and we are 
pleased to find ourselves capable of entering, with becoming 
sorrow, into the concerns of the afflicted. 

Having treated of the acts of a play, we pass to the 
scenes. The introduction of a new personage, constitutes 
what is called a new scene. These scenes, or successive 
conversations, should be closely connected ; and to effect 
this, the poet should, in the first place, constantly keep some 
personage before us ; and in the second place, no person 
should be introduced or pass from before us, without sufii- 
cient reason. If this latter rule be neglected, the nature of 
dramatic writing is violated ; for the drama professes to be 
a representation of real transactions. 

To the unity of action, critics have added the unities of 
time and place. The unity of place requires that the scene 
should not be shifted ; and the unity of time, that the action 
continue no longer than would be required for the repre- 
sentation. - Aristotle, however, permits the action to com- 
prehend the whole of the time of one day. The object of 
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"What Is farther remarked of the catastrophe ; and to what h^vc English 
trajpc writers inclined 1 Why do the emotions of sorrow ia tragedv, uiT'jrd 
graiiCcation to the mind ; and how is this fully iilnstrated { Havinff 
treated of the nets of a play, to what do wcpass ; for i!iosc whit rules aio 
given; and of the latter what is observed 1 Tollie unity of action wlial 
have critics added ; and of thnm respectively what is n'nlarked J "WTiat, 
ihcrci'oio, is the obj;^.t of thi?6S raks; and what reuiarks tbiiow 1 
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these rules, therefore, is to bring the imitation as close 
possible to reality. In modem times, too^ the practice of 
suspending the spectacle a short time between the acts, rai- 
ders the strict confinement to time and place less necessary* 
Strict adherence, therefore, to these unities, should not be 
preferred to high beauties of execution, or to the introduction 
of pathetic scenes. 

From dramatic action we proceed to the characters most 
proper to be introduced in tragedy. Some critics suppose, 
that the nature of tragedy requires the principal personages 
to be always of illustrious character, and high rank. They 
affirm that the sufferings of such persons seize the heart the 
most forcibly. This, however, is but specious reasoning; 
for the distresses and agitations of private life, are affecting 
in the highest degree. Desdemona, and-Belvidere, interest 
as much as though they had been queens. It is sufficient 
that there be nothing degrading or mean in the personages 
exhibited. Illustrious rank may give greater splendor to 
the spectacle ; but it is the tale itseU, ana the art of the poet* 
that can alone give influence to the piece. 

In describing the characters of the persons represented, 
the poet should be careful so to order the incidents that relate 
to mem, as to leave fiivorable impressions of the care of 
Providence, and admiration for virtue. Unmixed characters, 
either of good or bad men, are, perhaps, not the most suita- 
ble for tragedy ; for the distresses of the former, being un- 
merited, injure us, and the afflictions of the latter excite no 
compassion. Mixed characters, therefore, such as we meet 
with in the world, are the best field for displaying, without 
any bad consequences to morals, the vicissitudes of life. They 
interest the most deeply ; and while all their distresses are 
pathetic, they are the more instructive, when their misfor- 
tunes are represented as springing out of their own passions, 
or as originating in some weakness incident to human nature. 

The Greek tragedies are too often founded on mere destiny, 
and inevitable misfortunes. Modern tragedy aims at a 
higher object, and shows the direful eflects of ambition. 

From dramatic action to what do we proceed ; and of these what have 
some writers supoosed 1 Why is this but specbus reasoning; and of this, 
what remarks follow ? In describing characters, what course should tha 
poet pursue; and of unmixed characters, what is observed? What 
characters, therefore, are the best; and why 1 On what are the GiedL 
tragedies too often fi>undedi but what is obsmed of the modeml 
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jealotitfy, love, resentment, and every strong emotion. But 
of all the passions which have occupied the modern drama^ , 
love has had the greatest triumph. In ancient tragedies low 
ia scarcely known ; and this, perhaps, is to he attrihuted to 
the circumstance, that females took no part in their repr» 
mentations. It is evident, however, that no solid reason can 
be assigned for the predominancy of love among modem 
tragic writers ; and Home, in his Douglas, has afforded 
sufficient proof, that the drama may produce its highest 
effects, without any assistance from love. 

Besides the arrangement of his subject, and the conduct 
c^ his personages, the tragic poet must attend to the propriety 
of his sentiments. These must correspond with the persons 
who are represented, and with the situations in which they 
are placed. This direction is so obvious, that it does not 
require to be insisted upon ; and it is chiefly in the pathetie 
narts, that the difficulty of following it is to be found. 

Dramatic writers have generally been least successful in 

r aeir attempts at exciting passion. A man under high pa»- 

! ion, makes known his feelings in the glowing language of 

ensibility. He does not coolly describe what his fj^elings 

\xe ; yet it is to this sort of description that tragic poets 

lave recourse, when they are unable to attain the native 

anguage of passion. Thus, in Addison's Cato, when Lu- 

Ma having confessed to Fortius her love for him, swears that 

she will never marry him ; Fortius, instead of giving way 

to the language of grief, only describes his feelings : 

Fix'd in aatoniahment, I gaze upon lhe& 
Like one justblh,8ted by a stroke from maveD, 
Who panta for breath, and stiffens yet alive 
In dreadful look ; a monument of wrath. 

These lines might have proceeded from a bystander, but 
are altogether improper from Fortius. Similarto this descrip- 
tive language, are the unnatural and forced thoughts which 
tragic poets sometimes employ to exaggerate the feelings of 
persons whom they wish to describe under high agitation. 
Thus, when Jane Shore, in meeting with her husband in her 
distress, and on finding that he had forgiven her, calls on the 

What passion most occupies the modem drama; and what is remarked 
of this 1 Besides the arrangement of his subject, to what must the tnac 
poet attend ; with what must these correspond ; and of this direction, what 
10 observed 1 Where have dramatic writers generally been least successful ; 
what remarks follow ; and from Addison's Cato how is this illustrated t / 
Similar to this descriptive langua^B t» what; ud what ilkHtnutioDS &i^ 
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rains to give her their drops, that she may possess a con- 
stant supply of tears, the poet strains his fancy to say some- 
thin sf ihat shall he uncommonly lively. 

Tne language of real passion is always plain and simple. 
It ahounds, indeed, with figures ; hut these express a dis* 
turhed and impetuous state of mind, and are not for mere 
parade and embellishment. The thoughts suggested by pas- 
sion are natural and obvious, and not exaggerations of re- 
sentment, subtlety, and wit. Passion neither reasons, nor 
speculates, nor declaims : the language is short, broken, and 
interrupted. In this the Greek tragedians excel : and this, 
too, is the great excellence of Shakspeare. 

With regard to moral sentiments and reflections, they 
ought not to recur too frequently in tragedy* When unsea- 
sonably used, they lose their efiect, and convey an air of pe« 
dantry. When introduced with propriety, liowever, they 
have great dignity. Cardinal Wolsey's soliloquy on his 
&11, is a fine instance of the felicity with which they may 
be employed. 

The style and versification of tragedy, should be free, 
easy, and varied. English blank verse is peculiarly suited 
to this species of composition. It is capable of great ma- 
jesty, and may yet descend to the familiar ; it admits of a 
happy variety of cadence, and is free from the monotony of 
rhyme. Of the French tragedies, it is a great misfortune 
that they are always in rhyme ; for it fetters the freedom of 
the tragic dialogue, renders it languid, and is fatal to the 
power of passion. 

What is ohflerved of the language of real passion ; and of pa^on 
what is farther remarked 1 With regard to moral sentiments and reflec- 
tions, what is observed; and of their propq^ introductbn, what instance is 
given 1 What should the style and versincation of tragedies be j and what 
ad\antage have the English over the French in this respect 1 
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LECTURE XLIII. 

GREEK TRAGEDY— FRENCH TRAGEDY- 
ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 

Hating treated of all the different parts of tragedy, we 
shall now proceed to take a short view of that of Greece, 
of France, and of I^gland ; remarking, as we pass, on the 
different distinguished writers of each country. 

We have already observed, that in the Greek tragedy 
there was much simplicity. The plot was natural and un- 
encumbered ; the incidents were few ; and the conduct, with 
respect to the unities of action, time, and place, very exact. 
Machinery, or the intervention of the gods, was employed ; 
and what was preposterous also, the final unravelling was 
sometimes maae to turn upon it. Love, except in one or 
two instances, was never admitted into the Greek traffedy» 
Their subjects were often founded on destiny or inevitable 
^misfortunes. A vein of religious and moral sentiment 
always runs through them, but they made less use than the 
moderns do, of the combat of the passions, and of the dis- 
tresses which they bring upon us. Their plots were all 
taken from the ancient traditionary stories of their own 
nation. Hercules furnishes matter for two tragedies. The 
history of GSdipus, king of Thebes, an^ his unfortunate 
&mily, for six. And the war of Troy, with its circum- 
stances, for no fewer than seventeen. 

.^RSschylus, who is the father of Greek tragedy, exhibits 
both the beauties ^d defects of an early original writer. 
He is bold, nervous, and animated, but very obscure and 
difficult to be understood. The ardor of his mind hurriea 
him frequently into extravagance and bombast, and rendered 
that inmstinct which a greater degree of attention, and a * 



Having treated of all the different parts of tragedy, to what ahall we 
now proceed; and what do 7 What h&re we already observed; and how 
is this illustrated 1 What was employed ; and what is observed of it % 
Wliai was never admitted ; on what were their subjects often founded ; and 
what remark follows ? From what were their plots all taken ; and how is 
thu remark illustrated 1 What does ^schylus ezhilHt ; and what is fius 
ther remarked of himi Into what did the <ardor of his mind fteqventlj 
hurry him ; vid what Mowed 7 
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more refined taste, would have made elegant and perspicuous. 
The moral sentiments which he has irrrlcated, spring 
rather from a view of the evils of life, an'- ..<* calamities of 
the human race, than from a just knowlc'.igt^ of the mixed 
state of human affairs. To support them wjth firm courage, 
and determined resolution, was the great maxim he labored 
to establish. The guilty lie alarms with the terrors of di- 
vine vengeance, and the unfortunate he teaches to submit to 
his calamity as arising from a destiny which must be ful- 
filled. The ghost of Darius in the Persae, the inspiration 
of Cassandra in Agamemnon, and the songs of the Furies 
in the Eumenides, are, however, very beautiful, and strongly 
expressive of the author's genius. 

Sophocles is the greatest of the three Greek tragedians. 
In the conduct of his subjects, and in the sublimity of his 
sentiments, he far surpasses either iEschylus or Euripides. 
He is eminent for his descriptive talent also. The rciation 
of the death of CEdipus, in his (Edipus Coloneus, and of 
the death of Haemon and Antigone, in his Antigone, are 
perfect examples of description in tragic poets. The style 
X>f Sophocles is remarkable for dignity and beauty, approach- 
ing even to the magnificence of the epic. It is always pure, 
perspicuous, and harmonious. He never anticipates the 
subject and issue of his plots, but evolves every incident in 
a gradual and natural manner, and keeps the mind in a state 
of suspense till the final catastrophe. 

Euripides surpasses Sophocles in tenderness and moral 
sentiments ; but in the conduct of his plays, he is more in- 
correct and negligent. His expositions are made in a less 
artful manner; and the songs of his chorusses, though re- 
markably poetical, have, generally, less connection with the 
main action than those of Sophocles. The style of Euripides 
is simple, elegant, and not much elevated above the language 
of genteel conversation. It is admirably adapted for ex- 
pressing the various passions and emotions of the mind, 
particularly those of the tender and amiable kind ; in ex- 



From what do his moral sentiments spring ; antl what was the great 
ma:iim which he labored to establish 1 What remark follows ; and what 
are beautiful and strongly expressive of the author's genius? What ia 
gaid of Sophocles ; in what does he excel ; and what illustration is given 
of his descriptive taloiitl What is observed of Ms rtyle; aiKlwhat re- 
mark follows 1 How docs Euripides compare with Srophocies 1 What 10 
•aid of his style ; and to what is it admirably adapted ] 
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citing which he far surpassed his predecessors, ^schyius 
represented men greater than they can possibly be ; Sopho- 
cles, as they ought to be ; and Euripides, as they actually 
are. Euripides knew more of the effect of the passions than 
either of the former ; and hence there is more of the tender 
and pathetic in his tragedies, than in those of his prede- 
cessors. While they, by their representations, raise the 
mind above the weakness of nature, or the vicissitudes of 
fortune, he subdues and unmans it, by pictures of distress 
and excess of feeling. On this account, Aristotle styles him 
the most tragic of all poets. 

The circumstances of theatrical representation among the 
Greeks and Romans, were, in several respects, very singu- 
lar, and widely different from that of modern times. Not 
only were the songs of the chorus accompanied with instru- 
mental music, but the dialogue part had also a modulation of 
its own, and was capable of being set to notes. It has also 
been thought that, on some occasions, the pronouncing and 
gesticulating parts were divided, and performed by diiferent 
persons. In tragedy, the actors wore a long robe, called 
syrma, which flowed upon the stage. They were also 
raised upon cothiirni, which rendered their stature uncom- 
monly high ; and they always used masks. These masks 
were painted ; and the actors, by turning the different pro- 
files, exhibited different emotions to the audience — a con- 
trivance which, certainly, must have been very imperfect. 
In the dramatic spectacles, notwithstanding, of both Greece 
and Rome, the attention given to their exhibition and mag- 
nificence, far exceeded any thing that has been attempted in 
modern times. 

In the composition of some of the French dramatic 
writers, particularly Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, tragedy 
has appeared with much lustre and dignity. They must be 
allowed to have improved upon the ancients, in introducing 
more incidents, a greater variety of passions, a fuller display 
of characters, and in rendering the subject thereby more in- 
teresting. They have studied to imitate the ancient models 

How did ^schylus and Sophocles lOBpectively represent men ; in what 
bad Earipides the advantage ; and hence what followed 1 How is this 
illustrated ; and what says Aristotle of him 1 Of the circumstances of 
dramatic representation among the Greeks and Romans, what is remarked ; 
and how is this fully illustrated 'I Still, of their dramatic spectacles what 
18 observed 1 What is said of the compositions of some of the French 
dramatic writers, and in what have they improved upon the ancients 1 In 
what have they studied to imitate the ancients j and what remarks follow 1 
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ih regalarity of conduct. They are attentive to all the uni- 
ties, and to all the decorums of sentiment and morality ; and 
their style is generally very poetical and elegant. What an 
Englisn taste is most apt to censure in them, is the want of 
fervor, strength, and the natural language of passion. There 
is often too much conversation in their pieces ; they are too 
declamatory, when they should he passionate — ^too refined, 
when they should he simple. Voltaire freely acknowledged 
these defects in French tragedy. He admits that their best 
pieces do not make a sufficient impression on the heart, and 
that the authors seemed afraid of being too tragic. He, 
therefore, gave it as his judgment, that a union of the vehe- 
mence and the action that characterize the English drama, 
with the correctness and decorum of the French, would be 
necessary to form a perfect play. 

CorneiUe, who is properly the fether of French tragedy, 
is distinguished by tlie majesty and grandeur of his senti- 
ments, and the fruitfulness of his imagination. His genius 
was, unquestionably very rich, but seemed more turned 
towards the epic than the tragic vein ; for in general he is 
magnificent and splendid, rather than tender and touching. 
It must be remembered, however, that it seems to have been 
Corneille's object to set forth the human character as it 
should be, and not as it really is ; and to this circumstance, 
that which may seem unnatural in his tragedies, is to be 
attributed. He composed a great number of pieces, the 
most esteemed of which are, the Cid, Horace, and Cinna. 

Racine, as a tragic poet, is much superior to CorneiUe. 
He wanted the copiousness and grandeur of Corneille's ima- 
gination ; but is free from his bombast, and excels him greatly 
in tenderness. His Phsedra, his Andromaque, his Athalie, 
and his Mithridate, are admirable performances, and do no 
small honor to the French drama. His language and ver- 
sification are uncommonly beautiful. Of all the French 
authors, he appears to have most excelled in poetical style ; 
to have managed their rhyme with the greatest advantage 
and facility, and to have given it the most complete harmony. 

What is English taste most apt to censure in them ; and of this, what is 
observed 1 What does Voltaire admit; and what does he, therefore, give 
aa his judgment 1 What is said of Comeille ; and what is observed of 
his genius T Of him what must be remembered ; and what are his best 
pieces 1 How does Racine compare with CorneiUe ; and what do no small 
tumor to the French drama 1 What is said of his language ami versifi- 
cation; and what remarks fbUowl 
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Voltaire repeatedly pronounced Racine's Athalie to be the 
finest drama in tne French language. It is altogether % 
sacred piece, and owes much of its eleration to the majesty 
of religion; but it is less tender and interesting than 
Andromaque. 

Voltaire, in several of his tragedies, is inferior to neither 
of his great predecessors. In an important article he has 
outdone them both — in the delicate and interesting situations 
he has contrived to introduce. Here lies his chief strength. 
He is not, indeed, exempt from the defects of the other 
French tragedians, of wanting force, and of being some- 
times too long and declamatory in his speeches ; but his 
characters are drawn with spirit, his events are striking, 
and in his sentiments there is much elevation. His Zayre, 
Alzire, Merope, and Orphan of China, are four admirable 
tragedies, and deserve the highest praise. What seems very 
remarkable is, that Voltaire, though a professed infidel, 
should, in the strain of his sentiments, be tne most reJigious» 
and the most moral, of all the French tragic poets. 

We nave still to speak of the state of tragedy in Great 
Britain ; the general character of which is, that it is more 
animated and passionate than French tragedy, but less regu- 
lar and correct, and less attentive to decorum and to ele- 
gance. The pathetic, it must constantly be remembered, is the 
soul of tragedy. The English, therefore, must be allowed 
to have aimed at the highest species of excellence ; though 
in the execution, they have not always joined the other beau- 
ties that ought to accompany the pathetic. 

The first object that presents itself to us among the 
English dramatists, is the great Shakspeare. Great he may 
be justly called, as the extent and force of his natural genius, 
both for tragedy and comedy, are altogether unrivalled. 
But at the' same time it must be acknowledged, that his 
genius is sometimes wild, that his taste is not 'always cor- 
rect, and that he was too little assisted by knowledge and 
art. Long has he been idolized by the British nation ; much 

What said Voltaire of hk Athalie; and what foBows 1 HowdoeaVol- 
take compare with hia predeceaonl From what la hts not exempt; but 
what ezcellendes fi>Uow 1 Which of hia tragedies deaerre the faighert 
praiae ; and what la a very ymarkaUe circmnatanoe 1 Of what have we 
atiU to apeak ; and how does it compare with the French 1 What must 
oonstantly be remembered ; and what, therefore, follows 1 Among the 
Engiiahoramatists, who first presents himself; and why may he be (^ed 
great 1 What most, at the same time, be acknowledged; and what r»- 
BBaiksfollowl 
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has been said and much written concerning him ; criticism 
has been lavished with the utmost prodig^ality upon his words 
and witticisms ; and yet it is undecided, whether his beau- 
ties or his faults predominate. Admirable scenes and pas- 
sages without number, there are in his plays — ^passages 
beyond what are to be found in any other dramatic writer ; 
but there is hardly any one of his plays, which can be read 
wdth uninterrupted pleasure throughout. Besides extreme 
irregularities m conduct, and ' grotesque mixtures of the 
serious and the comic in one piece, we are oflen interrupted 
by unnatural thoughts, harsh expressions, a certain obscure 
bombast, and a play upon words, which he is fond of pur- 
suing ; and these interruptions to our pleasure too frequently 
occur, on occasions where we would least wish to meet with 
them. All these faults, however, Shakspeare redeems, by 
two of the greatest excellences which any tragic poet can 
possess — his lively and diversified paintings of character, 
and his strong and natural expression of passion. These 
are his two chief virtues — on these his merit rests. Not- 
withstanding his many absurdities, all the while we are 
^ reading his plays, we find ourselves in the midst of our fel- 
lows ; we meet with men — ^vulgar, perhaps, in their man- 
ners, coarse and harsh in their sentiments — ^but still they are 
men ; they speak with human voices, and are actuated by 
human passions ; we are interested in what they say and do, 
because we feel that they are of the same nature with our- 
selves. It is, therefore, no matter of wonder, that from the 
more polished and regular, but more cold and artificial per- 
formances of other poets, the public should return with 
pleasure to such warm and genuine representations of human 
nature. 

Shakspeare possesses likewise the merit of having created, 
for himself, a sort of world of preternatural beings. His 
witches, ghosts, fairies, and spirits of all kinds, are described 
with such circumstances of awful and mysterious solemnity, 
and speak a language so peculiar to themselves, as strongly 
to affect the imagination. His masterpieces, and those in 
which all the strength of his genius appears, are King Lear, 
Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth. With regard to his histo- 

What are there in his plays ; hut what defects do they contain 1 By 
what, however, does Shakspeare redeem all these faults ; and what re- 
marks follow 1 What is, therefore, no matter of wonder 1 What merit 
does Shakspeare likewise possess ; and how is this illustrated t What ar» 
his maste^ieoes ; and what is ohserved ^f his historicid plays ? 
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rical plays, they are neither tragedies nor comedies ; but a 
species of dramatic entertainment, in which he describes the 
personages, the events, and the manners of the times of 
which he treats. < 

After the age of Shakspeare, we can produce, in the 
English language, several detached tragedies of consider- 
able merit. But we have not many dramatic writers whose 
whole works are entitled, either to particular criticism, or 
very high praise. In the tragedies of Dryden and Lee, 
there is much fire, but a great deal of fustian and rant. 
Lee's Theodosius is the best of his pieces, and though ro- 
mantic ii\ the plan, and extravagant in the sentiments, does 
not w&nt tenderness and warmth. Otway possessed much 
tragic ispirit] and his two principal pieces, ' The Orphan,' 
and * Venice Preserved,' are powerful productions. These 
may, pcihaps, be considered too tragic ; the distresses beinff 
so great as to harrow the feelings, and overwhelm the mino. 
Though he possessed much genius, and strong passion, he 
is exceedingly gross and indelicate. No tragedies are less 
moral than those of Otway. 

The tragedies of Rowe form a striking contrast to those 
of Otway. He is full of elevated and moral sentiments. 
The poetry is often good, and the language always pure and 
elegant ; but in most of his plays he is too cold and uninter- 
esting ; and flowery rather than tragic. Two of his plays, 
however, deserve to be exempted from this censure — * Jane 
Shore,' and the * Fair Penitent,' — ^in both of which there are 
so many tender and truly pathetic scenes, as to render them 
justly favorites of the puolic. 

In the Revenge of Dr. Young, there are both fire and 
genius; but it is deficient in tenderness, and exhibits too 
strong a conflict of direful passions. In Congreve's Mourn- 
ing Bride, are some fine situations, and much good poetry. 
The meeting of Almeria with her husband Osmyn, in the 
tomb of Adselmo, is one of the most solemn and striking 
sKuations to be found in any tragedy. The tragedies of 
Mr. Thomson are so full of stiff morality, that it renders 

What is remarked of English dramatic writers after the age of Shak- 
speare 7 What is remarked of the tragedies of Lee and of Dryden ; and of 
Lee's Tlieodosius what is observed 1 What is remarked of Otway ; and 
how is this illostratedl What is said of the tragedies of Rowe; and 
what remarks follow I What two may be exempted from this censure; 
and what is remarked of them 1 Wfaiat is said of the Revenge of Dr. 
Young, and of the Mourning Bride of Congreye ; and of the latter what 
illustration follows 7 
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them dull and formaL Mr. Addison^s Cato, and Mr. Home's 
DouglaSy are both admirable productions. 

In reviewing the tragic compositions of different nations, 
we find that a Greek tragedy is the relation of some dis- 
tressful or melancholy incidents ; without much variety of 
parts or events, but naturally and beautifully set before us ; 
Heightened by the poetry of the chorus. A French tragedy 
is a series of artful and refined conversations, founded upcm 
a variety of tragical and interesting situations ; carried on 
with little action or vehemence ; but with much poetical 
beauty, and high propriety and decorum. An English tra- 

S)dy is the combat of stronflf passions, set before us in all 
eir violence — ^producing deep disaster — often irregularly 
conducted — abounding in action ; and fiUing the spectators 
with grief. The ancient tragedies were more natural and 
simple ; the modem are more artful and complex. Among 
the French, there is more correctness ; among the English, 
more fire. Andromaque and Zayre, soften; Othello and 
Venice Preserved, rend the heart. 

Of the tngediM of Mr. Thomaon, the Cato of Addi«m, and Tkfo^am 
of Home, wbit is remarked 1 In reviewing tragic compoeitione, what do 
we find aGreek tragedy, a French tn^y, and an English tragedy, to bel 
How do the French and the Enghsh compare; and what illastiatim 
fi>Uows1 
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LECTURE XLIV. 

COMEDY— ANCIENT COMEDY— MODERN 

COMEDY. 

Comedy is sufficiently distinguished from tragedy, by its 
general spirit and strain. While pity and terror, and the 
other strong passions, forms the province of the latter, the 
chief instrument of the former is ridicule. Follies and 
rices, and whatever in the human character is the object of 
censure, or excites in the beholder a sense of impropriety, 
are subjects for the comic muse. 

This general idea of comedy, as a satirical exhibition of 
the improprieties and follies of mankind, is an idea very 
moral and useful. To polish the manners of men, to pro- 
mote attention to the proper decorums of social conduct, and 
above all to render vice ridiculous, are highly commendable. 
There are many vices that are more successfully exploded 
by ridicule than by serious arguments. It is possible, how- 
ever, to employ riaicule improperly ; and, by its operation, to 
do mischief instead of good. Ridicule is far from being a 
proper test of truth ; and licentious writers of the comic sort, 
may cast a ridicule on objects which do not deserve it. But 
this fault is not attributable to comedy itself, but to the turn 
and genius of the writers of it. In the hands of an immo- 
ral author, comedy may mislead and corrupt ; but in those 
of well intentioned writers, it is a pleasant entertainment, and 
may lead to reformation, and the advancement of virtue. 

The rules of dramatic action, prescribed to tragedy, be- 
long also to comedy. The comic writer also, must observe 
the unities of action, time, and place. As the scope of all 
these rules is to bring the imitation as near as possible to 
probability, perhaps a stricter observance of them is more 



By what is comedy sufficiently distiiigiiished from tragedy 1 What form 
the province of the fatter ; what is the chief instrument of the former ; and 
what are suhjects for the comic muse 1 What is said of the general idea of 
comedy ; and what are highly commendable 1 What remark follows ; but 
what is, however, possible 1 Of what is ridicule not the test ; and what 
follows 1 But to wnat is this fault attributable ; and what illustration fol- 
lows t What rules of dramatic action belong equally to tragedy and com- 
edy; what remark follows; and why 7 
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necessary ifi comedy than in tragedy ; for the sobjecta of 
comedy are more &miliar, and better known. 

The subjects of tragedy are not confined to any particular 
age or country ; but it is otherwise with comedy : for ^e 
decorums of behaTior, and tbe nice discriminations of cha- 
racter which are the objects of comedy, are to be understood 
by the natives of the country only* where the author resides. 
We may weep for the heroes of drreece and Rome, but we can 
be touched with the ridicule of the manners and characters 
that come under our own observation only. The scene, there- 
fore, of comedy, should always be laid in the author's own 
country, and in his own age. The comic poet should * catch 
the manners living as they rise.' It is not his business to 
amuse us with a tale of the last age, or with a Spanish or a 
French intrigue, but to ^ve us pictures taken from among 
ourselves ; to satirize reigning and present vices ; to exhibit 
to the age a &ithful copy of itself, with its humors, its follies, 
and its extravagancies. 

There are two kinds of comedy — that of character, and 
that of intrigue. In the latter, the plot of the play is the 
principal object. In the former, the display of some pecu- 
liar character is chiefly aimed at ; and to this the whok ac- 
tion is made subordinate. The French abound most in 
comedies of character. All. Moliere's capital pieces, such 
as his Avare, his Misanthrope, and his Tartufie, are of this 
sort. The English, however, abound most in comedies of 
intrigue. In the plays of Congreve, and, in general, in all 
our comedies, there is much more story and action, than 
there is with the French. 

The perfection of comedy would, perhaps, be found in 
the mixture of these two kinds of entertainment together. 
Without some interesting story, mere conversation is apt to 
become insipid. There should always be so much intrigue 
as to give us something to wish, and something to fear. The 
incidents should be striking and natural ; and should afford 
a full field for the exhibition of character. The piece, how- 
ever, should not be overcharged with intrigue ; for this would 
be converting a comedy into a novel. 

Of the subjects of tragedy what is remarked ; bat why is it otherwise 
with comedy 1 How ia this remark illustrated ; and of the scene, therefore, 
what is observed ? What is not, and what is, the comic poets biuiness 1 
What two kinds of comedy are there; and What is observed of them le- 
Bpectively 1 In which do tne French, and in which the English abound; 
and what illustrations follow t Where would the perlection of comedy 
be Ibond ; and how 18 this Ailly illustrated 1 
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With respect to characters, it is a common error of comic 
writers, to carry them much beyond real life; and, in- 
deed, it is very difficult to determine where wit ends, and 
buffoonery begins. When the miser, for instance, in Plau- 
tus, searching the person whom he suspects of having sto- 
len his casket, ^er examining first his right hand, and then 
his left, cries out, * show me your third hand,' every one 
must be sensible of the extravagance. Certain degrees of 
exaggeration are allowed to the comedian ; but there are 
limits set to it by nature and good taste, which he must not 
pass. 

* Characters, in comedy, ought to be clearly distinguished 
from one another ; but the artificial contrasting of charactersy 
and the introducing of them, always impairs, give too affect- 
ed an air to the piece. In every sort of composition the per- 
fection of art is to conceal art. A masterly writer will, there- 
fore, give us his characters, distinguished rather by such 
shades of diversity as are commonly found in society, than 
marked wit^h such strange oppositions, as are readily brought 
into actual contrast in any oi the circumstances or life. 
I As to the style of comedy, it ought to be elegant, lively, 
and pure ; and should generally imitate the tone of polite 
conversation. French writers have generally written their 
comedies in rhyme ; but this is not suitable to comic compo- 
sition, for poetry has no connection with the conversations of 
men in common life. One of the most difficult circumstan- 
ces in writins; comedy, is to maintain throughout a currentjof 
easy, genteel, unafiected dialogue, without pertness and 
flippancy, or dullness and formality. 

These are the chief observations that occur concerning the 
general principles of this species of dramatic writing, as dis- 
tinguished from tragedy. We next proceed to a short histo- 
ry of its progress, and the manner in which it has been ear- 
ned on by authors of different nations. 

The comedy of the ancients was an avowed satire against 
particular pers7>n8, who were brought upon the stage by name* 



With iMpect to chamcten, what is a oomiiioii emr ; what is rmy diffi« 
eolt ; and what ilbistratioii follows ? How should chaiacters hi comedy be 
distinguished; but what gives too aflfected an air to the pieGel Asyineve- 
nr sort of oompositbn, the perfection of art is to conceal art, what fi^ows 1 
What should the style of comedy be 1 In what have the Frendi general- 
ly written their comedies; what IS obsenred of it ; ajid what is a very diffi- 
euhtaskl After these general observations^ to what do we proceed 1 What 
was the comedy of the ancinite; what aie oumpies ; ana whatif said of 
tb«ir" 
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Such were the plays of Aristophanes ; and compositions of 
so singular a nature illustrate well the turbulent licentious- 
ness of Athens. The most illustrious personages were then 
exposed to the unrestrained scope of the comic muse. YiTa- 
cit jTv satire, and buffoonery* are the characteristics of Aristo« 
phanes. Though he possessed much strength and genius, 
yet his performances do not afford a very high idea of the 
Attic taste of wit in his age. His ridicule is extravagant ; 
his wit is fiircical ; his personal raillery is biting and cruel ; 
and his obscenity is intolerable. 

Soon after the days of Aristophanes, the liberty previously 
indulged by.comic poets, of attackinff" persons by name, was 
prohibited oy law. To this the middle order of comedy, suc- 
ceeded ; in which living characters were still assailed, but 
under fictitious names. Of these comic pieces we have no re- 
mains. To them succeeded the new comedy ; when the re- 
presentations became what they now are— pictures of man 
ners and characters, but not of particular persons. The au- 
thor, the most celebrated of this kind, among the Greeks, was 
Menander ; but his writings have perished. " 

Of the new comedy of the ancients, the only examples 
that now exist, are the plays of Plautus and Terence. The 
first is eminent for the vis comica^ and for an expressive phra- 
seology. He bears, however, many marks of the rudeness 
of the dramatic art in his time. He abounds too much with 
low wit ; and is by fax too quaint, and too full of conceits 
He possesses, however, both force and vivacity ; and his cha- 
racters, though somewhat coarse, are well marked. 

Terence is polished, delicate, and elegant. Nothing can 
be more pure and graceful than his language. Decency and 
correctness reign in his dialogues ; and his relations have a 
picturesque and beautiful simplicity. His morality, too, is 
unexceptionable. The situations which he introduces are of- 
ten tender and interesting ; and many of his sentiments touch 
the heart. He may be considered the founder of serious come- 
dy. In his characters and plots, there is a sameness and unir 
formity ; and in sprightliness and strength he is also deficient. 



' What were the charadeiiatics of Aristophanes ; and what U further dv 
senred of faim 1 What wat, won after the dav of Aristophanes, prohibiied 
hj law; to it what suooeeded ; and what is observed of them ? To them, 
whA sooceeded ; and in it who was the most cdebrated writer 1 Of the 
new comedy^whose plavs are the only remains ; and of thd iirst, what is 
•bserved ? What are tte qualities of Tereooe \ and of him, what is fi»- 
ther remarked 1 
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Ai^ong4^e moderns, tbe Spaniards have been remarkable 
Cor their comic dramatic productions. Z^opez de Vega, 
Guillin, and Oalderon, are the principal Spaaish. comic 
writers. The first, who is by far the most famous of them, 
wrote not less 4iian a thousand plays ; and was infinitely 
more irregular than even Shakspeare. He disregarded, 
altogether, every rule of dramatic composition. In one 
play he frequently includes whole years ; and his scenes are 
often, in the same act, in Spain, in Africa, and in Italy. His 
dramas are chiefly histodcal ; and are a mixture oi heroic 
43peeches, serious incidents, war, ridicule, and buffoonery. 
He jumbles to&^ether Christianity, paganisip, virtuest* vices, 
angels, and gods. Notwithstanding his i&ults, however, he 
possessed both g^enius, and imagination. Many of his cha- 
racters are well drawn, and his situations are generally 
^^PPF^ >^d fro^ the products of his rich invention, 
dramatic writers of other countries have derived many ad- 
vantages. 

French comedies are uniformly allowed to be correct, 
chaste, and decent. France has produced several writers 
of considerable merit, such as Regnard, Dufresny, Dancourt, 
and Marivaux; but the comic writer in whom the French 

flory most, is the famous Moliere. Voltaire pronounces 
im the most eminent comic poet of any age or country; and 
perhaps this decision is not merely the result of partiality. 
Moliere is the satirist oi vice and folly only. He has selected 
a great variety of characters peculiar to the times in which 
lie lived ; and he has generally placed the ridicule justly* 
He is full of mirth and pleasantry; and his pleasantry is 
always innocent. His Misanthrope and Tartune are a kind 
of dignifiedcomedy, in verse ; and in them vice is^xposed in 
the style o£ elegant and polite satire. In his prose comedies, 
though there is abundance of ridicule, yet there is nothing 
to onend a modest ear, or to throw contempt apon virtue. 

Togedier with these high qualities, Moliere has his defecte 
also. The anravelling of his plots is by no means happy. 



Among the modeniB, what is 6bflerf«d of the 'Spaoiards ; asd who 

their pnnoipoi writers of eomedyl What is said of the fint, and hofw is this 
illustraled % Notwithstandmg his fitults, what did he possess ; and what 
illustratioiis tiOow 1 What are French comedies allowed to be 1 What 
comic writers of merit has Franee produced: but in whom do they-js^loiy 
mostl Whatsays Yohaiie^fhim; aad«f wkatis he fdwaystbe saluiatf 
IHiistratiTe of his exceflences, what is ftsther lenmked % Together widi 
these high qualities, what defects has Moliese; and of nam coniediBi^ 
«iid nolle risible pieces, what iso bsegsed 2 
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This 18 fireqaently brought about with too little preparatioiiy 
and in an improlMible manner. Perhaps his attention to the 
full exhibition of characters, lessened his care for the con- 
duct of the intrigue. In his Torse comedies, he is not 
always sufficiently interesting ; and his speeches frequently 
run into prolixity. In his more risible pieces in prose hie 
is often too farcical. But, upon the whole, it may be affirmed, 
that few writers ever attained so perfectly the true end of 
comedy, as Moliere. His Tartufe, in the style of grave 
comedy, and his Avare, in the gay, are accounted his two 
capital productions. 

in, £nglish comed)r we are naturally led to expect a 
greater variety of original characters, ana bolder strokes of 
wit and humor, than are to be found elsewhere* among the 
moderns; Humor is, in a great measure, the peculiar pro- 
vince of the English nation. The freedom of the govern- 
ment, and the unrestrained manners of the people, tend to 
produce singularity. In France, the influence of a despotic 
court has spread uniformity over the nation. Comedy, 
accordingly, flows more freely in England than in France. 
But it is to be deeply regretted, that the comic spirit of 
Britain has been too often msgraced by indecency and licen- 
tiousness. 

The first age of English comedy was not, however, in- 
fected by this spirit. Neither the plays of Shakspeare, 
nor those of Ben Jonson, can be accused of immoral ten- 
dency. Shakspeare's general character appears to as great 
advantage in his comedies as in his tragedies — a strong, 
fertile, and creative genius, irregular in conduct, but singu- 
larly rich and happy in the description of characters and 
manners. Jonson is more regular in the conduct of his pieces, 
but stifl* and pedantic ; though not destitute of diamatic 
genius. In the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, much fiin- 
cy appears, and many fine passages may be found ; but in 
general, they abound with romantic incidents, with unnatural 
characters, and with coarse allusions. 

But, upon the whole, what couduston may he drawn ; and what are hii 
best pieces 1 In English comedy, what are we led to expect ; and why 1 
How is England contrasted with France ; but what is, at the same time, 
to be deeply legretted 1 Of the first age of En^^lish comedy, what is 
observed; and of Shakspeare, and Jonson, what is remarkedfl In the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, what may be found ; but with what do 
thej abound 1 After the restoration, what seized upon ccoiedy as its pe> 
cuhar province i and how is thit illustrated 1 
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After the restoration of (Charles II., th6 licentieusness that 
infested the court seized upon comedy as 'its peculiar pro'* 
vince. It was then that the rake first became the hero of 
erery play. The ridicule was thrown, not upon Vice and folly, 
but much more commonly upon chastity and sobriety. It is 
true, in the end of the piece, ne becomes, in some degree, re- 
formed ; but throughout the performance, he is set up as the 
model of a fine gentleman ; and the agreeable impression 
made by a sort of sprightly licentiousness, is lefl upon the 
imagination, as a picture of the pleasurable enjoyment of 
life ; while the reformation passes lightly away, as a matter 
of. mere form. To what sort of moral conduct such public 
entertainments tend to form the youth of both sexes, may be 
easily imagined. 

Dryden was the first considerable dramatic writer afier 
the restoration. In his comedies there are many strokes of 
genius ; but he is frequently hasty and careless. As his 
object was to please, he followed the current of the times, 
and was uniformly corrupt and licentious. His want of de- 
cency was, at times, so gross, as to occasion the prohibition 
of his pieces. 

After Dryden, flourished Gibber, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, 
and Congreve. Gibber possesses sprightliness, and a pert 
vivacity ; but is forced and unnatural in his incidents. His 
performances have all sunk into obscurity, excepting * The 
Careless Husband,* and 'The Provoked Husband.' Of 
these, the first is remarkable for the easy politeness of the 
dialogue ; and it is tolerably moral in its conduct. The 
latter, in which Gibber was assisted by Vanbrugh, is, per- 
haps, the best comedy in the English language. Its cha- 
racters are natural, and it abounds with fine painting, and 
happy strokes of humor. 

Wit, spirit, and ease, characterize Sir John Vanbrugh ; 
but he is the most indelicate and immoral of all the English 
comedians. Congreve is, unquestionably, a writer of genius. 
He is witty and sparkling ; and full of character and action. 
Indeed he may be said to overflow with wit. It is often in- 
troduced without propriety; an^^Juj^^eneral, it is too pointed 
and apparent for well bred^nxrdr«ation. Farquhar is a 

, — /T^— 

Though in the end of the jneee he hecomei, in Mme deme, refimned : 
yet, what remarks Mow 1 What is said of the oomedies of Diyden ; and 
to what extent did he cany his want of delicacy 1 Who floonahed after 
Diyden ; and of Gibber and hia performances, what is obsenred ? Wiiat 
characterize Vanbruflh; but what remark follows 1 What b said of Con« 
gnWf and of Farquhar 1 
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light and aj wrkei ; leai correct tbaix Congrere, and less 
bitlliuit ; but more eiajf and nearer to real Iife» The two 
least exceptionable of his plays are^ *The Recruiting 
Officer,' and * The Beaux Stratagem/ But though the 
least exceptionable, yet the vmform tendency of the ^ys of 

' both GM^ppeTe and Farquhar, is so inamiestly immoral, 
Ihat of the former Lord Karnes, with much force, observed, 
*If the comedies of Congreve did not rack him with re- 
moise, in hie last moments, he must have been- kst to all 

• aense of yirtue.* 

Of late years, a leformation has gradually taken place in 
EnffUsh comedy. Our writers of comedy now seem ashamed 
of the indecency of their predecessors. If they have not the 
spirit, ease, and wit, of Congreve and Farquhar, they 
lia¥e much more important quwties ; for they are both in- 
aoeent and moral. 

For this improvement we are' indebted to the French 
comic writers. The introduction there of a graver comedy, 
attracted the attention, and met the approbation of English 
writers. From this graver comedy wit and ridicule are 
not excluded ; but it seeks to merit praise by tender and in« 
teresting situations. It is sentimental, and touches the heart. 
It pleases not so much by the laughter it excites, as by the 
tears of affection which it draws forth. /It is not, however, 
to be supposed, that this new species of comedy is to super- 
cede, altogether, the comedy that is founded in ridicule. 
There are materials for both ; and the drama is the richer 
fi>r the innovation. At least, it may be considered as a mark 
of true politeness and refinement of manners, that theatrical 
tohibitions have become &shionable, which are free from 
indelicate sentiment, and an immoral tendency. 

Of the latter^ whkh an the two least exceptionable pieoes ; but what le- 
maik follows : and what says Lord Karnes 1 Of late vean^ what improYe^ 
tnent hasgnoually taken place in comedy ; and to whom are we indebted 
for it % ^om this graver comedy, what are not excluded ; and what fol^ 
Jowi 1 What^ however, is not to be supposed ; and what lemaiks fidlow 1 
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